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THE ARGUMENT. 


The Epiſodes of ee and Diomel, Ny of 
Hector and Andromache. 


THE Gids having left the field, the Grecians e 
Helenus, the chief augur of Troy, commands Hector ts 
return to the city, in order to oppoint 4 folemn proceſ- 

ſion of the queen and the Trojan matrons to the 
of AMrnerva, to entreat her to remove Diomed from the 

- fight. The battle relaxing during the abſence of Hector, 
Glaucus aud 4 have an interview between the two 
armies where coming to the knowlege of the friend» 
foip and hoſpitality paſt between their anceſtors, they 
make exchange of their arms. Hector, having perform» 
ed the orders of Helenus, prevailed upon Paris to ren 
turn to the battle, and taken a tender leave of his wife 
Andromache, haſtens again to the field. 


The ſcene is firſt in the field of battel, between the ri-- 
vers Simicis and Scamander, and then changes to Trey. 


OW hgav'n forſakes the fight: th? immortals yield 
To human force and human {kill, the field : 
Dark ſhow'rs of jav'lins fly from foes to foes; 


Now here, now there, the tide of combate flows; 
n 
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While Troy's fam'd “ ſtreams that bound the deathful 


On either ſide run purple to the main. plain 


Great Ajax firſt to conqueſt led the way, | 
Broke. the thick ranks, and turn'd the doubtful day. 
The Thracian Acamas his faulchion found, 

And hew'd th enormous giant to the ground; F. 10 
His thund'ring arm a deadly ſtroke impreſb 885 
Where the black horſe - hair nodded o'er his crelt : 
Fix'd in his front the brazen weapon lies, - 

And ſeals in endleſs ſhades his ſwimming eyes. 


Next Teuthras' ſon diſtain d the ſands with blood; 15 
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V. 7. Firſt Ajax. ] Ajax performs his 3 | 


. upon the departure of the Gods from the 
battle. It is obſerved that this hero is never aſſiſted 


by the deities, as moſt of the reſt are: ſee his character 


in the notes on the ſeventh book. The expreſſion in 
the Greek is, that he 4rought light to his. troops, which 
M. Dacier takes to be metaphorical: I do not ſee, but 

it may be literal; he broke the thick ſquadrons of the 
enemy, and opened a paſſage for the light. | 

V. 9. The Thracion Acamas. ] This Fhracian prince 
is the fame in whoſe likeneſs Mars appears in the pre- 
ecding book, rallying the Trojans, and forcing the 
Greeks to retire, In the preſent deſcription of his 
ſtrength and fize, we ſee with what propriety this per- 
fonage was ſelected by the poet, as fit to be aſſumed by 
the God of war. 

V. 16. Axylus, hoſpitable.] This beautiful character 


of Axylus has not been able to eſcape the miſundere 
ending of ſome of. e who thought 


— 
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Book VI. ROME R“ ILTAD. 6 
In fair Ariſba's walls (his native place): 
He held his ſeat; mmm ACS 


* 


Homer it ns a a reproof of a an "enditidguithed 
generoſity, It is evidently a panegyric on that virtue, 
and not improbably on the memory of ſame excellews, 
but unfortunate man in that country, whom. the poet 
honours with the noble title of A friend to mankind. It 
is indeed a ſevere reprbof of the inpratitude of men, and 
a kind of ſatire on human race, while he repreſeiits this 
lover of his ſpecies miſerably periſhing without aſſiſtance 
from any of thoſe numbers «had obliged. This death 
is very moving, and the circumſtance af a faithful ſer- 
vant's dying by his ſide, well imagined, and natural to 
ſuch a character. His manner of keeping houſe near a 
frequented highway, and relieving all travellers, is a- 
greeable to that ancient hoſpitality which we now only 
read of, There is abundance of this ſpirit every were 
in the Odyſſey. The patriarchs in the old teſtament fit 
at their gates to ſee thoſe who paſs by, and intreat them 
to enter into their houſes : this-cordial- manner of in. 
vitation is particularty deſcribed in the -18tfr-and-19thi 
chapters of Geneſis. The Eaſtern. nations ſeem to⸗have 
bad a peculiar diſpoſition to theſe exerciſes of hamani- 
ty, which continues in a great meaſure to this day. IN. 
is yet a piece of charity frequent with the Turks, to e 
rect Caravanſerahs, or inns for the reception of travel · 
lers. Since I am- upon this head, I muſt mention one 
or two extraordinary examples of aneient hoſpitality. 
Diodorus- Siculus writes of Gallias of Agrigentum, that. 
having built ſeveral” inns ſor the relief oſ ſtrangers, he 
appointed. perſons at the gates to invite all who travel 
led to make uſe of them; and that this example was 
followed by many others who were inelined aſter che 
ancient manner to live in a humane and beneſicent cor- 
reſpondence with mankind. That this Gallias enters 
tained and clothed at one time no leſs than five hun⸗ 
dred hor ſemen; and that there were in his cellars three: 
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Faſt by the road, his ever open door 
Oblig'd the . and reliev'd the poor. 20 


| hundred veſſels each of which contain an hundred 


bogſheads of wine, The ſame author tells us of an- 


other Agrigentine, that at the marriage of his daughter 
feaſted all · the people of his city, who ab that time were 
above twenty thouſand. - 

Herodotus in his ſeventh: book Yi a ſtory of this 
kind, vghich is prodigious, being of a private man ſo im- 
menel rich as to entertain Xerxes and his whole ar- 


my. I ſhall tranſcribe the paſſage as as 1 find it tranllgt= 
ad to my hand, 


« Pythius the fon of Atys, a Lydian, then reſiding in 


© Caclene, entertained the king and all his army with 
great magniſicence, and offered him his treaſures. to- 
* wards the expence of the war; which liberality Xer- 
es communicating to the Prifians about him, and 
« aſking who this Pythius was, and what riches he might 
have, o enable him to make ſuch an offer? received 


this anſwer: Pythius, faith they, is the perſon who 


preſented your father Darius with a plane - tree and 
« vine of gold; and after you, is the richeſt man we 


* know in the world. Xerxes, ſurprized with theſe 


laſt words, aſked him to what ſum his treaſures mighe 

amount. I ſhall conceal nothing from you, ſaid Py- 
_ © thius, nor pretend to be ignorant of my own wealth; 
put being perfectly informed of the ſtate of my ac» 
©. compts,.ſhall tell you the truth with ſincerity. When 
< I heard you was ready to begin the march towards 
the Greeian ſea, I reſolved to preſent you with a ſur 

of money towards the charge of the war; and to that 
end having taken an account of my riches, I found by 
© computation that I had two thouſand talents of ſilver; 
©: and three millions nine hundred-ninety-three thouſand 

pieces of gold, bearing the ſtamp of Darius. Theſe 


* treaſures L freely give you, becauſe I ſhall be ſuffici- 
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To ſtern Tydides now he falls a prey, end Pad 
| No friend ACT {HO 
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5 His faithſul fervant, ad 11 wa. . Lic 
a By great Euryalus was Dreſus ſlain, einne ad Tut 
And next he laid Opheltius on the plain. 135 * bn 55 | 
Two twins were near, bold, beautiful and young | 
q From a fair Naiad and Bucolion ſprung» Hi v b | 
| (Laotmedon's white foeks Bueolion fed, glans | 


, | 11 ( 
| That monarch's firſt-born' 'by a foreign 170 TS 


duty farniſhed' with whatever i is "necelfary to tife b by 
« the labour of my ſervatits and huſbandmen. n 
Kerxes heard theſe Lees! with pete, and in 


4 « anſwer to Pythlus, (ai {ai My. Lydian hoſt fince I 
! « parted from Sula 1 naler not ound a man bel * youre 
r aſelf, who has offered to entertain my army, or vo- 
1 185 « Juntarily to contribute his treaſures to promote the 
, « preſent expedition. You alone have treated my ar- 
1 my magnificently, and readily offered me immenſe 
5 riches: therefore, in return of) your kindneſs, 1 make 
E, , © you my hoſt; and that you may be maſter of che in- 
of * tire ſum of fous millions of 2old, I will, give you 
* &« ſeven thonſand Darian pieces. out of my own treaſure. 
* « Keep then alf the riches you now poſſeſs; and if you 
1 © know how to continue always in the ſame good diſ- 
0 „ poſition, you ſhall neyer have reaſon to repent of 
* * * your affeclion to me, either now or in future time. 
* The ſum here offered by Pythius amounts by Brere- 
© vood's computation, to three millions three hundred ſe- 
* venty five thouſand pounds ſterling, according to the leſſer 
7 valuation of talents. I make no apology for inſerting o 
4 remarkable a paſſage at length, but ſhall only add, that 
© it was at laſt the fate of this Pythius (like our Axylus} 
* 


to 2:perience the ingratitude of man; his eldeſt ſon. 
being afterwards cut in pieces by. the fame Xerxes. 


In ſecret woods he won the Naiad's grace, 


And two fair mfants crown d his ſtrong ene 


Here dead they lay in all their youthful charms; 

The ruthleſs victor ſtripp'd their ſhining arms. 
Aſtyalus by Polypaetes fell; 

Ulyſſes? ſpear Pidytes ſent to hell; 

By Teucer's ſhaft brave Aretaon bled, 

And Neſtor's ſon laid ſtern Ablerus dead; {| 

Great Agamemnon, leader of the brave, 


The mortal wound of rich Elatus gave, 
Who held in Pedaſus his proud abode, 


And till'd the banks where ſilver Satnio flow'd. 
Melanthius by Eurypylus was flain 

And Phylacus from Leitus flies in vain. 
Vnbleſt Adraſtus next at mercy lies 
Beneath the Spartan ſpear, a living prize. 

Scar'd with the din and tumult of the fight, 
His headlong ſteeds, precipitate in flight, 


Ruſh'd on a Tamariſk's ſtrong trunk, and broke | 


The ſhatter'd chariot from the crooked yoke; 
Wide o'er the field, reſiſtleſs as the wind, 


For Troy they fly, and leave their lord behind. 


Prone on his face he finks beſide the wheel: 
Atrides o'er him thakes his vengeful ſteel; 
The fallen chief in ſuppliant poſture preſs d 


The victor's knees, and thus his pray'r addrefs'd; 


; Oh ſpare my youth, and for the life I owe 
Large gifts of price my father ſhall beſtow ; 


y. 57. 0h ſpar; my youth, etc. ] This paſſage, Where | 
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Book VI. HO'ME'R's "I'LL AD. bl 
When fame- mee, 3 
Thy hollow ſhips his eaptive ſon detain, f 65 


Agamemnon takes away chat Trojan $ life 3 Mene- 
laus had pardoned, and is not blamed by Homer for {6 
doing, mult be aſcribed'to the uncivilized-manners of 
thoſe times, when mankind was not united by the bondy 
of a rational ſociety, and is not therefore to be imputed 
to the poet, who followed nature as it was in his days. a 
The hiſtorical books of the old teſtament abound in in: 
ſtances of the like cruelty to conquered enemies. 3 
Virgil had this part of Homer in his view, when he 
deſcribed the death of Magus in the tenth | Zneid: 
Thoſe lines of bis prayer, where he offers a ranſom, 
are tranſlated from this of Adraſtus; hut both the prayer 
and the anſwer Æneas makes when he refuſes him mercy. 
alſo receive a great addition of beauty and propriety 
from the occaſion on which he inſerts them: young 
Pallas is juſt killed, and Aneas ſeeking. to be revenged 
upon Turnus, meets this Magus, Nothing can be a 
more artful piece of addreſs than the firſt lines of that 
ſupplication, if we conſider the n der 
hom it is made? 1 4 nN 


Per patrios manes, per ſpet Rea Tis; 
Te precor, hanc animam ſerves natoque patriques. 


And what can exceed the en 1 folneſs of a 
reply to it? "th 
— Bath rantagrant io 6s 
Suſtulit iſta prior, jam tum Pallante perempto, 1 
Hoc patris Anchiſe manes, hoc ſentit Iulun. 
This remoyes the imputation of. cruelty from Aneas, 
which had leſs agreed with his character than it does 
with Agamemnon's; whoſe reproof to Menelaus in this 


place is not unlike that of Samuel to. Saul, for not *. 
898: ö 


” 
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Rich heaps of braſs ſhall-in thy tent be told; ur 
And ſteel well-temper'd, and perſuaſive gold. 
He ſaid: compaſſion touch'd the hero's heart, 
He ſtood ſuſpended with the lifted dart : + 
As pity pleaded for his vanquiſh'd prize, | 66 


Stern Agamemnon ſwift to vengeanee flies, 
And furious, thus. Oh impotent of minde ; 


Shall theſe, ſhall theſe Atrides' mercy nd: 


Well haſt thou known proud Troy's perfidious — 
Aud well her natives merit at thy hand! 10 


Not one of all e enen d fl ron LiF 


Shall ſave a Trojan from our boundleſs rage: 
Ilion ſhall periſh whole, and bury all; 
Her babes, her infants at the breaſt, ſhall fall. 


& dreadful leſſon of exampled fate, 573 


To warn the nations, and to curb the great ! 

The monarch ſpoke; the words with warmth addreſt 
To rigid juſtice ſteel'd his brother's breaſt. 
Fierce from his knees the hapleſs chief he thruſt ; 


+” 


The monatth's jav'lin ſtretch'd him in the duſt. 80 


V. 74. Her infants at the breafl Gall fall.] | or, her 


infants yet in the womb, for it will bear either ſenſe, 
But I think madam Dacier in the right, in her affirma- 
tion that the Greeks were not arrived. to that pitch of 
cruelty to rip up the wombs of women with child, Ho- 
mer (ſays ſhe) to remove all equivocal meaning from. 


this phraſe, adds the words xv tor7a» juvenem puerulum 
exiſtentem, which would be ridiculous, were it ſaid of a 


child yet unborn. Beſides, he would never have re- 
preſented one of his firſt heroes capable of ſo barbarous 
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Book VI. HOMERS ILTAD 
Then prefling with his foot his panting heart, 
Forth from the flain he tugg d the reeking dart, 

Old Neſtor ſaw, and rouz'd the warrior's rage; 


Thus, heroes! thus the vig'rons combate wage! 
No ſon of Mars defend; for fervile gs 84 / 


To touch the booty, while a foe remains. 
Behold yon! glitt'ring hoſt, your future ſpoil! 
Firſt gain the conqueſt, then reward the toil. 

And now had Greece eternal fame acquir'd, 


And frighted Troy within her walls retir'd; - 90 
Had not ſage Helenus her ſtate redreſt, Re ne 


Taught by the Gods that moy'd his ſacred breaft; © 
Where Hector ſtood, with great Æneas join'd, 
The ſeer reveal'd the counſels of his mind. _ 

Ye gen'rons chiefs! on whom th' immortals lay 95 
The cares and glories of this dauballl Jay. 


a crime, or at leaſt would not have commended him 
(as he does juſt after) for ſuch a wicked exhortation. 

V8. Firſt gain the conqueſt, then reward the toil. ] 
This important maxim of war is very naturally intro- 
duced, upon Neſtor's having ſeen Menelaus ready to 
ſpare an enemy for the fake of a ranſome; It was for 
ſuch leſſons as thefe (ſays M. Dacier) that Alexander fo 
much eſteemed Homer, and ſtudied his poem. He 
made his uſe of this precept in the battel of Arbela, 
when Parmenio being in danger of weakening the Amin 
body to deſend the baggage, he ſent this meſſage to 


him: leave the baggage there; for if we gain the vi- 


ctory, we ſhall not only recover what is our on, but 
be maſters of all that is the enemy's. Hiſtories ancient 
and modern are filled with examples of enterprizes that 


have miſcarried, and battels that have been loſt, by the 


greedinefs of ſoldiers for pillage. 


* 
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-On whom your . * * 
Wiſe to conſult | | 
Here, at our 12. your 8 efforts unite,,.. TR 
Turn back the routed, and forbid the-flightz, 100 
The ſport and inſult of the hoſtile train. 

When your commands haye hearten'd ey'ry. band, 
Ourſelves, here ſix d, will make the dang'rous ſtand; : - 


Preſs d as we are, and ſore.of former ſicht, 105 
Theſe ſtraits demand our laſt remains of . A bak 
Meanwhile, thou Hector to the town retire, 


And teach onr mother hat the Gods requires | F 


V. 98. Wik to conſult, and active to defend. This is 
a two-fold branch of praiſe; expreſſing the nce of 
theſe princes both in council and in battel. I think 
madam Dacier's tranſlation does not come up to the 
ſenſe of the original. Les plus owed et ler plus 2 | 
mentez des nos capitains.  \ 

V. 107. Thou Hector to the 1 It has 8 
modern objection to Homerꝰs conduct, that Hector, up- 
on whom the whole fate of the day depended, is made 
to retire from the battel only to carry a meſſage to Troy 
concerning a ſacrifice, which might have been done as 
well by any other. They think it abſurd in Helenus 
to adviſe this, and in Hector to comply with it. What 
.occafioned this falſe criticiſm, was, that they imagined 
4t to be a piece of advice, and not a command. Helenus 
Was a prieſt and aupur of the highelt rank, he enjoins it 
as a point of religion, and Hector obeys him as one in- 
ſpired from heaven. The Trojan army was in the ut- 
moſt diſtreſs, occaſioned by the prodigious ſlaughter 
made by Diomed: there was therefore more reaſon and 
neceſſity to propitiate Minerva who aſſiſted that hero; 


which Helenus might know, tho" Hector would have 
choſen 
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Direct the queen to lead th' aſſembled train 
of Troy's chief matzons to Minerva's fane; 


choſen to have Tayed and truſted 10 the arm of fleſh, 
Here is nothing but what may agree with each of their 
characters. Hector goes as he was obliged in religion, 
but not before he has animated the troops, re-eſtabliſh- 
ed the combate, repulſed the Greeks to fome diſtance, 
received a promiſe from Helenus that they would make 
a ſtand at the gates, and given one himſelf to the army 
that he would ſoon return to the fight: all which Ho- 
mer has been careful to ſpecify, to ſave the honour, and 
preſerve the character, of this hero. As to Helenus's 
part, he ſaw the ſtraits his countrymen were reduced 
to, he knew his authority as a prielt, and deſigned to 
revive the courage of the troops by a promiſe of divine 
aſſiſtance. Nothing adds more courage io the minds of 
men than ſuperſtition, and perhaps it was the only ex- 
pedient then left; much like a modern practice in the 
army, to enjoin a faſt when they wanted proviſion. 
Helenus could no way have made his promiſe more 
credible, than by ſending away Hector; which looked 
like an aſſurance that nothing could prejudice them dur - 
ing his abſence on ſuch a religious account. No leader 
of leſs authority than Hector could ſo properly have 
enjoined this ſolemn act of religion; and laſtly, no o- 
ther, whoſe valour was leſs known than his, could have 
left the army in this juncture without a taint upon his 
honour. Homer makes this piety ſucceed; Paris is 
brought back to the fight, the Trojans akerwards pre- 
vail, and Jupiter. appears openly in their favour, /. 8. 


Though. after all, I cannot. diſſemble my opinion, that 


the poet's chief intention in this, was to introduce that 

fine epiſode of the parting of Hector and Andromache. 

This change of the ſcene to Troy furniſhes him with a 

great number of beauties. By this means (ſays Euſta- 

thius) his pcem is for à time diveſted of the fiercengſi and 

violence of battels, and being as it were waſhed from Janghe 
VOL. II B 
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Unbar the ſacred gates, and ſeek the por 1 
With offer d vows, in Ilion's topmoſt r. 7 
The largeſt mantle het rich wardrobes hold, 
Moſt pris d for art, and labour d o'er with 4 * 4 
Before the goddeſs honour d knees be ſpread 115 
And twelve young heifers to her altars ld. 
If fo the pow'r, atton d by fervent pray r, 

Our wives, gs our ee, 


ter and blood, . calm and failing b Yhe beauty f 
* Various ae. 


117. V the pow'r, atton' d, etc.] The poet hers 


* ſuppoſes Helenus, by his ſkill in augury or ſome 


other divine inſpiration, well informed that the might 
of Diomed, which wrought ſuch great deſtruction a- 
mong the” Troje, was the gift of Pallas incenſed a- 
gainſt them. The prophet therefore directs prayers, 
offerings and ſacriſices to be made to appeaſe the anger 
of this offended goddeſs ; not to invoke the mercy of 
any propitious deity. * This is conformable to the 
whole ſyſtem of Pagan ſuperſtition, the worſhip where- 
of being grounded, not on love but fear, ſeems directed 
rather to avert the malice and anger of a wrathful and 
_ miſchievous daemon, than to implore the aſſiſtance and 
protection of a benevolent being. In this ſtrain of re 
ligion this ſame prophet is introduced by Virgil in the 
third Eneid, giving particular direction to Æneas to 
appeaſe the Indigdation of Juno, as the only means 
which could bring his labours to a proſperous end. 


Unum illad ibi „nate Dea, prægue omnibus unum 
Prædicum, et repetens iterumpue iterumgue mpnebn : 

Junonis nagna primum prece numen adora; © 
Junoni cane vota libens, dominamque potentem 
Supplicibus ſupera donis,—— 
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And far avert Tydides waſteful ire, l 


That mows whole troops, and makes Arenen: 120 
Not thus Achilles taught our boſts to dread, f 


Sprung tho he was from more than mortal baba 9014 
Not thus xeſiſtleſs ruld the ſtream of ſight. 
In rage unbounded, and unmatch'd in might. 

Hector obedient, heard ʒ and, with a bound, 1235 
Leap'd from his trembling chariot: to the ground 7 


Thro' all his hoſt, inſpiring ſorce, he flies, 


And bids the wander of the battel tiſe. chav d by 


NN ” 0 + A 
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With rage recruited the bold Trojans. glow,.... 9 
And turn the tyde of conflict on the oer 5 
Fierce i in the front he ſhakes two dazling ſpears: wn 


All Greece recedes, and migſt ber triumph. ears. 
Some God, they thought, who rul'd the e — 
Shot down' avengfog, from the vault of ſtats. : 


TO #11 {4 9 


Then ths, aloud. Ye dauntleſs Dardans 0 Dn 
Andzpen bons Gilde nations ſend to war! 
Be mindful of the ſtrength your futhers be: 211196 1G 


& G3 TI TAY 4 


Be (lll yourſelyes, and Hector aſks no more. 


One hour demands me in the Trojan wall, #555 300727 - 
To bid our altars flame, and victims ah: - 140 
DG 14 4 1 — 


Nor ſhall, I truſt, the matrons holy train... 
And rev rend elders, ſeek the Gods im nüt. 
This ſaid, with ample ſtrides the hero paſt; 
The ſhield's large orb bebind his ſhoulder.caſt,, 
His neck o'erſhading, to his ancle hung 145 
And as he march'd, the brazen buckler rang. 
| B 2 


16 HOMER's 1ILIAD. Bools VE 
Now pans'd the battel, (godlike Hector gone) 
Wben daring e great Tydeus' ſon 
V. 147. The interview of” Glaucus and Dimied)] No 


paſſage in our author has been the ſubject of more ſevere 
and groundleſs criticiſms than this, where theſe. two 


heroes enter into a long converſation (as they will have 


it) in the heat of a battel. Monſieur Dacier's anſwer 
in defence of Homer is ſo full, that I cannot do better 
than totranſlate it from bis remarks.on the 26th chapter 
of Ariſtotle's Poetic. There can be nothing more un- 
juſt than the criticiſms paſt upon things that are the ef- 


fect of cuſtom. - It was uſual in ancient times for ſol- 


diers to tal together before they encountered. Homer 


is full oſ examples of this ſort, and he very well de- 


ſerves we ſhould be fo, juſt as to believe, he had never 
done it ſo often, but that it was agreeable to the man- 
ners of his age. But this is not only a thing of caſtom, 
but founded on reaſon itſelf. The ties of hoſpitality 
in thoſe times were held more ſacred than thoſe of 
blood; and it is on that account Diomed gives ſo long 


an e to Glaucus, whom he acknowleges to be 


his gueſt, with whom it was not lawful to engage in 
rombate. Homer makes an admirable. uſe. of this con- 
juncture, to introduce an entertaining hiſtosy after ſe 
many battels as he has been deſcribing, and to nude 
the mind of his reader by a recital of ſo much variety as 
the ſtory of the family of Siſyphus... It may be farther 
obſerved, with what addreſs and management he places 
this — converſation; ĩt is. not duriug the heat of an 
obſtinate battel, which had been too unſeaſonable to be 
excuſed by any cuſtom whatever; but he brings it in 


after he has made Hector retire into Troy, when the 


abſence of ſo powerful an enemy had given Diomed 
that leiſure which be could not have had otherwiſe. 

One need only read the judicious remark of Euſtathius 
upon this — The poet (ſays after having cauſe 4 
Iector 10 go out of the fight, ae, the violence of 


SB MACHU ers 5845 


fo 


the tranquillity and fecurity of un hiſtoric al narvation. For 


un RODS un ng SO mnQguygynT mo. 


Book VI. mOWEMsTLESD. CY 


Between both armies met: the chiefs from fr 
Obſerv d each other, and had mark d for wur: 150 


wars, odif; gives fome relaxation to the role; in camfin 
him to paſs from the confiſton and diſorder” of the och £ 


by means of the 2 of Glaucus, he caſts a thouſtind 
pleaſing wonders into bis poem; at fables, that inclade 


beautiful allegories, hiflories, ginedbgizs; — 5800 


cuſtoms, and ſeveraÞ other grates that ten to ib def. 


ing of his work; and which by breaking" (us ans muy ſoy 
the monotoy of it, agreedbly inſtruct᷑ the reader. Let us 
obſerve in how fine a manner Homer has hereby praiſ. 
ed both Diomed and Hector. For he makes us know. 
that as long as Hector is in the field, the Greeks have 
not the leaſt leiſure to take breath; ani that as ſon as 
he quits it, all the Frojans, however they had regained 
all their advantages, were not able to Diomed 
ſo far as to prevent his entertaining himſelf with Ghueus 
without any danger to his party. Some may think aft 
ter all, that though we may juſtify Homer, yer we cati- 
not excuſe the manners of his time; it not being natures 
for men with ſwords in their bands d uillogue nner 
in cool blood juſt before they engage. But not to al- 
lege, that theſe very manners yet remain in thoſe 
countries, which have not been corru pted by the com- 
merce of other nations, (which is à great ſign of their 
being natural) what reaſon ean be offered that it ig 
more natural to fall on at firſt ſight with rage and fierce- 
neſs, than to ſpeak to an enemy before the entounter 
Thus far monſieur Dacier; and St. Evremont uſles h- 
morouſly, if it might not be as proper in that country 
for men to harangue before they fonght;, as it is in 
England to make ſpeeches before they are hanged? + 
That Homer is not in general apt to- make unſeaſon- 
able harangues (as theſe cenſurers would repreſent) 
may appear from that remarkable care he has ſnewn in 
many places to avoid them: as when in the fifth, books 
B 3 


8 HOMERsILTAD. Book'VE: 
Near as they drew, Tydides thus began, © 1 
What art ** race of man? 


Eneas, being enced on a ſudden in the middle of i the 
fight, is ſeen with ſurprige by his ſoldiers ; he ſpecifies 
with particular caution, that they aſked hin no queſtions 
how he became cured, in a time of ſo much buſineſs and 
action. Again, when there is a neceſſity in the ſame 
book that Minerva ſhould have a conference with 
Diomed, in order to engage him againſt Mars (after her 
prohibition to him to fight with the gods) Homer chuſes 
a time for that ſpeech, juſt when the hero is retired be- 
hind his chariot to take breath, which was the only 
moment that could be ſpared daring: the hurry of that 


whole engagement. One might u, we" intances 
of the ſame kind, _ 


_ - Thediſcourſe of Glaucus to Diomed i is ſeverely cen 
| fared, not only on account of the circumſtance of time 
and place; but likewiſe on the ſcore of the end and de- 
ſign of the poem. But the critics, who have made this 
odjeclion, ſeem neither to oomprehend the deſign of the 
poet in general, nor the particular aim of this diſcourſe. 
Many paſſages in the beſt ancient poets appear unaffect- 
ing at preſent, which probably gave the greateſt delight 
to their firſt readers, becauſe they were nearly intereſt- 
ed in what was there related. It is very plain that Ho- 
mer deſigned this poem as a monument to the honour 
of the Greeks, who, though conſiſting of ſeveral inde- 


pendent ſocieties, were yet very national in point of 


glory, being ſtrongly aſſected with every thing that 
ſeemed to advance the honour of their common coun- 


try, and reſentful of any indignity offered to it. This 


diſpoſition was the ground of that grand alliance which 
is the ſubject of this poem. To men ſo fond of their 
country's glory, what could be more agreeable than to 
read a hiſtory filled with wonders of a noble family tran- 
ſplanted from Greece into Aſia? They might here learn 


with pleaſure that the Grecian virtues did not degenerate 
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Bock VI. HOM ERNI ILI AB $ 
Our eyes, till now, that aſpe& ne er beheld /,. 
Where fame is reap'd amid th eimbattel'd fed: 


Vet far before the troops thou dar'ſt pe: „ 
And meet a lance the fierceſt heroes fear. 
Unhappy they, and eta e. ine 

Who tempt dur fury ben Minerva fires f © 10 * 


But if from heav'n, celeſtial; thow deſeends s: 
mmm no more contend. * — 


I I (2bogod? dai dg oi mit o aoimgulonry 
by N into diſtant elimes: but eſpeeially th 
muſt be affected with uncommon delight to 44 th 
Sarpedon and Glaucus, the braveſt of the Trojan auxi- 
laries, were originally Greek. öder 

Taſſo in this manner has introduted atv" agretable 
epiſode, which ſhews Clorinda the offspring of Chriſti- 
an Parent, though engaged in the ſeryice ofthe Tnfidels, 
Cant 1a Sc io 05! $52 029 Sti It 149 SET Bas 

V. 149. Between both adit met, ete.] It is ofval 
with Homer, before he introduces a hero, to make as it 
were a halt, to render him the mote remarkable. No: 
thing could more prepare the attention and exp 
of the reader, than this /circumſtanee at the firſt meet- 
ing of Diomed and Glaucus. Joſt 'at'the me when 
the mind begins to be weary with the battel, it is A- 
verted with the proſpect of a finple combate; Wilen of 
a ſudden turns to an interview of friendſhip, and an 
unexpecled ſcene of ſociable virtue. The whole air of 
the converſation between theſe two heroes has ſome- 
thing heroically ſolemn in it. 

v. 159. Bat if from heav wy ete. ]. A -quick'Gua 
of mind from the: greateſt impiety to as great fa 
tion, is frequently obſervable in men, who having bay 
guilty of the moſt heinous' crimes without any remorſe, 
on the ſudden are filled with doubts and ſeruples about 
the moſt lawful or indifferent actions. This ſeems the 
preſent caſe of Diomed, who havingknowingly wound- 


* 


20 HO M E R' IL EAD. Bock VI. 


Not long Lyeurgus view d the golden light, + 
That daring man who-mix'd with gods in fight; 
Bacchus, and Bacchus! votaries, he drove 

With brandiſh'd ſteel from Nyſſa's ſacred grove, - 
Their conſecrated ſpears lay ſcatter'd round, 165 
With curling vines and twiſted ivy bound 
While Bacchus headlong ſought the briny flood, 

And Thetis' arms receiv'd the trembling God. 

Nor fail'd the crime th immortals wrath to move, 


5 (h- immortals bleſt with endleſs eaſe above) 170 


ed and inſulted the deities, is now afraid to engage the 
firſt man he meets, leſt perhaps a God might be con- 
cealed in that ſhape. This diſpoſition of Diomed pro- 
duces the queſtion he puts to Glaucus, which without 
this conſideration will appear impertinent, and ſo na- 


turally occaſions that agreeable epiſode of Bellerophon, 


which Glaucus relates in anſwer to Diomed. 

y. 161. Not long Lycurgus, etc.] What Diomed 
here ſays is the effect of remorſe, as if he had exceeded 
the commiſſion of Pallas in encountering with the Gods, 
and dreaded the conſequences of proceeding too far. 
At leaſt he had no ſuch commiſſion now, and beſides, 
was no longer capable of diſtinguiſhing them from men, 
(a faculty ſhe had given him in the foregoing book:) 
he therefore mentions this ſtory of Lycurgus as an ex- 
ample that ſufficed to terrify him from ſo raſh an un- 
dertaking. The ground of the fable they ſay is this: 
Lycurgus cauſed moſt of the vines of his country to be 


rooted up, ſo that his ſubjects were obliged to mix it 


with water, when it was leſs plentifut: hence it was 
feigned that Thetis received Bacchus into her boſom. 
V. 170. Immortals bleſt with endleſt eaſe.) Though 
Dacier's and moſt of the verſions take no notice of the 
epithets uſed i in this place, Octo ge Corrs, Dii facile 


* 


Book VI, HOME RO ILTAD. at 
Depriv'd of ſight by their avenging dom 
Chearleſs he breath d, and wander 'd in the gloom: © + 
Then ſunk unpity'd to the dire abodes, ener 

A wretch accurſt, and bated by the Gods ! 

I brave not heav'n: but if the fruits of earth 175 
Suſtain thy life, and human be thy birth; ö 
Bold as thou art, too prodigal of breath, _ 
Approach, and enter the dark gates of death. 

What, or from whence I am, or who my fire, _ 
(Reply'd the chief) can Tydeus ſon inquire? _ 180 
Like leaves on trees the race of man is found, 

Now green in youth, now with'ring on the ground; 


ſeu beate viventes; the tranſlator thought it a beauty 
which be could not but endeavour to preſerve, Milton 
ſeems to have had this in his eye in his ſecond book; 


- hou wilt bring me ſoon 
Ti that new world of light and bliſs, W 1205 
The Gods who live at eaſe — ln 


V. 1 78. Approach, and enter the dark, —— of death 4 
This haughty air which Homer gives his heroes was 
doubtleſs a copy of the .manners and hyperbolical 
ſpeeches of thoſe times, Thus Goliah to David, 1 Sam. 
ch. 17. Approach, and I will give thy fie 200 to the 15 
Htbe ain and the beaſts ofthe the fold. The Grientals 
the ame uage to this day. 

V. 1 i leaves an fro »; There i is a noble * 
vity in the, beginning of this ſpeech of Claucus, accord- 
ing to. the true ſtyle of antiquity, Few, and evil are qur 
days.,, This beautifal thought of our author, whereby 
the race of men are compared to the leayes of trees, is 
celebrated by Simonides in a fine fragment. extant in 
Stobæus. The ſame thought may be Ione. in Eccle- 
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in this obvious application to the mortality and fuccef- 
ſion of human life, it ſeems however deſigned by the 


* 


22 HOME R' ILIAS. Bock vn 


Another race the following ſpring ſupplies, 


They fall ſucceſſive, and ſucceſſive riſe; + 


So generations in their courſe decay, * 1 
So flouriſh theſe, when thoſe are paſt away. 


But if thou ſtill perſiſt to ſearch my birth, 


Then hear a tale that fills the ſpacious earth. 

A city ſtands on: Argos” utmoſt bound, 
(Argos the fair for warlike ſteeds renown'd) 190 
Xolian Siſyphus, with wiſdom bleſt, | 
In ancient time the happy walls poſſeſt, 


ſiaſticus, ch. 14. Y. 18. almoſt in the fame words; A. 
of the green leaves on a thick tree, ſome fall, and ſome 
grow ; ſo is the generation of fleſh and blood, one cometh to 
an end, and another is born. 

The reader, who has ſeen ſo many paſſages imitated 
from Homer by ſucceeding poets, will no doubt be 


pleaſed to ſee one of an ancient poet which Homer has 


here imitated: this is à fragment of Muſaeus preſerved 
by Clemens Alexandrinus in his Stromata, lib. 6. 
"Nc & adrec x Aa purer Tridwpor Upupet 
AAN ftv tv ptatyor awoplhives, arxc Ii ede 
ag If xai avdpory yeviy xa pULArcY jðv oct. 


Though this compariſon be juſtly admĩred for its beauty 


poet in this place as a proper emblem of the tranſito 


ſtate, not of men, but of families, ieh being by their 


misfortunes or follies fallen and decayed!” 40 again in 
a happier ſeaſon revive and flouriſi in the fame and 


virtues of their poſterity: in this ſenſe it is a direct 


anſwer to what Diomed had aſked; as well as a proper 
preface to what Glaucus relates of his own family, 


which having been extinct in Corinth, had recovered 
new life in Lycia. 
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Book VI. HOMER's ILTAD. 


Then call'd Ephyre: Glaucus was his ſon; 3 of. 
Great Glaucus, father of Bellerophon, V/V 


Who o'er the-ſons:of men in beauty ſhin d, 195 
Lov d for that valour which preſerves mankind; 
Then mighty Praetus Argos ſceptres ſway d, 
Whoſe hard commands Bellerophon obey c. 
With direſul jealouſy the monarch rag'd, 1 
And the brave prince in num'rous toils engag' d. 

For him, Antaea burn 'd with lawleſs flame; 

And ſtrove to tempt him from the paths of fame; 

In vain ſhe tempted the relentleſs youth, 

Endu'd with wiſdom, facred fear, and truth. | 
Fir'd at his ſcorn the queen to Praetus fled, 205 
And begg'd revenge for her inſulted bed: | 
Incens'd he heard, reſolving on his fate; 

But nnn. laws reſtrain'd his hate: 


V. 193. Then cail d Ephyre. ] It was the ſame which 
was afterwards called Corinth, and had that name in 
Homer's time, as appears from this catalogue, y. 77. 

V. 196. Lov'd for that valour which preſerves man- 
kind. ] This diſtinction of true valour, which has the 
good of mankind. for its end, in oppoſition to the va · 
lour of tyrants or oppreſſors, is beautifully hinted by 
Homer in the epithet lor amiable valour, Such as 
was that of Bellerophon, who freed the land from mon- 
ſters, and creatures deſtructive to his ſpecies. It is ap- 
plied to this young hero with particular judgment and 
propriety, if. we conſider the innocence and gentleneſs 
of his manners appearing from the following ſtory, 
which every one will obſerve has a great reſemblance 


with that of Joſeph in the ſcriptures, 


24 HOMERSTLTAD. Book VI: 
To Lycia the devoted youth he ſent, ies GE 


With tablets ſeal'd, that told his dire ang 3 846 


Now bleſt by ev'ry-pow'r-who guards the good, 
Iybe chief arriv'd-at Tanthus ſibver flood: 
There Lycia's moharch paid him honours due; 
Nine days he ſeaſted, and nine bulls he flew... 5 
But when the tenth bright morning orient glow d, 215 
The fatal tablets, till that inſtant ſeal d, | 
The deathful ſecret to the king reveal d. 
Firſt dire Chimaera's conqueſt was enjoin d: . 


A mingled monſter, of no mortal kind; 220 


Behind, a dragon's ſiery tail was ſpread;ʒʒʒ 
A goat's rough body bore a lion's heads z 

v. 216. The faithful youth bis monarch's mandate 
ſbow'd.] Plutarch much commends the virtue of Bel- 
lerophon, who faithfully carried thoſe letters he might 
ſo juſtly ſuſpect of ill conſequence to him: the paſſage 
is in his diſcourſe of curiolity, and worth tranſcribing. 
A man of curioſity is void of all faith, and it is better 
© to trult letters or any important ſecrets to ſervants, 


« than to friends-and familiars of an.inquiſitive temper, 


“ Bellerophon, when he carried letters that ordered his 
« own deſtruction, did not unſeal them, but forbore 
© touching the king's diſpatches with the ſame conti- 
* nence, as he had refrained from injuring his bed: 


for curioſity is an incontienence as well as adultery.” | 
V. 219. Firſt dire Chimera. ] Chimaera was feigned 


to have the head of a lion breathing flames, the body 
of a goat, and the tail of a dragon; becauſe the moun- 
tain of that nume in Lycia had a vulcano on its top, 
and nouriſhed lions; the middle part afforded paſture 
* goats, and the bottom was infeſted with ſerpents. 
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Beck VI. HOME R'“ I1LI AD. 2. 
Her pitchy noſtrils flaky flames expire; 
Her gaping throat emits infernal ſire. 

This peſt heflaughter'd (for he read the ſkies, 225 
nnn * 
(Fierceſt of men) and thoſe the warrior flew. 

Next the bold Amazon's whole force defy'd; 
And conquer d ſtill, for heav'n was on his ſide. 230 
Nor ended here his toils: —— j 

At his return, a treacherous. ambuth roſe, | 

With levell'd ſpears along the winding hore; 8 
There fell they breathleſs, and return'd no more. 


At length the monarch with Ay = FER 
Confeſs'd the Gods, and God · deſcended . 


Bellerophon deſtroying theſe, POET" Av n6tin- 
tam habitable, was ſaid to have conquered Chimera, 
He calls this — Sie yevor, in the manner of the 
Hebrews,” who gave to any thing vaſt or extraordinary 
the appellative of Divine. Were W ſays, The 
mountains of God, ete. ee, WAS: 7 

V. 227% The Solymean ll Theſe: Solymi were 
an ancient nation inhabiting the mountainous: parts of 
Aſta Minor, between Lycia and Piſidia. Pliny men- 
tions them as an inſtance aſ a people ſo intirely deſtroy- 
ed, that no footſteps of them remained in his time. 
Some authors both ancient and modern, from a reſem- 
blance in ſound to the Latin name of ſeruſalem, have 
confounded them with the Jews, Tacitus, ſpeaking of 
the various opinions concerning the origin of the Jew- 
iſh nation, has theſe words: Clara alii tradunt Judæ- 
orum initia: Solymos carminibus Homeri celebrut am geu- 
2 conditæ urbi W namen e 8 Rolle. Hiſt. 

ib. Go:tss 153: ; 
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26 ROME R' ILIA n. Book. Vis 


His daughter gave, the ſtranger to detain, 
With half the honaurs of his ample rein 


The Lycians grant a choſen ſpace. of ground, 
With woods, with vineyards, and witli harveſts crown di 
There long the diief his happy lot poſſeſs d, 241 
With two brave ſons and one fair daughter bleſs d, 
(Fair ev'n in heav'nly eyes; her fruitful love ha 
_Crown'd- wirh Sarpedon's birth th' embrace of Jove:) 
But when at laſt, diſtracted in his mind, 7 
Forſook by heav'n, forſaking human kind, 


V. 239. The Lycians grant a chgſen ſpace of ground, 1 
It was uſual in the ancient times upon any ſignal piece 
af ſervice performed by the kings, or great men, to 
have a portion of land-deereed; by the public as a re- 
ward to them. Thus when Sarpedon in the twelfth 
book incites Glaucus to behave himſelf valiantly, be 
puts Wade e ee hy 
ee 26 nan tt Hove 
Tb, rin 45 eee de hes — 088. 
Kai Tigeveg vt HHN wiye Rav Tap — 00 10 
| Kao, puraang xal dpupns rupop%ο. 
In the ſame manner in the ninth book of Virgil, Niſus 
is promiſed by Aſcanius the fields which were poſſeſſed 
by Latinus, as a reward for u ſervice he indertook. 


So —— awd rex habet ive Latinus. 


Chapman has an interpolation in this place to tell us 
that this field was afterwards. called by the Lycians, 
The field of wanderings, from the wanderings and diſtracti- 

on of Bellerophon in the latter part of his life. But they 
were not theſe fields that were called Angie, but thoſe 
upon which he fell from the horſe Pegaſus, when he 
endeavoured (as the fable has it) to mount to heaven. 
V. 245. But when at laſt, etc.] The ſame critics, 
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n 
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Wide o'er th' Aleiun ſield he choſe to ſtray , &; 
A long, forlorn; utteomfortable Way! Haun 
Woes heap'd on woes conſum'd his waſted: heart; 9552 


His beauteous — — 2 * 


His eldeſt- born by raging Mars was ſlain, 


In combate on the Solymzan plain. Sus ti att wh: 7 
Hippolochasſurviv'd; from him I came; 10 J 1, 


The honour'd author of my birth and name 


By his decree I fouptit the Trojan tum 1 
By his inſtruti ons earn to in manu, 1d: 40005 


who have taxed Homer for beiap to0 tions in this 
ſtory of Bellerophon, have cenſured him for omitting to 
relate the particular offence which had raiſed the anger 
of the Gods againſt 1 man formerly fo highly favoured 
by them: but this relation coming from the mouth of 
his grandſon, it is with great decorum and propriety he 
paſſes over in ſilence thoſe crimes of his anceſtor, which 
had provoked the divine vengeance againſt him. Milton 
has interwoven this ſtory with what Homer 2 relates 


of Bellero phon NEG 

Leſt from this fhing ſteed urid (4s once. 
Bellerophon, tho) from & r 701 0 24 
Hifnoimiei on th Aleian field T fall,” uct. © 
Erroneous there to 9 wander ond ufo hr 46 
Parad. Loft, B. 7. 


0 in his third book —— quntevs, 
having that perſons oppreſſed with woe na- 
E ſeek ſolitude, inſtances this example of Belle- 
1 0 at hives | us bis wan en un 


| 2 an is od on Aleit, E Fr 
Ife ſuum cor edens, homi num veſligia vitans. + 
WY ; 
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To add new horiours to my-native-land,' oo 


eee Bog t P 
And emulate the glories of our race. 1 


He ſpoke, and tranſport ans Tt han; 1700 
In earth the gen rous warrior fix d his dart, 5 
Then friendly, thus, the Lycian prince Ade: N 
Welcome, my brave hereditary gueſt! drourk 


Thus ever let us meet, with kind embrace, 265 


Nor ſtain the ſaered ſriendſtup of our race 
Knoy, chief, our grandſires have been 838 eu, 


Geneys the ſtrong, l the _ 1 


BID ys 


5. 267. Wo. graudſire res þ have been gu ue ſts of 1 <x rh 


laws of hoſpitality were anciently he 10 great venerd 


The friendſhip contracted hereby was fo Geral, 


= they preferred it to all the bands of conſanguinity 


and alliance, and accounted it ; obligatory even to the 
wurd and fourth generation. we have ſeen in the 
foregoing ſtory of Bellerophon, that Prætus, a prince 


under the ſuppoſition of being injured in the higheſt 
degree, is yet afraid to revenge himſelf upon the cri- 
minal on this account: he is forced to ſend him into 
Lucia rather than be guilty of a breach of this law in 


bis own country. And the king of Lycia having en- 
tertained the ſtranger beſore he unſealed the letters, 
puts him upon expeditions abroad, in which he might 


be deſtroyed, rather than at his court. We here ſee 


Diomed and Glaucus agreeing not to be enemies during 
the whole courſe of a war, only becauſe their grand- 
fathers had been mutual gueſts. - And we afterwards 
find Teucer engaged with the Greeks on this account 
againſt the Trojans, though he was himſelf of Trojan 
extraction, the nephew of Priam by the mother's ſide, 
and coufin-german of Hector, whoſe life he purſues 


N 
rt 
ee 
5 
ls 
it 
IN 
C 
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| Mindful of this, in friendſhip let us join 
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Our ancient ſeat his honour'd preſence grad, 
Where twenty days in genial gites he paſs d. - 270 
The parting heroes mutual preſents leſt ; vor 1048 
A golden goblet was thy grandfire's giſ t; 
Oeneus a belt of matchleſs work beſtow d. 
That rich with Tyrian dye refulgent glow'd.” (778% 
(This from his pledge I learn d, which ſaſely ſtor d 275 
Among my treaſures, ſtill adorns my board: 
For Tydeus left me young, when Thebe's wall 
Beheld the ſons of Greece untimely fall.) AM 3 


If heav'n our ſteps to foreign lands incline, 
My guelt in Argos thou, and I in OO 
Enough of Trojan to this lance ſhall yield, 


In the full harveſt of yon ample field; 


Enough of Greeks ſhall dye thy ſpear with gore; 

But thou and Diomed be foes no more. 1 
Now change we arms, and prove to either hoſt 5750 
We guard the friendſhip of the line we boaſt. 

Thus having ſaid, the gallant chiets aligbt, 5 
Their hands they join, their mutual faith they pligbt; 
Brave Glaucus then each narrow thought reſign d, 290 
(Jove warm'd his baſom and inlarg d his . 


with the utmoſt — PLKL They preſerved. i in | dei 


families the preſents which had been made on theſe oc 


caſions, as obliped to tranſmit to their children the me- 
morials of this right of hoſpitality, Euſtathius. 
9. 291. Jobe warm ' his b:/n and enlarg d his mind. 2 
The words in the original are i pptvas, which may 
equally be interpreted, he 2 away bis ſenſe, ot be elt. 
3 
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For Diomed's braſs arms, of mean device, r 
For which nine oxen paid (a vulgar price) 
He gave his on, of gold divinely wrought, + 
A hundred beeves the-ſhining purchaſe bought. 295 
Meantime the guardian of the Trojan ſtate, -  - 

Great Hector, enter'd at the Scæan g. 
Beneath the beech-tree's conſecrated ſhades, 

The Trojan matrons andi the Trojan maids Lang! 


n pid ana hol I E d 
doted his mind: The former 8886 a reflection upon 


Glaucus's prodence, for making ſo unequal an exchange, 


the latter a praiſe of the magnanimity and 

which induced him to, it, Porpbyry « contends for its 
being underſtood in this laſt way, and Euſtathius, 
monſieur and madam Dacier, are of the ſame opinion. 

Notwithſtanding | it is certain that Ihr uſes the ſame 
words in the contrary ſenſe i in the ſeventeenth Uiad, 
y. 470. of the original, and in the nineteenth, V. 137. 

And it is: an obvious remark, that the mterpretaüiof f 
Porphyry as much diſtioneurs: Diomed who propoſed 


this exchange, as it does honour to Glaucus for con- | 


fenting to it. However, 1 have followed it, if not as 
the julter, as the moſt heroic Rue, and as it has the 
nobler air in poetry. 4 42> tn 0g 

V. 295. A hundred 1 1 wonder the curious 
have not remarked from this place, that the proportion 
of the value of gold to braſs in the time of the Trojan 
war, was but as an hundred to nine; allowing theſe 
armours of equal weight: which, as they belonged to 
men of equal ſtrength, is a Wen ſuppoſition. As 
to this manner of computing the value of the armour 
by bceves or oxen, it might be either becauſe the money 
was anciently ſtamped with thoſe figures, or, (which is 


moſt probable in this place) becauſe in thoſe times they 


generally purchaſed by exchange of commodities as we 
ſee by a paſſage near the end of the ſeventh book. 


2 


Ae ene a... a Ml; we © wud — — 


Twelve domes for them and their lov'dſponſes ſhone, 110 


Hither great Hector pals'd, nor eee, Ftrc1 


Long in a ſtrict embrace ſhe-beld her ſon, 
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Around him fiock d, all preſi d with pious ere 300 


For huſbands, brothers, ſons, engaꝑ d in war. 


He bids the train in long proceſſion go oh 
And ſeek the Gods, tavert th impending woe. 
And now to Priamꝰs ſtately oourts he eam, | p 
Rais'd on arch d columns of ſtupendous frame; zog 
Oer theſe a range of marble ſtructure run, * 
The rich pavilions of his fifty ſonns 

In fifty chambers lodg d: and rooms of ſtate 

Oppos'd to.thole, where Priam's daughters 3 Tt 


* 24 T4 


of equal beauty, and of poliſti'd ſtone, 


Of royal Hecuba, his mother queen, 17 hb 
(With her Laodice, whoſe beauteous face 


91 Ys * 


Surpaſs'd. the — of Troy 3 iluſtrious-race)... 


And preſs'd his hand, and tender thas begun, 
O Hector ſay, what great occaſion calls 

My ſon from fight, when Greece ſutrounds Gur walls? 

Com'ſt thou to ſupplicate th” almighty power, 320 

With lifted hands from Ilion's lofty tow'r? 

Stay, till I bring the cup with Bacchus crown id, 

In Jove's high name, to ſprinkle on the webt, 


And pay due vows to all the Gods around. 


Then with a plenteous draught refreſii oli, 225 
And draw new ſpirits from the gen'rous bowl | 
Spent as chou art with loag laborious fight,. 


rn of thy country's. right. 


— 
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Far hence be Bacchus gifts (the chicfrejoin'd) 
Inflaming wine, pernicious to mankind, 8 8 339 

Unnerves the limbs, and dulls the noble mind. ; 
Let chiefs abſtain, and ſpare the ſacred juice 

To ſprinkle to the Gods, its better uſe. 

By me that holy office were prophan' d; ns tte | 
Ill fits it me, with human gore diſtain'd, 335 


v. 329. Far hence be Bacchus gifts - Hani 
wine.] This maxim of HeRor's, concerning wine, has 
a great deal of truth i in it. It is a vulgar miſtake to 
imagine the uſe of wine either raiſes the ſpirits, or in- 
- creaſes ſtrength, The beſt phyſicians agree with Ho- 
mer in this point; whatever our modern ſoldiers may 
obje to this old heroic regimen. One may take notice 
that Sampſon as well as Hector was a water-drinker 
for he was a Nazarite by vow, and as ſuch was forbi 
the uſe of wine, To which _— t in ur Samp- 
ſon Agoniſtes: 


Where-ever fountain or freſh current u s + 
Againſt the eaſtern ray, tranſhucent, pure, 
With touch ethereal of heav'n's fiery rod, 
I drank, from the clear milky juice allaying ; 
Thirſt, and reſre{#'4; nor emy/dthem the grape 
 TWhoſe heads that turbulent liguor fills with fumes. 


V. 335. Ill fits it me, with human gore diſtain'd, etc.] 
The cuſtom which prohibits perſons polluted with 
blood to perform any offices of divine worſhip before 
they were purified, is fo ancient and univerſal, that it 
may in ſome ſort be eſteemed a precept of natural re- 
ligion, tending to inſpire an uncommon dread and re- 
ligious horror of bloodſhed, There is a fine paſſage in 
Euripides, where Iphigenia argues how impoſſible it is 
that human facrifices thould be acceptable to the Gods, 


W 
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To the pure ſkies theſe horrid hands to raf, 

Or offer heav n geit fire Peek praiſ. 
You, with your matrons, go! 4 ſpotleſs train 

And burn rich „bert ET Maid Bs 956 * 
The largeſt mantle your full wardrobes hold, 340 
Moſt priz d for art, and labbour d oer with gold, 
Before the goddeſs' honour knees be ſpreadſ, 
And twelve young heifers to her altar led. EY J 

$0 may the pow rj atton · d by fervent pray: 
Our wives, our infants, and our 1 1 >» wh "249 
And far avert Tydides' waſteful 1 ire, N ee 
Who mows whole troops, and makes all Troy ey 
Be this, O mother, your religious care 
1 go to rouze loft Paris to the war; ** | 20 * a 4 
If yet, not lot to all the ſenſe of ſbame, 330 


The recreant warrior hear the voice of fame 


Oh would kind earth the hateful wretch embrace, 
That peſt of Troy, that ruin of our race! 
Deep to the dark abyſs might he deſcend, © 


Troy yet ſhould flouriſh, and my ſorrows end. 35 5 
This heard, ſhe gave command; and ſummon'd came 
Each noble matron, and | Hloſrious dame. 


27 ** 


1 
” 
* 


| fince they do not permit ang geßled with blood, of 


even polluted with the touch of a dead body, to cofiſe 
near their altars. Tphig. in Tuuris, V. 380. Virgft 


makes his Zneas ſay the ſame thing Hector Wes bes. 
Me bello e tanto digreſſum et cede recenti 
Attrectare neſus, donec me flumine vivo 
| Abliers—— ee e HA 
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The Phrygian queen to ber rich wardrobe went, ' 
Where treaſur d odours breath'd a coſtly ſcent. © 
There lay the veſtares, of no vulgar art, 361 
Sidonian maids embroĩder d eviry part, | 
Whom from ſvſt Sidon yantbful Paris bore, |. 
With Helen thuching on the Tyrian ſhore, - :. _/(/ 
Here as the queen revoly'd with careful eyes 
The various textures and the various dyes, - 3656 
She choſe a veil that ſhone ſuperior far, ö 
And glow'd refulgent as the morning ſtar. 

Herſelf with this the lung proceſſion leads; 

The train majeſtically low proceeds. 


{ 


Soon as to Ilion's topmoſt tow'r they come, 370 


And awful reach the high Palladian dome, 
Antenor's conſort, fair Theano, waits 
As Pallas“ prieſteſs, and unbars the gates: / | 
With bands uplifted and imploring eyes, 


They fill the — with n cries. 3757 


V. 361. Sidenian maids.) Dictys Cretenſis, Iib. 1. 
acquaints us that Paris returned not directly to Troy af- 
der the rape of Helen, but fetched a compaſs, probably 
to avoid purſuit, He touched at Sidon, where he ſur- 
prized the king of Phœnicia by night, and carried off 

many of his treaſures. and captives, among. which pro- 
| bably were theſe Sidonian women. The author of the 
ancient poem of the Cypriacs ſays, he ſaited from Spar- 
ta to Troy in the ſpace of three days: from Which 
palſage Herodotus concludes that poem was not Ho- 
mer's. We find in the ſcriptures, that Tyre and 
Sidon were famous for works in gold, embroidery, etc. 
and for whatever regarded magnificence and luxury. 

Y. 374 With hands upli ed] The only geſture de- 


b 2 mw 
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Plac'd on Minerva's knees, and thus * 5 
Oh awful goddeſs? ever-dreadfot mad. 

Troy's A $4 4 


ſcribed by Ho ax uſed. by the ancients.in 8 
cation of the . is the lifting. up of their hands to 
heaven. Virgil frequently alludes to- this practice; 
particularly in the ſecond: book there is a paſſage, the 
beauty of which. is much raiſed by this. e. 


Ecce trahebatur paſſis Priameia virgo © 
Crinibus, a-templo, Caſſandra, adyti/que Minerva, 
Ad celum tendens, atdentia lumina fruſtrg 


Lumina! nam teneras arcebant vincula palmas. 


v. 378. Oh awfal goddeſs, etc.] This proceſſion of 
the Trojan matrons to the temple of Minerva, with 
their offering, and the ceremonies; though it be a paſs 
ſage ſome moderns have criticiſed upon, ſeems to have 
particularly pleaſed Virgil. For be has not only intro - 
duced it among the n in the __ at 1 N 


En. 1. V. 483. 
Interea ad templum non aque Palladis lan: 
Crinibus Hjades-paſſis, peplumque ferebunt 
Sunppliciter triſtot; et tunſae pectora 5. een 
Diva folo fixos ocules averſa tenebat. N 5 E 
But he has again copied it in the 2 book, where 


the Latian dames make the ſame proceſſion upon the 


approach of-Aneas to their city. The prayer to the 
en is tranſlated almoſt word for word: $i}: * 


As.mipoten. bell prefer, m virgo, f 1 * 
Frange manu telum Phrygii pradonis, et ipſum 


Pronum ſterne ſolo portiſque effinde ſub altis. 
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Break — pave. 380 
| D Nan wall. 
so twelve — e 8 
— ren 
But ons een by WIR and pray r, 


- While theſc appear before the pow r with pray rs, * 
Hector to Paris lofty dome repairs. | r 


204. 
FS an * 94 


Himſelf the manſic rs 390 
——— . 
eee eee eee eee 1 


This prayer in dhe Latin poet ſeems 
leſs propriety, ſince Pallas appears no where intereſted 
in the conduct of affairs. through the whole Aneid. 
The ſirſt line of the Greek here is tranſlated more literal- 
ly than the former verſions; gui, Na bedr, 1 take 
the ſirſt epithet to allude to Minerva's being the parti» 
cular protectreſs of Troy by means of the Palladi 

and not (as Mr. Hobbes — it) the proteſt 
of all cities in general. 

V. 387. But they vow'd in vain. For. Helenus only 
ordered that prayers ſhould be made to Minerva to 
drive Diomed from before the walls. But Theano ©, prays 
that Diomed may periſh, and periſh. flying, which i is in 
cluded, in his falling forward. Madam Dagier is ſo free 
as to obſerve here, that women. are ſeldom moderate in 
the prayers they make againſt. hows * ede 
fore are ſeldom heard. | 

y. 390. Himſelf the — rats 43 I muſt own — 
ſelf not ſo great an enemy to Paris as ſome of the com- 
mentators. His blind paſſion is the unfortunate oc- 
calion of the ruin of his country, and he has che ill fate to 

have 
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A ſpear the hero bore of wondrous ſtrength, 


Of 395 


e os 4 
indeed I cannot ſay he endeavours much to be a better 
man than his nature made him. But as to his parts 


and turn of mind, I ſee nothing that is either weak or 


wicked, the —— thoſe times conſidered. 
On the contrary, a gentle ſoul, patient of good advice, 
though indolent enough to — it; and liable only 
to that frailty of love, which methinks might in his caſe 
as well as Helen's be charged upon the ſtars, and the 
Gods, So very amorous a conſtitution, and fo incom- 
parable a beauty to provoke it, might be temptation 
enough even to a wiſe man, and in ſome degree make 
him deſerve compaſſion, if not pardon. It is remark- 
able, that Homer does not paint him and Halen (as 
ſome other poets would have done) like monſters, o- 
dious to Gods and men, but allows their charafiers 
ſuch eſteemable qualifications as could conſiſt, , and in 
truth penerally do, with tender frailties. He giyes Paris 
ſeveral polite accompliſhments, and in particular a turn 
to thoſe ſciences that are the reſult of a fine imagina- 
tion, He makes him have a. taſte and addiction to 
curious works of alt ſorts, which cauſed him to tranſ- 
port Sidonian artiſts to Troy, and employ himſelf at 
home in adorning and finiſhing his armour: and now 
we are told that he afſembled the moſt {kilful builders 
from all parts of the country, to render his palace a 
compleat piece of Architecture. This, together with 
what Homer has ſaid elſewhere of his {kill in the harp, 
which in thoſe days included both Mylic and Poe- 
try, may I think eſtabliſh * a Bell Eſprit and a (ine 
genius. | | 
VO r. II * 
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The ſteely point with golden rinplets join'd, / 
Before him brüdtltrd, at each motion ſbind. 
Thus entring in the glitt ting robms he found 
His brother- chief, whoſe uſeleſs arms lay round, 

His eyes delighting with their ſplendid ſhow, 400 
Bright'ning the ſhield, and poliſhing me bow, 
Beſide him Helen with her virgins ſtands, - 

Guides their rich labours, and inſtructs their hands. 
Him thus unactive, with an ardent look | 
The prince beheld, and high-reſenting ſpoke. 405 
Thy hate to Troy, is this the time to ſhow ?. 

Sy \wreeeh ies fited, and r x foe!) 


. and, Thy bes to Tr 79775 ete. Al the commen- 


tators obſerve this ſpeech of Hector to be a piece of ar- 


tifice; he ſeems to imagine that the retirement of Paris 


proceeds only from his reſentment againſt the” Trojans, 


and not from his indolence, laxury, or any other cauſe, 


Plutarch thus diſcourſes * upon it.“ As à diſcreet phy- 


« ſician rather chuſes to cure his patient by diet or 
„ reſt, than by caſtoreum or ſcammony, ſo a good 


vob fend, a 4a maſter, or a good father, are always 

© betrer "leaſed to make wie of commhetiltion than fe- 
« proof, for the reformation of manners: for nothing 
ce ſo much aſſiſts a man who reprehends with frattkriefs 


4e and liberty, nothing renders him leſs offenſive, of 
© better promotes his good deſign, than to reprove 


„th calmneſs, affection, and temper. He ought not 


therefore to urge them too ſeverely if they deny the 


3 « fag, nor foreſtal their Juſtification of themſelves, but 


& rather try to help them out, and farniſh them arti- 
ce ficially with honeſt and colourable pretences to ex- 
« cuſe them; and though he ſees that their fault pro- 
& cęeded from a more ſhameful cauſe, he ſhould yet 
© jmpute it to ſomething leſs criminal. Thus Hector 
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Paris and Gteece agaialt us boch gonſpüte, + | 
Thy cloſe reſentment, and their vengeful ire. 
For thee great Hion's guardian heroes fall, 410 
Till heaps of dead alone defend ker Wall; 
For thee the ſoldien bleeds, the matron Mone, 
And waſteful war in all; its fury burns. 
Ungrateful man deſerves not this thy ce, ele 
Our troops to hearten, and our teils to ſhare? 415 
Aab, or bop de conquiring flames bend, 
And all the Phrygian glories at an end. ben N 37} 
Brother, tis juſt (reply d the beauteons youth) 
Thy free remoultrance proves thy worth and truth: 
Yet charge my abſence leſs, oh gen'rous chief! 420 


On hate to Troy, than conſcious ſhame and grief: 
kr wi with Paris, when. he tells bim, This 1 is not the 
&« ine to manifeſt your anger againſt the Trojans: K 
ce his retreat from the battel had not been abſol 
« flight, but merely the effect of reſentment and lg 
&« nation,” Plut. of knowing a flatterer from a friend. 

V. 418. Brother, tis juſt, etc.] Paris readily lays 
hold of the pretext Hector had furniſhed him with, and 
confeſſes he has partly touched upon the true reaſon of 
his retreat, but that! it was alſo partly occaſioned by the 
concern he felt at the victory of his rival. Next he 
proſeſſes his readineſs for the fight: but nothing can be 
a finer trait (if we conſider his character) than what 
Homer puts into his mouth juſt in this place, that Je is 
now exhorted to it by Helen: which ſhews that not the 
danger of his country and parents, neither private ſhame, 
nor public hatred, could ſo much prevail upon him, as 
the commands of his miſtreſs, to go e 
honour, 


D 2 


Y. 


3 
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„ HOMERS TLIAD. be v 


Here, hid from human eyes, thy brother fate, N 
And mourn'd in ſecret, his, and Ilion's fate. ; 
Tis now enough : now glory ſpreads her charms, * . 
And beauteous Helen calls her chief to arms. "og 
Conqueſt to-day my happier ſworck may bleſs, 
'Tis man's to fight, but heav'n's to give COND. 
But while 1 a arm, contain thy ardent mind; 

Or go, and Paris ſhall not lag behind: 

He Gatd; 1 nor anſwer'd Priam 8 warlike ſon: 430 
When Helen thus with lowly | grace begun, 197% I 
Oh gen'rous brother! if the guilty dame 
That cans'd theſe woes, , deferves a ſiſter's name! 
Wou'd heav n, ere all theſe dreadful deeds were done 
The day, that ſhow'd me to the golden fun, = 433 
Had ſeen my death ! why did not whirhwinds bear 
The fatal infant to the fouls TT TORT 

Why ſunk 1 not beneath the whelming tyde, 

And 'midit the roarings of the waters dy d? : 
Meav'n fill d up al my ills, and I accurſt 440 
Bore al, and Paris of thoſe Ms the wort. | 4g 


* 1 * 
. 


7 
% 
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7. 432. Helen's 1 10 The repentance n min 
(which we have before obſerved Homer never loſes an 
opportunity of manifeſting) is finely touched again here. 
Upon, the whole, we ſee the-Gods are always concerned 
in what befalls an unfortunate beauty: her ſtars fore« 
doomed all the miſchief, and heaven was to blame in 
ſuffering her to live: then ſhe fairly gets quit of the in- 
famy of her lover, and ſhews ſhe has higher ſentiments 
of honour than he. How very natural is all this ip 
the like characters to * day ? 


GG 
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*** 


Tre yet I mingle in the dj 


Demands a parting word, a tender tear: 


day vanquiſh,] Hector by a Grecian hand. 


Fook VL HOMERS JL LAY 
Helen at leaſt a bravgr ſpouſe Sigh er. Fr 
Warm'd with ſome virtue, ſome re regard of fame mat! BY dard 


— * 


Nou tir'd with tolls, thy fainting limbs recline, 


ugs od, 277 


With toils, ſuſtain d for Paris fake and n mine: | i 


* [1 3 $1:1520 


The Gods have | link” d our Sev OE, Eoppins: 1 
Our preſent woe, and infamy to come:. er 


Wide ſhall it ſpread, and laſt thro' ages lon 
Example fad! and theme of fur futu re opp. 


J bgis gta 
i The chief reply d: this time. forbids to ot Nos 850 
The Trojan bands by! hoſtile fury preſt, ” 


ON 25 11 £154 v. 


Demand their HeRtor, and his arm re I 

[2 01 nog 0 
The combate urges, and my foul's on fre, 1 8 7 
Urge thou thy knight to march where glory calls, 


J n Sh 


And timely join Mm: ere I leave the walls. | Si 


ii of [fra v-oNt tach! 5 o8t 
N 


My wife, my inſant, him a moment's tay; * . 


This day (perhaps t the laſt that ſees me here) PX =; 


FF $ $41 


This day, ſome God who bates our Trojan land. 4G 


89. 


a5 S008 we 


He ſaid, and paſs d with ſad preſaging heart 
Taſk Jas ſpouſe, 1 his ſoul's far Cearer bet PR 
7. 462. The E ede mY H effr ant Ant igT | 


Homer undoubtedly ſhines moſt apon the great fub- 
jects, in ailing ouradmiration « or terror: pity; andthe 


ſofter, pailions, are not ſo much of the nature” of his 
poem, which is formed upon anger and the-yiotenee of 


ambition. But we have cauſe to chink bis genius was 
no leſs capable'c of touching the heart with'tenderpefs, 

than of firing it with glory, from he r he 
D 3 e. Al: 


„ HOMER's IL IA p. — 


At home he ſought her, but he ſought in vain: >:H 
She, with one maid of all ee ene. 0 — 
Aid i 67 2 ue un 01 oa} vi} FL 


has leſt us of eee too... In the 
reſent epiſode of the partingat! HeQorang Andromachs, 
e has able that love, grief, and compaſſion 
could inſpire. The greateſt cenſurers of Homer have 
acknowleged themſelves, charmed with this put; even 


monſieur Perault ated i into French verſe 15 


kind of penitenitia facrilfcs" for the facrileges he 
NW 4 lr er bas tg I m bon? 


, This epiſode tends. very much to raiſe the character 
of Hector, and endear him to every reader. This bero, 
though doübcthl I he ſhodld ever [he Troy again, yet 


goes not to his wife and child, *tillafter he has taben 


Lare ſor the ſacrifice, exhorted Paris to the fight, and 
ſcharged ev ry to the Gods, and to bis country; 
Bis love of Which, as we formerly v rented, makes his 


chief dae ang 9 has Homer 


made between the manners of Paris and thoſe of Hea- 
ror, as he here ſhews them one after the other in ie 
domeſtic light, and in their regards to the fair ſex ? 

what a difference between the characters and behaviour 


of Helen and of  Andromache xr what rann 
ifture of con love, © ed. to that of unlaw 

7. — . 0jugal.loye, oppoſed. to. that of \ "fs 
I muft not forget, that Mr. Dryden has formerly 
wanflated this admirable- epiſode, . and: with ſo mueh 
 Kiccels, as to leave me at leaſt no hopes of i improving. 
or equalling it. The utmoſl J can pretend is to have 
——— few modern phraſes and deviations from the 
original, which have eſcaped that great man, Tam 

pen remark upon an author to whom every 
Engliſh» poet owes ſo much; and ſhall. therefore only 
"take notice of a criticiſm of his, which I muſt be oblig- 


ed to anſwer in its place, as it. is an \ aceplation.of He- 
mer himſelf. 


Bock VI. HOMERYTLED oy 
Had thence retir dj and with · her ſvond) joy pr” i 1A 
The young wAſtyanazz:thediope of Troy 3:0 97 505 
Penſive ſhe ſtood on Tlion' $ tow 3 | 
Betichd the War, unc are ſight 
here her g dn e xpl 85 8 
ö n wounds her bleeding vcantry bote. ' bas 
Bat ke who bound nor phft hrs yu A HO 
Whoſe yi 364 34 DSIENAFY 3b Uno 
gabe Shari him a6 ber bennry b. 
_ in — gates, and aſled whatrwayſhe bent 0% 
Her parting ſtep L Abt de Ring the went f K = 45 
' Where bee iht wor made reſorts... 
„Or ſongha hen Meta in the; Trojac court I» 10 in g 
Not to . N dias 


Nor mix d with 1 mai feng ta Miner ve's Ene; 
-To:llion'sſteepy: tour ſbe bent her wayß ti; 1 4 
To mak the fortunes 6f thed6ubiful % ðxł0 


Troy fled, the heard, before the Grecian. ſword z. " 
be heard, and trembled- for her abſent ſee . 
"Diſtracted with ſurprize, the feeni'd _—_ LAY 2 125 
Fear on her cheek, and ſorrow ine | 3, a 55 


wry . 468, Penffoe ſhe fred on Hong owt ty, beight 1 It 
is a fine imagination to repreſent the tenderneſs of An- 
dromache for Hector, by her ſtanding upon the tower 
of f Troy, and watching all his motiops, in the field; e- 
ven th the religious proceſſion to Minerya's, temple could 

** not draw her from this place; ; ata jms ne 
ber buſbanq i. in danger. 

„473 Whoſe virtue charm'd him, ete. "Homer i in 
© this verſe particularjzes the virtue of Andromache in the 
epithet duvunre, bameleſe, or without a fanlt, I have 
uſed-it literally in anothes part of this epiſode. | 


2154 26d: 


64 


% HOMER's IEI XD. Book VI. 


The nurſe attended wich her infant bo, ._ +, 
The young Aſtyanax, the hope of Troy. an 
Hector, this heard, return d without delay; sn 
Swift thro the · tym he: trod his former way, 
'Thro' ſtreots of palaces, and c 2 
And met the mourner at the. Sexan gate. 10 4 
With haſte to meet him ſprung the joyful fair, 
His blameleſs wife, Aetion's wealthy heir: 
(CiliciansThebe great Action ſway d, 


And Hippoplacus': 0 { bade). 719902 5 455 
The nurſe ſtood ner, in whoſe embraces preſt A 
His only hope hung ſmiling; at her breaſt, = 


Whom each ſoft charm and early eme dem, ia 704 
Fair as the new - barn ſtar chat gilde the TIFA- {45 bria 

To this lov'd infant Hector gave the name 599 
—— — eee hongars ſtream; 


theo 2123-214 "WE" 7 

V. 488. Helle, this — —— J Hector dots 
not nay to ſeelt his wite® di ths tower of Ilion, but 
haſtens lern the huſmeſs of the ſield calls him. Ho- 
mer is never wanting in poiꝑt of honour and ee 
and while he conſtantly obeys the ſtricteſt rules, fin 
a way to make them Sd to the beauty of his 
poem. Here for ĩnſtance he has managed it ſo, that this 
obſervance of Hector's is the cauſe of a very leaſing 
ſurprize to the reader; ſor at firſt he is not a little diſ- 
appointed to And that Hector does not mee t Androma- 
che, and is no leſs pleaſed, afterwards. to ſee them, eg- 
counter by chance, which gives him a ſatisfaction 0 
thought be had loſt. Dacier. 

y. 501. Scamandrius, from Scamander's | honour 
fream, etc.] This manner of giving proper ay 2. 
children, derived from any place, accident, or quality 


>. 
IT) 71 


> »> > d . rede 


byſ 


r 5h he et 


„ „ won © © -t r= 


dock vn n TT 11 71 os 
Aſtyanax the Trojans caull'd the boy; nn a3 
— 2 a Un 

Silent the warrior ſmil'd, and pleas'd reſign d | 5 
To tender paſſions all his mighty mind: den 
His beauteous princeſs*caſt a mournful look, - | (1 
Hung on his hand, and aria LA 
Her boſom labour d with u boding fighy +1 
And the big tear ſtood trembling in — — 10 
Too daxing er eb 1-08 run? $10 
Ah too ſorgetful of thy wife and ſon! - 1 0. 
And think'ſt thou not how wrecked we it de, PI 

A widow I, an helpleſs orphan he! ech 
For ſure ſuch courage length of life a 1 . 
And thou muſt fall, thy virtue's ſacriſſce. * ieee, 
Greece in her fingle heroes ſttove in ven z; 
Now hoſts oppoſe thee, and thou muſt be ſſainn 
Oh grant me, Gods! ere Hector meets his doom, b 
All I can aſk of beav'n, an early tomb! N 


So ſhall my days in one ſad tenour run, $29, 
And end with ſorrows as they firſt begun.” oY 
No parent now remains, my jon; "OY , 0 ar. 


eee eee 88 s f 


3 42103 
belonging to them or thee parent, le i and 
was cuſtomary among the Hebrews. The. Frojans called 
the ſon of Hector, Aſtyanax, beeauſe (as it is ſaid, here 
and at the end of the twenty-ſecond book) his father de- 
ended the city. There are many inſtances of the ſame 
Kind in the thirtieth chapter of Geneſis, where the 
names given to Jacob's m r * reaſons. of 
thoſe names, are enumerated. {1 1, ; 


66% HQOMERs ITI. Book VI. 

| The hierce Achilles wrapt qur walls in fire, | KAT 
Laid Thebe waſte, and ſlew'my warlike fixe! 525 
v. 524. The Fercs Achilles; etc.” Mr. Dryden, Th 
the preface to the thin volume of Miſcellany Poems, 
has paſt a jydgment upon. part of b, Which is 


altogether unworthy of him 4. Andromache (ſays he) 
« in the midſt ofher concernment and fright for Hector, 


© runs off her biaſs, to tell him a ſtory of her pedigree, 
* and of the lamentable death. of her father, her mother, 


« and her ſeven/brothers. The devil was in Hector, 
re if he knew not all this matter, as well as ſhe who told 
< it him; for ſhe had been his bed- fellow for many yeats 
together: and if he knew it, then it muſt be confeſ- 
* ſed, that Homer, in this long digreſſion, has rather 
« given us his own character, than that of the fair lady 
© whom he paints. His dear friends the commenta- 
tors, who never fail him at a pinch; will needs excuſe 
him, by making the preſent ſorrow, of Andromache, 
to occaſion the remembrance of all the paſt: but 0- 
& thers think that ſhe had enough to do with that grief 
“ which now appreſſed her, without running ſor aſſiſſ- 
« ance to her family,” But may not it be anſwered, 
That nothing was more natural in Andromache, than 
to recollect her paſt calamities, in order to repreſent her 
preſent diſtreſs to Hector in a ſtrong light, and ſhewher 
utter deſertion if he ſhould periſh? What could more 
effectually work upon a generous and tender mind, like 
that of Hector? What could therefore be more proper to 
each of their characters? If Hector be induced to refrain 
from the ſield, it proceeds from compaſſion to Andro- 
mache: If Andromache endeavour to perſuade him, it 

proceeds from her fear for the life of Hector. Homer 

had yet a farther view in this recapitulation; it tends 

to raiſe his chief hero Achilles, and acquaints us with 
| thoſe great atchievements of his which preceded the o- 
pening of the poem. Since there was a neceſſity that 
this hero ſhould be abſent from the action during a great 


Were 'o'of ks 1 K 4 17 
ah us was IPA da 3 
His radiant arms preſerv'd from hoſtile ws 1 4 
nnn a2 17 
Then rale a Hou¹t lr bare, 550 
The mountain webe the rural tomb adorn'd, 


71a as 2* 4 
part of the lad, Ge port eden bias enen | 
mare, than in the methods he takes from time to time 
to keep up our great idea of him, and to awaken out 
expectation of what he is to perform in he progreſs of 
the work. His greateſt enemies cannot upbraid, or 
complain of him, but at the ſame time they confeſs his 
glory, and deſcribe his victories. When Apollo en- 
courages the Trojans to fight, it — them 
Achilles fights no more. When. Juno animates the 
Greeks, it is by putting them in mind that they have 
do with enemies who durſt not appear out of their wath 
while Achilles engaged. When Andromache trembles 
for Hector, it is with remembrance of the reſiſtleſs force 
of Achilles. And when Agamemnon would bribe him 
to a reconciliation, it is partly with thoſe very treaſures 
and ſpoils which had been won by Achilles himſelf. 
V. 5628. His arms preſerv d. from hoſtile ¶poil.] This 
circumſtance of Aetion's being , burned. with his arms, 
will not appear trivial in this relation, when we reflect 
with what eager paſſion theſe ancient heroes fought to 
ſpoil and carry off the armour of a vanquiſhed enemy; 
and therefore this action of Achilles is mentioned as an 
inſtance of uncommon fayour and generoſity. Thus 
Aneas in Virgil having ſlain Lauſus, and being moved 
with compaſſion for this unhappy TU tart nn 
promiſe of the like favour. 8 


Arma, quibus letatus, habe tus: teque pareviuis 
Manibus, et cineri, ſi qua eſt ea cura, remitto. 


„ HOMER LEAD mn 
Jove's 11 — pats F 


When ah! oppreſtydiſe-conſuming woe, 

She fell a victim to Diana's R 

Vet while my Hector (till furyives, I ſee F 
My father, mother, brethren, al, in hee. 1545 
Alas I my parents, brothers, kindred, all, 
Thy wife, thy infant, in thy danger ſhare :. 
e a. pd's. and a father's care! 


V. 532. Jobe en bade their * lee 
A barren ſpade, etc.] It was the cuſtom to plant about 
tombs only ſuch trees as elms, alders, etc that bear no 
fruit, as being moſt ſuitable to the dead. This paſſage 
| alludes to that piece of antiquity. 

y. 543 A victim to Diana's Bow. The Greeks a- 
ſcribed all ſadden deaths of women to Diana. 80 Ulyſ- 
ſs, in Odyſſ. 11. aſks Anticlea, among the. ſhades, if 
ſhedied by the darts of Diana ?. And in the preſent book, 
Laodame, the daughter of Bellerophon, is ſaid to have 
periſhed young by the arrows of this goddeſs. Or per- 
haps it may allude to ſome diſeaſe fatal to women, ſuch 
as Macrobius ſpeaks of, Sat. 1. 17. Feminas certis af- 


fliftas morbis BAU l Ap 1c puuSofrnTVg vocant. _ 
That 
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Bobu v H O ME RN ILIAS. 
That quarter moſt de tkilfub-Greeks annoy, 330 
Thou, from this tor defend tt important poſt ; © 
There Agemeumom points his dreadfef het, 
That paſs" Tydides, Max; ſtrive % gain. 
And there the vengeful Spartan fires his train,” 355 
Thrice our bold foes the fierce attack have gun, 
or led by bopes, er Metsted Kom bew nnn. 
Let others in dhe field their arms employ, , 
But ſtay my Hektor here, ad rat 
Nor that alone, but at the works of wirr. 
Hew would the ſons of Troy, in whe demo U, 
And Troy's proud dames whoſe garments ſweep the 
Attaint the luſtre of my formet name, ground, 
Should Hector baſely' quit dhe held ef ame? yon 565 
My early youth was bred to martial pains, 

My foul impels me to th” embatteP' plaths : 


V. 550. That quarter moſt —=Where" you" id 665 
trees, ] The artifice Andromache here uſes to deta 


Hector in Troy; is very beautifully imagined; She takes 
occaſion from the three attacks that had been made by 
the enemy upon this place, to give him an honourable 
pretence for ſaying at that rampart to defend it; If we 
conſider that thoſe attempts muſt have been known to 
all in the city, We all not think the talks Ike a ſoldier, 
but ke a woman, who naturally enough makes uſe e 
any incident chat offers, to perſuade her lover to what 
ſhe deſires. The ignorance too which ſhe expreſſes, 
of the reaſons that moved the Greeks to attack this 
particular place, was what I doubt not Homer pci og 
to reconcile it the more to a female character. 

Vo I. II. E | Ty 


zo 0 M.EIRIsAILU AD. Book NR 
Let me be foremaſt to deſend the throne, dim vel 


And guard my father's glories, and my on. 


Yet come it will, the day decreed by fates: 570 
(How my heart trembles while my tongue relates!) 
The day when thou, impetial Troy muſt bend, 

| And ſee thy warriors fall, thy glories end. eu 1 0131312 
And yet no dire preſage ſo wounds my mind, 
My mother's death, the ruin of my kind,” 575 
Not Priam's hoaty, hairs def d with bote, 24 3960 
Not all my brothers gaſping on the ſnore ; 
As thine, Andromache! ee ee ann 
I ſee thee trembling, weeping, captive led! | 
In Argive looms our battels.to deſign, .-; 350 
And woes, of which ſo large a part was thine! Hon 
To bear the victor hard commands, or bring 
The weight of waters from Hyperia's ſpring. _ 
There, while you groan beneath the load of liſe, 


They cry, Beliold the mighty HeRtor's wife! 585 | 


Some baugh ty. Greek, who, lives thy tears to ebe, 


Embitters all thy woes, by naming me. | 100 
The thoughts of glory paſt, and Nerve ſhame, 


A Soul SH wall woken at the name { wag 551 
71 ol 0 Tow iges 

5 8050 Eyperid 5 ſpring 4 Drawing water! Fs the 
office of the meaneſt ſlaves. This appears by the holy 
ſeripture, where the Gibeonites who had deceived Joſhya 


are made ſlaves, and ſubjected to draw water. Joſhna 


pronounces the cutſe againſt them in theſe words : Vu 
therefore ye are curſed, und there ſtall none of you be freed 


from being bondnen, and hewers 2 wo and Tea uy 


' ser. Jolbe ch. 9. we - 5b Dacier. 
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May I lie coldbif6i6 tat dreadiul nme 1 af 590 
Preſs d with a load of monumental cd 


Thy Hector; Wrapt in everluſting ſſeen ß: 
Shall neither heat thee Tiph; nor ſee thee wee. 

Thus Having ſpoke, th): illuſtrious chief of Trop! 
Stretch'd his fond arms to claſp the lovely boy. 595 


brut U D ,,e ot hi ont ba, n 

V. 595. Stpech'& bis fond ar mt. ]. There never was a 
* piece of. painting than this. Hector extends bis 
arms to embrace his i. bil the child, affrig hted at the 
glittering of bis helmet ind the" Walking ef che plame, 
ſhrinks backward to the breaſt of his nurſe; Hector un- 
braces his helmet, lays it on the ground, takes the in- 
fant in his arms, lifts him towards heaven, and offers a 
prayer for him to the gods; then retürtis bim to the 
mother Andromache, who receives bim with as ſmile of 
pleaſure, but at the ſame. inſtant the fears for her huſ- 
band make her burſt into tears. All theſe are but ſmall 
circumſtancès, but ſo artfully” choſen, that every reader 
immediately feels the foree of them, and repreſents the 
whole in the utmoſt livelineſs to his jmagination. This 
alone might be a confutation of that falſe criticiſm ſome 
have fallen ints, who affirm that àa poet '6ught only to 


collect the creaCend nokle particulars. in his paintings. 


But it is in the images of things as in the characters of 
perſons; where a ſmall action, or even a ſmall circum- 


ſtance of an action, lets us more into the kn wlege and 
com n of them, than the material and principal 
parts — we find this in d hiſtory, fo we 
do in a picture, here ſometimes a ſmall motion or turn 
of a finger will expreſs the character and action of the 
figure more than all the other parts of the deſign. Lon- 
gliaus indeed blames an author's inſiſting too much on 
trivial circumſtances; but in the ſame place extols Ho- 
mer as the poet who beſt knew how to make uſe of 


0 important and beautiful circumſtances; and to avoid 
E 2 6 
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32 HOMERS TLIFAD BPeokVh 
The babe clung crying to lis nurſe s breaſt, 
Scar'd at the daaling hal, and nodding creſtt. 
Witl ſecret, pleaſure each ſund parent ſmil d. 
And Hector haſted to ralieve his child. 
And plac'd the beaming helmet on the ground. 
Then kiſa d the child, and liſting high -/1 in air i on 


Thus to che gods preſerr d a Aaiber s pray'r. e781. ba& 
O thou, hoſe glory fills th æthereal throne, 


Ami all ye deathleſs pov ral. rote n fon! - 1 


« the men and ſuperſſuous ones,” There is a vaſt dif · 
ſerenee betwint a ſmall circumſtance and a trivial one, 
and the ſmalleſt become pg" if r are well 
choſen, and not eonſuſed- 1 ende nee Gul 
V. 604. Hilfor's pr er for bit A8. Amey be el, 
doy / Hector's prayer, that his ſon might protect the 
Trojans, eould be conſiſtent with what he had ſaid juſt 
defore, that he certainly -knew Troy and his parents 
would periſh, , We ought 4 reflect that this is only a 
prayer: Hector, in the excels of a tender emotion for his 
ſon, intreats the gods to preſerve Troy, and permit 
Aſtyanax to rule there. Tt is at all times allowable to 
deſeech beaven to appeaſe its anger, and change, its. de- 
crees; and we are taught that prayers can alter deſtiny. 
Dacier. - Beſides, it cannot be inſerred from hence, that 
Hector had any divine foreknowlege of his own fate, 
and the approaching ruin of his country; ſince in 
many following paſſages we find him poſſeſſecdd with 
ſtrong hopes and firm. aſſurances to raiſe, the ſicge, by 
the flight or. deſtrudtion of the Greeks. So that theſe 
ſorebodings of his fate were only the apprehenſions and 
miſgivings of a ſoul dejefted with ſorrow and compat- 
ban, by conſulering Ihe great dangers to er 
* nente 


1 


Book VT. MO MER% TL A D. 13 


Grant bim, like me, to purchaſe juſt renown, * 
To guard the Trojans, to deſend the crown, 
Againſt his cou˙try!s ſbes the war to wage, 
And riſe the Hector of the future age? but 
So when triumphant from ſuoceſiful toi, 61 
Of heroes ſlain he bears the reeking ſpoil, & 
Whole hoſts may hall him wih deſerv d uclaim, 
And ſay, This chief tranſcends his father's fame 
While, pleas'd amidſt-rhe gen'ral ſhouts of Troy, 

His motlier's oonſcious heart eee 1 


V. 613. \Tronſtends 5 father's fame. 1 3 
dation Hector here gives himſelf, is not only agreeable 
to the openneſs of a brave man, but very becoming on 
ſuch a ſolemn occaſion; and a natural effect from the 
teſtimony of his own heart to his honour; at this time 
eſpecially, when he knew not but he was ſpeaking his 
laſt words. Virgil has not ſerupled it, in what he makes 
Eneas ſay to Aſcanius at his parting for the battel. 


E!. pater Lucas et evuncubys excitet Heflor, 

> Bi pier virtutem ex nes verianque 1 7 „5 

. - Fortunam ex alis — n. 12 
I believe he had this of Homer in his eye, wr the 
pathetical mention of fortune in the laſt Fne ſeems am 


imitation of that prayer of Sophocles, copied alſo from 
hence, where Nj ax wiſhes his _ ee like him ix ali 


—__ but-in hl misfortunes 3 ane ads 194 
V. 615. "Hit mother's ene; l 4 'Though'the 
chief beauty of this prayer confilts in. the 


ſhewn by Hector, yer it wants: not a tine ſtroke: at the 

end, to continue him in the character of a tender lover 

8 be makes one of tho motives of his 

wiſhz to de the joy * ſtall receive on hearing her ſon 

3 AA {uct o he di us 
E 3 


tz HOMERS ILT Bock vn 
He ſpoke; and fondly garing en her charms, 
Reſtor'd the pleaſmg burden to her amo; 
Soft on her fragrant breaſt the habe ſhe laid. 
Huſh'd to repoſe; and with a file ſurwey d. 


She mingled with the ſmile a tender teur. 0 

The ſoſten id chief with Lind compu viel, raid" 

And dry'dtherfalling drops; and thus purſu d. 
Andramache l my ſouſ's far better part. 


No hoſtile hand can antedate my doom, N 
lie fate condemns mers the im ond. as 

Pix d is the term to. all the race f earth, | vor we 
And ſuch the hard condition of an DEL 


No force can then reſiſt, no ee 1255 1 85 5 


All ſink alike, the fearful and the brave. U 05 T1 - 
No more but haſten; t thy taſks at home, 


There guide the ſpindle, and direct the loom: 
Me glory ſummons to the martial ſcene, 8 


The beld of comdate i is the ſphere for t men 3 636 | 


1 


v. 628. Fix'd js 8 The a Her k 


tor here urges toallay the affliction of his wife. is ground - 
ed on a very ancient and common opinion, that tlie 
fatal. period of life is appointed to all men at the time 


of theic birth; which as no precaution can avoid, ſo no 
danger can baften,. This ſentiment is as proper to give | 
comfort to the diſtreſſed, as to inſpire courage to the 
deſponding ; ſince nothing is ſo fit to quiet and ſtreng - 


then our minds in times of difficulty, as a firm aſſurance 


that our lives are expoſed to no real mn 


greateſt ap pearances 3 234 


The troubled pleaſure ſuon chaſtia d — 2/3 _ 
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Book. VI. noranveinns * 


Where heroes war, therforemoſt place I clim, 
_ firſt in danger, us the felt im ume. 203 U roſs 

| us having did, abe glorious chiefreſimes 2 1.1 

His 3 black with hading plumesss, 


His princeſs-parts wick a prophetir e 0 + +60 


Unwilling parts, and ui revents her epey/ [ner 21d 
That ſtream d nt look then moving % 


Sought her own; palageyand:indblgid/barnioey 04 


There, while her tearsdeplord>the-godliberman,! /. 
Thro' all her tuin the {oft inſectom an- 14911 v Gigh 
The pious maids their mingled ſorrous ud. 
And mourn the living/HeRor; 28 the: dead» 
But now, no lowper deaf to henonr's cu,, 
Forth iſſues Paris from the palace walk! +; <> On A 
In brazen arms that caſt a gleany ray, 4855 3577; 65o 
Swift thro' the town the warrior bends ia 15 
Breaks from is dll and beats the trembling 5 
SUM. g 07 Hope vio 127 


V. 649. Forth. ies Paris. J Pari by the re 
of Hector, goes to the Wat . x juſt re · 


5281 1 2 


ſtrances in Homer ave conſtantly "their effect. 
poet by this ſhews the preat uſe of reprekenſious es 
ly apphed, and fncly "intimates that 


eee =! Ar 


y : 652. The wanton courſer thus, ete.] This beauti- 
ful compariſon being tranflated by Virgil in the ele- 
venth Eneid, I ſhall dranleride the originals, that che 
reader i may have the pleaſure of comparing them. 


ng un de le inn; d ror dent in — 
Au Se baits red ioo xpagiugt, |; -— 


mark of Euſtathios, that all 8 


6s HOMERSILTAD. Boo VE. 
Pamper'd-atid'proud; heſeeks the wonted tides, 
And laves, in height of blood; 3˖ ſides; © 0 
His head now freed, he toſſes to the ſki mn 
His mane diſhevePd o'er his ſhoulders yup nn 
He ſnuffs the eee ee ee are 5 
And ſprings, exulting, to his fields again. 
With equal triumph, ſprightly, bold and gay, 660 
- In arms refulgent as the God of day, Wc 
The ſon of Priam, glorying in his might, 
Rulh'd forth with Hector to the fields _ 


4 2 * U I *Þ 1 03.3 
Eiwbog Adebar f kuf e jc Toragle, 


Kudie, vhs It Kar Tri, apps of ara 

*Quuoris” atovovrur 6 dyNAt,, wiwoitacs,' | 

Ti t viva grpr aerra T' nOia xat rower Ir 
Qualis ubi abruptis fugit prafepia vinclis 
Tandem liber equus, campoque patitus aperto, 
Aut ille in paſtus armentaque tendit equarum : 


Aut afſuetus aque perfundi flumine note 
-  Emicat, arrectiſpue ſcemit 'cervicibus alle 
Luxurians: e jube per colla, per armor. 


\. 
Though nothing can be tranſlated beiter than this i is 
Virgil, yet in Homer the ſimile ſeems more perfect, 
the place more proper. Paris had been indulging. bis 
eaſe within the walls of his palace, as the horſe in bis 
ſtable, which was not the caſe of Turnus. The beauty 
and . of the ſteed agrees more exactly with | 
the character of Paris than with the other: and the in- 
ſünuation of his love of the mares has yet a nearer re- 
ſemblance. The languiſhing flow of that ane 4 


* Eio8d; xd. evgperog Tora jerto, a * 


finely correſponds with the caſe and laxuriancy of the 
pampered courſer bathing in the flood; 0 


0 
4 
1 
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n HOMERS bay KB 
And no the warriors paſſing on dei 
The graceful Paris, finſt excus d his ſar. 665 
To whom the noble Hector thus reply'd: fl Lad vir 
0 chief! in biaad, an in arms, ally dl * 90601 61k 


Thy pow'r in war. with. juſtice noge contęſt,; 
Known is thy courage, and | ok 


Scaliger did not conf Jer, whe he G8 REY 
upon that line. e be pl 
Cant. 9. adgio 9 fit $nivioks.omant 0 N 5fT 


Cometeftrier, ch de Ia regie is 0 D D113 
Ove a uſo de P arms ſi reſerba, 
Fuge, e libero alfin per largo calle”. 
Va tra gl armenti, o.al fiume Hare o a 7 2 

Scherzau . ſus I callo i orini, fu webs... 

$7 ſeoto ls fervice alta, e ſuperbas 0 
Suaonane i pie nel corfo, s pur, ob e. 

Di fonori nitriti empiendo i campi. * 


y. 665. Paris exeus'd bis Pay.) Hers, in Mees 
is a ſhort ſpeech of Paris cantaining only theſe words: 
Brat hen, I have detgined you too long, and ſhould have come 
Sooner, as you deſired me. This, and ſome few others 
of the ſame nature in the Iliad, the tranſlator has ven- 
tared to omit, expreſing only the ſenſe of them A 
living author (whom future times will quote, and there- 
fore T ſhall not ſcruple to do it) fays that theſe ſhort 
ſpeeches, though they may be natural in other languages, 
cannot appear ſb well in ours, which is much more ſtub- 
born and unpliant, and ' therefore are but as ſo many 
rubs in the ſtory, that Om OT 7's ee 
of its proper courſe, © a 

y. 669. Known is Hy courage, ete.] Hector here con- 
ſeſſes the natural valour of Paris, but obſerves it to be 
overcome by the indolence of his temper and the love 


2 4 1 
. 


38  HOMERLTLYAD. Bock vr. 


What pity floth ſhould ſeize a ſoul ſo bis,” der Dad "= 
Or godlike Paris live'a woman's flave! TT 
My heart weeps blood at what the Trojans ny BY 
And hopes, thy deeds ſhall wipe the ſtain away. * 
Haſte then, in all their glorious labore are 
For much they ſuffer, for thy ſake, in war. 653 
Theſe ills ſhall ceaſe, whene'er by Jove's decree 
We crown the bowl to Heav'n and Liberty : | 
While the proud foe his fruſtrate triumphs mourns, 
And Greece indignant thro' her ſeas retums. 


of pleaſure. An iogenions French writer very well re- 


marks, that the true character of this hero has a great 


reſemblance with that of Marc Anthony. See the notes 
on the third book, y. 37. and 86. 

v. 677. Io trown the bow! to Heav'n and Liberty. 
The Greek is, b txcvbepor, the free bow!, in which 
they made libations to Jupiter after the recovery of their 
liberty: The expreſſion is obſerved by M. Dacier to 
reſemble thoſe of the Hebrews; The cup of ſalvation, ths 


cup of ſorrow, the cup of Bree, etc; Athenæus men- 
tions thoſe cups which the Greeks' called ypappirna 


EXTAOKATH, and were conſecrated to'the gods in memory 
of ſome ſucceſs; He gives us the inſeription of one 
nn wich wn, 41022 THPOE, ug 
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THE. ARGUME N, T. AA) 


The ſingle colnbite of Hector and Ax. 65 

THE battel renewing with double ardour upon the return 
of Hector, Minerva is under afprehenſions for the 

. . Greeks. Apollo ſering her | deſcend\from Olympus, joins 
her near the Scæan gate. They agree to put offi the 
general engagement for that day, and incite Hector to 
challenge the Greeks to a ſingle combate. Nine of the 
princes accepting the challenge, the lot ir caſt, and falls 
upon Ajax. Theſe heroes, after ſeveral attacks, are 
parted by the night. The Trojans calling a council, 

- Antenar propoſes the delivery of Helen ek Greeks „to 
which Paris will not conſent, but offers to reſtore them 

' her:tiches, Priam ſends a herald: to male this offer, 
and to demand @ truce for burning the dead, the laſt of 
_ which only it agreed to by Agamemnon. ' When the 
Fimerals are performed, the G 3 purſuant to the ad- 
vice of Neſtor, erect a fortification to protect their fleet 
and camp, flanked with towers, and defended by a ditch 

and pal iſades. Neptune teſtifies his jealbuſy at this work, 
but is pacified by a promiſe from Jupiter. Both nber 
paſs the night in feafling, but Fupiter diſheartens the 

Trojans with thunder and other ſigns of his wrath. ' 
The three and twentieth day ends with the duel of Hector 
and Ajax : the next day the truce is agreed : anther is 
taten up in the funeral rites of the ſlain; and one more 


66 HOMER'stLYAD. Book vm 


in building the fortification before" the ſhips. So that 


Sendo bone 01s A is employed in this book. The 
Nene lies whol, lly in in the 1 | 
GD Dae: it 


Then . gate.” "4 
Him Paris ſollaow d to the dire alarms o; 
Both breathing ſlaughter, both reſolv d in arms. 
As when to ſailors lab'ring thro the main, 8 
That long had heav'd the weary oar in vain, 
Jove bids at length th' expected gales ariſe ; 
The gales blow grateful, and the veſſel flies: 
So welcome theſe to Troy's deſiring train 
The bands are chear d, the war awakes again. 10 
Bold Paris firſt the work of death degun, 
On grea Meneſtheus, Arcithous' n-: 


F. 2. Tire, the Seca gate], This gate is not here 
particularized by Homer, but i it appears by the 49 ift 
verſe of the ſixth book, that it could be no other, Eu- 
ſtathius takes notice of the diſſerence of the words 
?Eipovrs and xic, the: one ap pplied to Hoftor, the other to 


&# * 


Paris; by which the mo! e. the the former is deſcribed 
as an impetuous ſallying f 
lence of a warrior; and that 7 the latter as a calmer 


le. to the yio- 


movement correſpondent to the gentler. character of a 


lover. But perbaps this remark is too refined, ſince 


Homer plainly gives Paris a. 1 1 of brayery, in 


what immediately precedes and f 71 ws. 72 9 3 
is makes it it 


V. 5. As when to 7 etc, 
plain that the batteſ had relaxed, during the abſence of 
Hector in Troy; and conſequently that the converſation 
of Diomed and Glaucus, in the former book, was not 


(as Homer's cenſurers would have it) in the heat of the 


engagement. 


sprung 


Book Vi HOME AL III AD. 6 
Then ſunk Eioneus to the ſhades below, 125 
Beneath his ſteely caſque he felt the blow art n911 F 
And roll'd, with limbs relax'd, along the land. 

By Glaucus' ſpear the bold Iphinous bleeds, 

Fix'd in the ſhoulder as he mounts his ſteeds; 20 
Headlong he tumbles: his ſlack nerves tnbound, + 
Drop the cold uſeleſs members on the ground. 
When now Minerva ſaw her Argives ſlain, 

From vaſt I n __ x 


. 23. Wee ane This machine of 
the two deities meeting to part the two armies is very 
noble. Euſtathins tells us it is an allegorical Minerva 
and Apollo: Minerva repreſents the prudent valour of 
the Greeks, and Apollo who ſtood for the Trojans, the 
power of deſtiny : ſo that the meaning of the allego 
may be, that the valour and wiſdom of the Greeks be 
now conquered Troy, had not deſtiny withſtood. Mi- 


r 


that wiſdom can nevet oppoſe fate. But if you take 
them in the literal fenſe as a real God and Goddeſs, it 
may be aſked what neceſſity there was for the introdue- 

tion of two ſuch deities? To this Euſtathius anſwers, 
that thelaſt book was the only one in wich both ar- 
mies were deſtitute of the aid of gods: ih conſequence 
of which there is uo gallant action atchieved, nothing 
extraordinary done, eſpecially after the retreat of Hec- 
tor; but here the gods ate again introduced to uſher 


in a new ſcene of great actions. The ſame author of- 


fers this other ſolution: Hector, finding the Trojan ar- 
my overpowered, conſiders how to ſtop the fury = the 
Vor. II 1 


62 HOMER ILT AD. Bock V 


Nor ſhot leſs ſwiſtſrom Iοn s tow'ry height:: 
Radiant they met, beneath the beechen ſhade; 10150 
When thus Apollo to the blue. ey d maid. Blons eee F 

What cauſe, O daughter of almighity ow“! 
Thus wings thy progreſs from the realms above? 30 
Once more impetuous doſt thou bend thy way 


To give to Greece the long divided day? . 


Too much has Troy already felt thy hate, 
Now breathe thy rage, and huſh-the ſtern debate: 


This day, the buſineſs of the field ſuſpend; 3g 


War ſoon ſhall kindle; and great Hion bend ; 
Since vengeful Goddeſſes confed'rate join 
To raze her walls, tho? built by hands divine. e 
To whom the progeny of Jove replies; bel 
SF left, for this, the council of the ſkies: + 40 
But who ſhall bid confliting hoſts forbear, 
What art ſhall calm the furious ſans, of war: 
To her the God: Great Hectot's eee 2 
To dare the boldeſt Greek to fingle 1 
Till Greece, proyok'd, from all her en ben . 
A warrior worthy to be Hector's foe. 


preſent battel; this he thinks may beſt be dose by the 
_ propoſal of a-fingle. combate: thus Minerva by a very 
eafy and natural fiction may ſignify that wiſdom or 
courage (ſnhe being the goddeſs of both) which ſuggeſts 
the neceſſity of diverting the war: and Apollo that 
nent ſtratagem by which he effected it. 
V. 37. Vengeful Goddeſſes. ] r Aανν,ν in this 


ed PI} Minerva and Juno, the word being 
of the feminine gender. Euſtathius. 


. g. 1358 E28, 


Book VIE HOMERS ILIAN 63 
gage Helenus their ſecret counſelsa knew : : 
. nowkinwodiaaGer-iis 1icb1t 
Thus told the (dictates of his ſatred hreaſt. 0 
O ſon of Priam ] let thy ſaĩ thſul eat 
Receive my words ʒ thy friend and brother hear: 
The warring nations to ſuſpend their rage 
Then dare the holdeſt of the hoſtile truĩůnn 83 
To mortal eombate on the lifted plain £ 
For not this day ſhall end thy glorious date; 

The Gods have ſpoke it, and their voice is fate. 
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T 1 byygeo>eotbobo:.) ut 
V. 48. elenus, os nol couyels, 2 | 
Helenus . fer Hel of Ae and might therefore | 
be ſuppoſed to be informed of this by his God, or taught 
by an oracle that ſuch was his will. Or elle being an 
Augur, he might learn it from the flight of thoſe birds, 
into which the deities are here feigned to transform | 
themſelves, (pethaps for that Na as it would be a 
very poetical manner of expreſſing it.) The fiction of 1 
theſe divinities ſitting on the beechc tree in the ſhape- of i 
vulturs, is.imitated by Milton in the fourth book of 
Paradiſe Loſt, where Satan, leaping over the boundaries 
of Eden, fits in the form of a cormorant upon the tree 
of life.. | 
. $7%-Far not this: day-ſhall end thy ghoriaus date.} 
Euſtathius-juſtly:obſerves, that Homer here takes from 
the greatneſs of Hector's intrepidity, by making him 
foreknow that he ſhould not fall in this combate; where - 
as Ajax encounters him without any ſuch encourage» 
ment. It may perhaps be difficult to give a reaſon for 
this management of the poet, unleſs we aſcribe it to 


that commendable: prejudice, and honourable. partiality- 


— — = - —_ | - | 
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6 HOMER ILT APD. BoeokVIE 
He ſaid : the warrior heard the word with joy 
Then with his ſpear reſtraim d the youth of Troy, 60 
Held by the midſt athwurt. On either hand 
The ſquadrons part; th expecting Trojans ſtand; 
Great Agamemnon bids: the Greeks forbear ; 
They breathe, and huſni the tumult of the wa. 
Th' Athenian maid, and glorious god of day, 63 
With ſilent joy the ſettling hoſts ſurvey: ots 
In form of vulturs, on the beech's height _ 5 
They Gr conceal d, and wait. the future fight. 5 

The thronging troops obſcure the duſky fields, 
Horrid with briſtling ſpears, and gleaming ſhields, 10 
As. when a gen'ral darkneſs veils the main, 

_ Debs: curling the wits vat'ey nnr 


he bn his countrymen, which makes him: ire a 6. 
periority of courage to the heroes of his own nation. 


VP. 60. Then with his ſpear reſtrain'd the youth of 


Troy, Heid ly the midſt athwart.-—] The remark of 
Euſtathius here is obſervable: he tells us that the war; 
riors of thoſe times (having no trumpets, and becauſe 
the voice of the loudeſt herald would be drowned in 
the noiſe of a battel) addreſſed themſelves to the eyes, 
and that graſping the middle of the ſpear denoted-a re- 
queſt that the fight might a while be ſuſpended, the 


holding the ſpear in that poſition not being the poſture _ 


of a warrior; and thus Agamemnon underſtands it with- 
out any farther explication. But however it be, we 
have a lively picture of a general who ſtretches his 
ſpear acroſs, and preſſes back the advanced A 
his army. 
V. 71. Arwhena gen ral Aar kreß, etc 6.1 The thick 
ranks of the troops compoſing themſelves, in-order to 
fit and hear what Hector was about to propoſe, are com- 


Baok Va HO'MER's TLYAD 63 
The waves ſcarce hea ve, the face:of-Ocean-ſleeps, ' 
And u ſtill horrour-faddensallthe deep: 
Thus in thick os ſettling wide around, 7 
At length compos'd they ſitj and ſhade-the ground. * 
Great Hector ſirſt amicdiſt both armies broke 
The ſolemw ſilence, and their powers beſpoke : 
Hear all ye Trojan, all ye Grecian bands, 
u ˙ u 


pared to the wales of ihe | eng ut Mere by the 1 <2g eſt 
wind; the finitle partly coaliting in the A bop 
flilloeſs. | This ds plainly different from thoſe images 
of the ſea, given us on other occaſions, where, the ar- 
mies in their engagement and confufron are compared 
to the waves in their agitatiom and tumult: and that 
the contrary is the dxiſt of this fimile appear particufar- 
ly from Homer's uſing the word aro, ſedebant, twice in- 
the a of it. Alt the other verſions ſeem to 
be mi ein what cauſed the difficulty was the 
expreſſion dum wor, which may ſignify the Weſt wind 
blowing on a fudden, as well as fer Tit ug. But the de- 
ſign of Homer was to con Sey an image both of the 
gentle motion that aroſe over the ſield from the helmets 
and ſpears before their armies were quite ſettled ʒ and” 
of the repoſe and Wm 
to ſpea 1 5 613 117% 
1 55 Heur oth: Je. Tink alt; 7 Been bands.) 
The appearance of Hector, his formal-challenge, and 
the affright of the Greeks upon it, have a near. reſem« 
blance to the deſeription of the challenge of Goliah in 
the firſt book of Samuel, ch. 177 Aud he ſtaod and cried © 
to the armies of Iſtuell l 4 nan for yau;; a 
let him come dawn to me. I he be able to fight ʒuith me, 
and to kill me, then will ue be your ſarvants; but i I pre 
vail againſt him, and kill him, then ſhall pe be aur ſerants. 
len Saul and all Iſraet hrurd the word of; the. 
E. 3; 


66 HOMER's IL IA p. BOOK VII. 
Great Jove, averſe our warfare to compoſe, ce 
O'erwhelms the nations with new toil and woe 
War with a ——— 4: 251 cp 
Till Ilion falls, or till yon navy burns. 
You then, O princes of ee 1 = 


*Tis Hector ſpeaks, and calls the Gods to hear: 


From all your troops ſelect the boldeſt knight; 


And him, the boldeſt, Hector dares to fight. TY 
Here if I fall, by chance of battel lain, 2 
Be his my ſpoil, and his theſe arms remeinz, 90 
But let my body, to my friends return d, 


By Trojan hands and Trojan flames be burn d. 
Philiſline, they were \difmayed, and greatly afcuich etc. 


There is a ſine air of gallantry and bravery in this 
challenge of Hector. If he ſeems to ſpeak too vainly, 
we ſhould confider him under the character of a chal- 
lenger, whoſe buſineſs it ĩs to defy the enemy. Yet at 
the fame time we ſind a decent modeſty in his manner 


of expreſſing the conditions of the combate*” he ſays 


fmply, If: my enemy kills me ; but of himſelf, 1 Apollo 
grant me victory. It was an imagination equally agrte- 


able to a man of generoſity, and a lover of glory, to 
mention the monument to be erected over his vanquiſn- 
ed enemy; though we fee he conſiders it not ſo much 


an honour paid to the conquered, as a trophy to the 


conqueror. It was natutal too to dwefl moſt upon 


the thought that pleaſed him beſt; for he takes no no- 


tice of any monument that ſhould be raiſed over him- 


ſelf, if he ſhould fall unfortunately; He no ſooner al- 
Jawe bimfelf to expatiate, but the proſpect of glory 
carries him away thus far beyond his firſt intention, 


which was only to allow the enem yto Wen their cham- 
pion with decency. | 


Bock WII, HOME RSTLETND: 67 


And if Apollo ia h⏑ i aid N: treſt , 


Shall ſtretch yont dating champion i the duſt; 
If mine the glory to deſpoi the de; E DU 15 95 
On Phœbus temple Tĩ his arm beſtow; u 1 iA 
The breathleſaarcaſs to you navy ſent; vate we 
Greece on the ſhore ſhall 1 wme _ 

Which when ſome ſuture mariner farveys/07 
Waſh'd by broad elloſpont u reſsundin . 2 
Thus ſhall he ſay, A AR ATTY, SET 
„By Hector ſlain, ihe mighty man of war,” * | 
The ſtone ſhall 2 1 
And diſtant ages learn the viior's fine ar | wy 


V. 96. On Pheburs temple Dl hir urmit beſtotb.] It 
was the manner of the anbients to deditate trophies of 
this kind to the temples of the Gods. The particular 
reaſon for conſecrating the arms in this place to Apollo, 
is not only as he was the conſtant protector of Troy, 
but as this thought of the challenge wasinſpired by him. 
V. 98. Greece on the \fhore''fhall ruiſe u monument.] 
Homer took the hint of this from ſeveral tombs of the 
ancient heroes who had fonght at Troy, remaining in 
his time upon the ſhore of the Helleſpont. He pives 
that ſea. the epithet grad, to diſtinguiſti the particular 
place of thoſe tombs, which was on the Rheetean or 
Sigzan coaſt, where the Helleſpont (which in other 
Parts is narrow) opens itfelf to the Ægræan ſea; Strabo 
ęives an account of the monument of AjaxnearRhetcum, 
and of Achilles at the promontory of Sigæum. This is 


one among a thouſand proofs ofour author gexatknow- 


lege in geography and antiquities; © Time (ys Euſta- 
thius) has deftroyed thoſe tombs hich were to have pre- 
ſerved HeRor's glory; but Homer's poetry more laſting 
than monuments, and proof Natal} back en for ever 
fupport and convey it to the lateſt polterty | 


—_ 
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Stern Menelaus firſt the ſilence brioke,%,, 
And inly groaning, thus opprobrious ſpoke. 
Women of ‚— nn e „ „ N 


5 1h * 3 * 


V. 105. Greece * e eee, to 


inquire, why the Greeks, before they accepted Hector's 
challenge, dit not — reparation for the former 
treachery of Pandarus, and inſiſt upon the delivering up- 
the author of it 5: which had been the ſhorteſt way for 
the Trojans to haye-wiped off that ſtain: it was very 
reaſonable ſor the Greeks to reply to this challenge, 


that they could not venture a ſecond ſingle combate, - 


for fear of ſuch another inſidious attempt upon their 
champion. And indeed I wonder that Neſlor did not 
think of this excuſe for his countrymen, whenthey were 
fo backward to engage. One may make ſame ſort of 
anſwer to this, if we conſider the clearneſs of Hector's 
character; and his-words at the beginning of the fore- 
going ſpecch, where he firſt complains of the revival of 
the war as a misfortune common to them both (Which. 


is at once very artful and decent) and lays the blame of 


it upon Jupiter. Though, by the way, his charging 
the Trojan breach of faith upon the deity, looks a litile 
like the reaſoning of ſome modern ſaints in the doctrine 
of abſolute reprobation, making God the author of ſin, 
and may ſerve for ſome inſtance of the antiquity of Ny 
falſe tenet. 

V. 109. Wimen of Greece! etc,] There is a 1 
deal of fire in this ſpeech of Menelaus, which very welt: 


agrees witty his character and circumſtances. Methinks,.. 


while he ſpeaks, one ſees him in a poſture of emotion. 
pointing with contempt at the commanders about him. 


He upbraids their cowardice, aad wilhes they may be- 


& HOMER's I UTAUD, Book vat 
Bluſh'd to refuſe, and to accept it ſear Pd. 


Erg 


> 


Book VII, HOMER TIL IAD. 69. 
How great the ſhamie, when every age ſhall know | 
That not à Grecian met this noble foe i! 8 
Go then! n 


A heartleſs, ſpiritleſs, inglorious crew -- 1205 
Be what ye ſeem, unanimated clay! e 313 | 
Myſelf will dare the danger of the day. gin: 55 


"Tis man's bold aſk the gen'rous ſtrife 10 try, 94 
But in the hands of God is victory. in 
Theſe words ſcarce ſpoke, with gen e 


His manly limbs in azure arms he dreſt: 120, 
That day, Atrides! a ſuperior hand 15 57 * 
Had ſtretch d thee breathleſs on the hoſtile dad 

But all at once, thy fury to compoſe, q.. 


The kings of Greece, an awful band, aroſe : 5 
Ev'n he their chief, great Agamemnon, preſs d, 125 
Thy daring hand, and this advice addreſs'd. 5 
Whither, O Menelaus! would'ſt thou run, 

And tempt a fate, which prudence bids thee ſhun ? 
Griey'd tho“ thou art » forbear the raſh deſign; | 
Great Hector's arm is mightier far than thine. 130 
Ey n fierce Achilles learn d its force to fear. 
And crembling met l dreadful ſon of war. 1 


come (according to the literal wok) earth pf wares > : 
that is, be reſolved into thoſe principles they ſprung 
from, or die. Nhus n it ay wy 
from a verſe he cites of Zenophanes. 


Tidures 74 yoo K. da roc eee 


7. 1 131. Eon A Achilles learn'd his farce to far] 
The poet every where takes occaſion to ſet the brother- 


> 
> \ 


» HOMER's ILIAD. Book Vn. 
Sit thou ſecure amidſt thy ſocial band; 


Greece in our cauſe ſhall arm ome poy'efal hand. 
The mightieſt warrior of th Achaian name, 133 
Tho' bold, and burning with deſire, of fame, 


Iy fove of Agamemnon toward Menelaus in the moſt 
agreeable light : when Menelaus is wounded, Agamem- 
non is more concerned than he; and here diſſuades him 
from a danger, which he offers immediagely after to un» 
dertake himſelf. He makes uſe of HeRor's ſuperior 
eourage to bring him to a compliance; and tells him 
that even Achilles dares not engage with Hector. This 
(fays Euſtathius) is not true, but only the affection for 
his brother thus breaks out into a kind extravagance.. 
Agamemnon likewiſe conſults the honour of Menelaus, 
for it will be no diſgrace to him to decline encounter- 
ing a man whom Achilles himſelf is afraid of, Thus 
he artfully provides for his ſafety and honour at the 
e time, 

v. 135. The mightieft warrior, etc.] It cannot with 
certainty be concluded from. the words of Homer, who 
is the perſon to whom. Agamemnon applies the laſt lines 
of this ſpeech: the i Interpreters leave it as undetermined 
in their tranſlations as it is in the original. Some would 
| have it underſtood of Hector, that the Greeks would 
ſend ſuch an antagoniſt againſt him, from whoſe hands 
Hector might be glad to eſcape, But this f interpretation 
ſeems contrary to the plain deſign of Agamemnan's 
diſcourſe, which only aims to deter his brother from ſo 
raſh an undertaking as engaging. with Hector. So that 
inſtead of dropping any expreſſion which might depre- 
ciate the power or courage of this hero, he endeavours 
rather to repreſent him as the. moſt formidable of men, 
and dreadful even to Achilles. This paſſage, t therefore, 
will be moſt conſiſtent with Agamemnon's deſign, if it 
be conſidered as an argument offered to Menelaus, at 


once to diſſuade him from the engagement, and io com- 


Riitdtttscr.iot ts 


. . 
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Bock Vit; HOMERS ILIAS. " 
Content the doubtful honour might foregos, 
So great the danger, and ſo brave the foe. | 
He faid, and turn'd his brother's vengeful mind ; 
He ſtoop'dto reaſon; and his rage refign'd, ©" 146 
No longer bent to ruſh on certain harms; > 
PE I SETAE ͤÄ＋— e 
He, from whoſe lips divine perfoafion flows, | 
Grave, Neſtor, then, in graceful a& aroſe, .,, _ .. bo 
Thust0the kings beſpoke. What grief; what ſhame 245 
Attend on Greece, and all the Grecian name? 


fort him under the appearance of ſo great a ae 
refuſing the challenge; by telling him that any warrior, 
how bold and intrepid ſoever, might be content to fit 
ftill and rejoice that he is not expoſed to ſo hazardous 
an engagement. The words at Puyyos Any? ** X0X2uonng 
ſignify not to eſcape out of the combate (as the tran- 
ſlators take it) but to avoid entering into it, 

The phraſe of yovu xa wt, which 1s literally to bend 
the knee, means (according to Euſtathius) 10 reſt, to 
down, abe a, and is uſed ſo by A/chylus in Prome- 
theo. Thoſe interpreters were greatly miſtaken, who 
imagined it ſignified 7 #neel down, to thark the Gods 
for eſcaping — ſuch a combate; whereas the cuſtom 


of kneeling in prayer (as we before obſerved) was not 


in uſe among theſe nations. 
V. 145. The ſpeech of Neftor.] This ſpeech, if we 
conſider the occaſion of it, could be made by no perſon 


but Neſtor. No young warrior could with decency ex- 
hort others to undertake a combate which he himſelf 


declined. Nothing could be more in his character ban 


to repreſent to the Greeks how much they would ſuffer 
in the opinion of another old man like himſelf. In 
naming Peleus he ſets before their eyes the expectations 
of all their fathers, and the ſhame that mult afflict them 


— — 


o 
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return of his youth, where Evander cries out, 


0 


ya HOMERSsTLTAD. 22 


How ſhall; alas.! her hoary heroes mouin 
Their ſons degen rate, and their race a ſcorn? 


Sack e, enn 
in their old age, if. their ſons behaved themſelves un- 
worthily. "The account Nr of the conyerſations 
he had — erly keld wich that King, and his jealouſy 
for the glory of Greece, is a very natural picture of the 
warm oppo old warriors upon the commence- 
ment of a new, war, n the w Neſtor never 
more diſplays bis OILS wan n Wi per you ſee 


dim riſing with a ſigh, Re Bag pst Ibo, and 


wiſhing again for his youth, that he might wipe away 
this diſgrace from his country. The humour of ſtory- 
telling, ſo natural to old men, is almoſt always marked 
by Homer in the ſpeeches of Neſtor: the apprehenſion 
that their age makes them contemptible, puis them up- 
on Fan the brave deeds af their youth, 
juſtifies the praiſes Neſtor 1 gives himſelf, and the 
vaunts of his valour, which on this occaſion were only 


_ exhortations to thoſe. he addreſſed them to: by theſe he 


reſtores courage to the Greeks, who were aſtoniſned at 
the bold challenge of Hector, and cauſes nine of the 
princes to riſe aud accept it. If any man had a right 
to commend himſelf, it was this venerable prince, who' 


in relating his own actions did no more than _prapoſe 
examples of virtue to the young. Virgil, without any 


ſuch ſoftening ane makes Kis hero mY of ad 


, | 3 


Sum pius Eneas, Fama ſuper ether notun. 
And comfort a dying nnn. dn eie, 


use magni 2 adi, 
The fame author alſo. imitates the wiſh of Neſtor PA 4 


my 
* 


Plutareh. 


Book Vn. HOMER's ILTAD. 575 
What tears ſhall down thy ſilver beard be-roll'd, 577 
Oh Peleus, old in arms, in wiſdom old! - - . - 150 | 
Once with eee ee 
Of ev'ry chief who fought this glorious war, 
Participate their fame, and pleas d inquire” - 
Each name, each action, and each hero's fire 1 4 
Gods] ſhould he ſee our warriors — 155 
And trembling, all before one hoſtile hand; 

How would: be lit bis aged arms on higb, 

Lament inglorious Greece, and beg to die! 
Oh! would to all th' immortal pow rs above, dans 
Minerva, Phœbus, and almighty Jove! 169 
Years might again roll back, my youth renew, 
And give this arm the ſpring which once it knen: 
When fierce in war, where Jardan's waters fall 484 


7 *- wv 


T led my troops to Phea's trembling wall, . 
And with th' Arcadian ſpears my prowels yd, 165 


Where Celadon rolls down his rapid tyde. * 
There Ereuthalion brav'd us in the field, | 
Proud Areithous' dreadful arms to wield; 


Great Arcithous, known from ſhore to ſhore. Fj 
By the huge, knotted, iron mace he bore ; 170 


O mihi preteritos referat fi Tupiter annos! 

Qualis eram, cum priman aciem Preneſte ſub ipſa 
Stravi, ſcutorumque incendi victor acervss, 

Et regem hac Herilum dextra ſub Tartara miſt. © 


As for the narration of the Arcadian war introduced 
here, it is a part of the true hiſtory rer 
we are informed by Pauſanias. 

Vor. II. G 


Z 
, 
' 
: 
[1 
| 


Had giv'n the . 
But when old age fad Uni d 1. ytargty" eyes, ore N- 


Anll dar'd the trial of the frbngeſt hands: 


light. Areithous had taken theſe urms in buttel, aul 


„„ Kein 11 4 B. pod VI. 
No lance he oc, nor dent the twarging bow, 1 
Hut broke, with Wis, the bütter of che e. 
Him not bY thanſy ſores T.Ybargits New,” ins 207% 
Whole guifeftl Jae in wenn dhe ukket e), 
Deep in a windifig wuy bis WH UHH“, my 
Nor auglit the witri6rs thin@ ring race avalhy, © 
Süpine he fel: thöſe arts WHICH ats Before 

elk d, ue the Vitfor ore s: 


To Ereuthalion he cotifigh'd the Prize,” | lo ni 185 
Furious with this, he &rtiffi/®d'Vtir levell d bens, 


Nor cou'd the ſtrongeſt hands His fury ſta j; 
All ſaw, and Rar d „his huge tempeltls Way. „„ 
Till 1, che youngeſt of the hoſt, appear b, 13835 | 


And youngeſt, met whom! all our Amy N ll... ; 
1 fought the chief: uy arms mn a 
Prone fell the giant o o'er u length ef gtoand. * D | ] 


Tr 1 — 


>. 7. „ e ! Mart Seve hat ion] 
Homer has the, peculiar happineſs of being able to raiſe 
the obſcureſt circumſtance into the ſtrongeſt point f 


this gives occaſion to our author to fay they were the 
preſent of Mars. Euſtathius, N 

V. 188. Prone fell the giant Ger length 5 
Neſtor's inſiſting upon this circumſtance of the fall of 
Ereuthalion, which paints his vaſt body lying extended 
on the earth, has a particular beauty in it, and recalls 
into the old man's mind the joy he felt on the ſight of 
bis enemy after he was ſlain. Theſe are the fine and na · 
tural ſtrokes that give life to the deſeriptions of poetry. 


PP hg, mnmpo no op g ma 


Book. VIk HOMER's ILh4B * 
4 What than he wat. oh were yr Neſton, nm 
© Not Hector u all hould, wans ad dual foes... 199 8 
1 But warriots, yous that yonthſul vigour boat. 
The flow's of Greeee, th ple e 
Sprung from ſoch fathers, who . 
Can yon hand: tcembling, and deſert t daß? 
His warm xpreſs 2 196 
And ning, the-nqble$ of the — 
N Up- ſtarted ſierce: But far before the reſt 
mi king of men.adyanc'd,hjs dayntleſs 1 * 
Then, bold Tydides, great in axms, aper dj; 
And next bis balk gigantic Ajax rear uhr obs 


1 a 


40th, 44 Ik jg D7 Fg) 


Oileus follow ds Idomen ah. there, by 102 N 103 1077 
And Merion, dreedful as the 4 ig rg UA 


With theſe Eorypylus and, Thoas ſtand, _ b HP" 
And wiſe Ulyſſes-cov'd the daring bad. 
AV theſd, alike inſpir d with nobler age,, 85 


Demand Sig fght.. 70 whom the kalen "TR A 


| 7. 196. And nine; the nobleſt/ etc. mit eatalopub: 
. of the nine warriors, who offer themſelves as champions 
1 for Greece, one may take notice of the firſt and the lat 
who riſes up. Agamemnon advanced ſoremoſt, as it 
beſt became the gen eral, and Ulyſſes with His duet cau- 
tion took time to 8 horas until ſeven more had offer- 
ed themſelves. Homer gives a great eneomium of the 
elognence of Neſtor, in making it produce fo ſuddem an 
effect; eſpecially when Agamemnon, who did not prof. 
fer himſelf before, even to fave his brother, is now the 
firſt that ſteps forth: one would fancy this partieular 
circumſtance was contrived to ſhew, that eloquence: bas 
a. greater power. chan even nature itſell. x HO en 
& . 


” - * 
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Interpreters render it thus : © Caſt the ors, and he who 


9% HOMERS ITA B. Bock VII. 
What chief ſnall combate tet the lots decide. * AX 4 
Whom heav'n ſhaltehuſdy be bis the- chan — „ 
His country's fate, his own immortal pres" a 

The lots /productd, each hero ſigus his o] 


The people pray, wit liſted eyes and hands, 
And vows like theſe aſoend from all the bands: * 


Oreo nj A bla. avi 244 1 fog 


V. 208. "Foe the lots & ecide. | 8 A v ru- , 
dent piece of eotitadt in 14 Watte : Th FOUR, not HWY 

of theſe nine himſelf, but leaves the determination in- 
tirely to: cbance, Had he named the hero, the reſt 
might have been grieved to have ſeen another preferred 


before them; and he well knew that the lot could not 
fall upon a wrong perſon, 1 where all were valiant. Eu- 


By 


ſtathius. 2 1 vet 
V. 209. Iden heas' 1 ſhalt, chufs, be 55 the chance fo 
"raiſe 


Hit country's 's fame, hi f own immortal vl 
The original of this 1 8 is ſomewhat confuſed; ;.the 


* 


WE: 
. * 


7 


« ſhalt be choſen, if he efcapes from: this dangerous | 

45 « combate, will do an eminent fervice t to the Greeks | 
and allo have cauſe to be greatly ſatisfied. himſelf.” 4 

Bat the ſenſe will appear more diltin& and rational, | 

the words 7 UT0s, and vr: be not underſtood of the ſame 


perſon: and the meaning of Neſtor will then be, ce 2 
«© who is choſen for the engagement by the lot, will do 


< his country great, ſeryice; and he likewiſe, who {2 
« not, will have reaſon to rejoice. for eſcaping ſo dan. 
6 gerous a combate,” The expreſſion alxe puy nes. &ni 
{+ rebel, is the fame Homer uſes in y. 118, 1976 
this book, which we explained in the ſame ſenlſe.} in the 
= on v. 135. Ks, 


213. The people 750 Homer, who \ ſuppoſes 2 


n 


1 
1 
| 


Book VI, HOMER's 41240 * 


Grant, hau Almighty l, is whoſe hamtis , 215, 
A worthy champian forthe Grecian ſtate. ind md 
This taſk let Ajax or Tydides prove VD tun 
Or he, the king of linge, belov d by jo“. 
Old Neſtor, ſhook ahe eaſque,} By bes n inffürd, 
Leap'd forth the lot, of ev'ry Gteek deſii d. 
This from the right to left te hm berg 57 U 


220- 


Held out. in · orden to the Greeian-peers: -:// + 1s 


78 


Pach 0 bs rial yield he mark vnknoyn,, 1 


'Till godlike Ajax finds the Tot bis ni in N 


Surveys th? inſeription with rejoicing eyes, 515 


Then caſa before him, «nd with rappat eie, 


cs aides weed W 
tion of keaves, allows not cven he lots ta come 

by chance, but places them in tho hands. gf Gd 24 
people pray to him for the diſpoſal pp ig and beg 

that 'Ajax, Diomed or. Agamemnon may be theiperſon; = 
Ja which the poet ſeems to make the.avmy. give his 
own ſentiments, concerning the p! OO 

his heroes, to avoid an odious compariſon in ae 
terms, which might haye been inconfiltent regt der 
ſign of complementing the Greoian families. They a: 
terwaris offer up their prayers agaia, jit as the come 
bate is beginning, that if Ajax does not conquer, at 
liaaft:he may divide the glory with Hector; in avhich : 
the commentators. obſerve Homer peapares the readers 
for what is to happen in the ſequel. 

V. 225. Surveys inſcription } There LE 
ſity to ſuppoſe that they put.any letters. upon theſe lots, . 
atdeaſt not their names, becauſe” che herald could not 
tell to whom the lot of Ajax belonged, until bie claimed : 
it himſelf. it is more probable that 2 
private mark or en each upon his own lot. 

| G 3. 
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W HRON EN ILTA D Be n 
Warrioes ! Iiclaim ile loc and arm with joy; 
Be mine the eee eue ee eee F DB. 


"2&4 e ei 507 itt 2 "*"m 074g 


lot was 3 Aa _ wood, a ihellyor any thing that 


lay at hand. Euſtathius. 
V. 227. Warriors! Fabi the 245 s Thie is "the fr 


fpeech of Ajax itt the Tad? Fe 4 ofator; but al- 


ways expreſſes himſelf in ſhort; generally bragging or 
threatening ; and very, poſitive. The appellation. 12 
al- 


\ Tpxoc Axxalòv, the but wark of the Greeks 1 which Homer 


molt conſtantly gives' Hint, is extremely proper to the 
bulk, ſtrength, and immobilzty ol this heavy hero, 'whio 


on all occaſions, is of. £49, ſtan ae the "ihe baſneſs and 
ſupport the brunt. 


are wounded : this makes him of excellent uſe in Hiad 


1, etc. He there puts-a ſtop to the whole force of 


the enemy, and a long time prevents the firing of, the 
ſhips. It is particularly ' obſervable, that he is never 


aſſiſted by any deity, as the um Vet one would 
think Mars had been no improper patron for him, there 
deing ſome reſemblance in the boiſterous character of 


that God and this hero. However it be, this conſidera- 
tion may partly aecount for a particular, which elle might 
very well raiſe a queſtion: why Ajax, who is in this 


bock ſuperior in ſtrength to Hector, ſhould after ward 
in the lad ſhun to meet him, and appear his inferior? 
We fee the Gods make this difference: Hector is not 


only aſſiſted by them in his own perſon, but his men 
ſecond him, whereas thoſe of Ajax are diſpirited by 
heaven: to which one may add another which is a na- 
tural reaſon, Hector in this book. expreſly. tells Ajax, 


#221 be will now make uſe of no ſbeill or art in fighting 
e wich him.” The Greek in bare brutal ſtrength pro- 
vecd too hard for Hector, and therefore he might be ſup · 
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that he pay laſt our, ee 
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Now, whilemy:brighteſt arma my limbs inveſt, 
To Saturns. ſon be; your πνοο]ꝛ sp audreſt: — 230 
But pray in ſecret, leſt the foes ſnould hear, 
And deem your pray ts tlie mean eſſecti of ſeri 10. 
Said I in ſecret? No, your vos declare, Dek vo 
In ſuch a vaice as flls-the earth and air. * 5 wa AA. | 
_ there a chiefiwhom Ajax ought co dead, 
'Ajax, In all che tile of baitel brd: my 
From warlike Seis I 8 births... 7 80 i 15 
And born to combates, fear mo force of cih. Aud! 
"He faid; he troops, with elevated eyee, 
8 en God whoſe. thunder ds he tes, | 265 
O father of mankind, ſuperior dord : b=bftaw a: 


on lofty 149% holy Hill alors? 93 3 ©)» 


Who in the hig an s fix adh Aab . 
Supreme of Godsb:unbounded, and alone 10 aba a 
Grantt thou, that | Telamon' may bear away | "245 | 
The pra and conqueſt of this fouhiful day * aue 
Or af illuſtrious Hector be thy care, nn In mn 
That both h 


aint it, and'that Both ma ay ſhire," 


21 ine DN 5 an not > N ö 


Dew, Ajax. brac'd bis dazhng amour on; ꝶk 


: Sheath'd in bright ſteel the giant- warrior ande | 20 
He moves to combate with maſeſtie pace; Flee dee 


e Ll arms, the grizly God of Thrace, © vg 5 


4 Dig 60G i 20422 len lein 


* 261. He moves 4% combate.]\ This deſcription is 
full of the ſublime imagery ſa peculiar th; uk e ; 
The Grecian champion is drawn in all that terrible glory 


with which he equals his heroes tothe gods: he is no 


lels dreadful than Mars moving to battel, to amn 


20 HOMER's TEIA n. 1 
When Jove to puniſh faithleſs men prepares, 
And gives whole nations to the waſte of wars. 
Thus march'd the chief, tremendous as a God; * 
_ Grimly he ſmil'd; earth trembled as be an 
His maſſy jay lin qui ring in his hand, i 
. Ola Jun 4.9 
Thro' ev'ry Argive heart new tranſport ran; 
All Troy ſtood trembling at the mighty man. 26 
Ev'n Hector paus'd; and with new doubt opprefi 
Felt his great heart ſuſpended in his breaſt: 
"Twas vain to ſeek retreat, and vain to fear; 
Stern Telamon behind his ample ſhield, © 286g 
As from a brazen tow'r, o'erlook'd. the field. 10. 361 
Huge was its orb, with ſexn thiek folds O ercaſt, 
Of tough bull- hides; of Lolid braſs the laſt. 


decrees of Jove upon mankind, = * "Ir fate- 

of nations. His march, his poſture, his countenance; . 
his bulk, his tower A ſhield; in a word, his whole 
figure, likes our eyes in all. he ſtrongeſt colours of 

We look upon bim as a deity, and are not. 
aſtoniſhed at thoſe emotions which Hector feels at the. 
* of hm. 

v. 269. The work of Thching.J I (hall. aſk leave to 
wanſcribe here the ſtory of this Tychius, as we have it 
in the ancient Life of Homer, attributed to Herodotus... 
“Homer falling into poverty, determined to, go to 
« Cuma, and as he paſt through the plain.of Hermus, 
came to a place called the yew wall, which was a co- 
« jony of the Cumæans. Here'(after he had recited 

« five verſes in celebration of Cuma) he was received by 
4 a leather · dreſſer, whoſe name was Tychius, igto hie 


9 


— 


Book VIE! HOME R' IIIA D. W& | 
| | * * 1 bs | Ie 
(The work of Tychits, O in Hyle d werd. 4+ | 


And all in arts of armôur y excel Fe 270 
This Ajax bore before fis munly breaſt, n. 1060 2v6T 


And threit ing, tits Wt Wyerſe thief addreſs ; 
Hector! approach my arm) unc ngly know © = 
What wenge Abt n and what the Grecian ſoc-. | 


222209463); Ad He. A121 TVS V7 47 ; | 


© houſe, whew he ſhewed to his hoſt and his companys} 


** a poem on the cxpedition eee eee 
* hymns, be admiration he there obtained procu 


© him a preſent? fubliftence.” They me ko mis ay 
with great veneration the ed he ſate when 


be recited his varſes, and g. poplaf which they, — 
4 to have gro there i in his time.” If there be any 
thing in this 105 y, we have reafbnto be pleaſed with 
the genteful dg, of our poet, who took this ocjỹm 
of immortalizing the name, of an ordinary tradeſman, 
who had obliged him, The ſame account of his life 
takes notice of ſeveral other inltarices of his gratitude 
in the | ſame kind. a 2 
V. 270. In arts 1 ariiury,] I have called'Tychius . 
an armovrer, Father than a leather - dreſſer or currier; 
his making the (hield' of A ja authorizes one expreſſion 
as well as 54 ther; ung Wöugh that which Homer 
uſes had no lownels | or vulgarity in the Greek, it is not 
to admitted in to Eng liſh herote'verſe, oo 
V. 273. Hector. s approach my arm, etc.] I think it 
| Wha to obſerve how cdl this ſpeech of Ajax 
00 Seeg Wich bis blunt and (oldier-like” cbaraefer- 
The ſame * propriety, 3 "regard to this hero, is" mains 
tained throughout the Ihad. The buſineſs he is" Abd is 
all that employs his head, and he ſpeaks of nothing 
but fighting, The aft line is an image of tits mind ut A 


e 


* 4 5 * 5 74 2014 F 2% 4% 8 1H Fo » + 9 0 4 110 * 
times, | 


28 of 4 490 7 7 a. nenen > * 
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& HOMERS TLEFAD Book VIE. 
Achilles ſhone the fight; yer ſore there ave, 253 
Net void of ſoul, ———— f. 
Let him, unacti ve, on th fe- eat here, . 
Indulge agg ————— 110 
Whole troops ef beroes Greete has yet 135 to boat, 

And ſends ther one, a ſample of her bot. 290 
Such as I am, I come to prove thy might; tha 

more—— be ſudden, and begin the fight. 

O ſon of Telamon, thy e 4-45a a: 8 
(To Ajax thus the Trojan prince reply'd) 
Me, as a boy PAR vader BR 05 "285 
New to the field, and trembling at the fight 7 
Then mote QUT 


To combate born, and bred amidſt alarms: 


E know to ſhift my ground, retiouvt the car, 150 55 
Turn, charge, aud anfwer * call of var 290 


5. 285. n eie f 


This reply of Hector alle rather to allude to Tome ge- 
ſture Ajax bad uſed in his approach to him, ar /huting 


bis ſpear, or the like, than to any thing he had faid in 
his ſpeech, For what he had told him, amounts to no 
more, than that there were ſeveral in the Grecian army 
who had courted the honour of this :combate as well as 
bimſelf. I think one maſt obſerye many things of this 
kind in Homer, that allude to the particular attitude ar 
ation, in which the author ſlippoſes me perſon. ta be 
at that time: 6155 

N. 290, Turn, cherte, and anſwer eo'ry ata. 
The'Greek i is, To move my feet to the found of Marg, 
which ſeems to ſhew that thoſe military dances were in 
uſe even in 'Homer's time, which were afterwards prac- 
tiſed in Greece. 


* 
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Book VIE HOMER ITT 4D. #4 
To right, to laſt, the Jextroms . H 
But open be drk ud beld-ench blow. i 
I ſteal no conqueſt rom a noble %. 
He ſaid, and riſing, high ubeve the Feld 209 
Whirl'd the long lance againſt the ſevnfold Thield,. 
Pull on the braſs deſtending from above hin 
Thro' (ix bull-hides the furious weupon drove, 
'Till in the feventh it Ad. nnen 
Thro' Hector's ſhield the forceful Jud Hu few, 10 
His corſlet enters, and his garment rends, 
And glaneing mee 2 
The wary Tram mn aud bending lo 
Beneath his: buckler, diſappoints The Blow. 
From irboriirtcticteirjavTntes, 3 5 


Then cloſe inip8tuous, a and the charze renew: 
Fierce as the mountain lions bath'd in blood, 


or foaming boars, the ee day 
At Ajax Hector his long lance extends; 310 
The blunted eee e 1 a 
But Ajax watchful as his.foe drow naa, 
OR the: amn ſpear; 


. 305. 5. "From their bord fields the chiefs their. jo Mins 
N Homer in this combate makes — — 
form all their exerciſes with all ſorts of weapons; firſt 
darting lances at diſtance, then advancing cloſer and 
puſhing with ſpears, then caſting ſtones, and laſtly at- 
tacking with fwords,;.in every one of which tte poet 
gives the ſuperiority to bis countryman. It is farther 
obſervable, (as Euſtathivs remarks) that Ajax allows 
Hector an advantage i in throwing the firlt ſpear. 


0 
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% HOMER's 4k LAJD; Book Vit 
It reach'd his neck, with matchleſs ſtrength impell'd; - 

Spopts the black gorg, and dims his ſhining ſhield. 315 
Yet ceas d pot, Nectot tas hut, ſtooping . N 
In bis ſtrong band ap heav d., -H 
Black, craggy, vall: to this Wees = 

Full on the heazep boſa.theope deſcends 3 brat? 


ag Fanta a tab, 
His bulk fupporting on the ſhatter d ſhield; - er 
Nor wanted r aid: Apollo's might. 


news, and reſtor d to ſigt. 
Andnve bath be their droat fankeiony drew: 330 
In flaming circles round their heads ieh Ae; 


But then by Heralds,vgice, che word * Veer) 
The facred anintſters of earth and heavin: 


Hs +» -& 


Py 328. Heal, nig bi. J In the RE of this 
book we left Apollo perching upon a tree; in the ſhape 


of a vultur, to behold the combate: he comes now 


y to ſave his favourite Hector. Euſta- 


very 6 
thius ſays that Apollo is the ſame with Deſtiny, ſo that 


when Homer ſays Apollo ſaved him, he means no more 


than that it was not his fate yet to die, as Helenus had | 


foretold him. 


v. 332. Heralds, the ſacred miniſters.] The heralds 
of old were ſacred verfors, accounted the delegates of 


Mercury, and inviolable by the law of nations. The 
; - ; ancient \ 


Book VIE HOMER ILTA'DLY bl 
Divine — m the Greeks —. log, © 
— RY | 
And firſt Idæus auful voice was herd. 
ä —— adn" 
Both dear to men, and both belov'd of Jove. Ef 
To either hoſt your matchleſs worth is known, 345 


Each ſounds 122 

But now the night extends her auful hade; 

ke goddeſs parts you: be the night obey d. 

To whom great Ajax his high foul exprefs'd, 

O ſage ! 2 myo 345 

: a WS Saks? : 

ancient hiſtories 5 any examples of the ker; 
exerciſed againſt thoſe who committed any outrage up- 

on them. Their office was to aſſiſt in the ſacrifices and 

councils, to proclaim" war or peace, to command filence = 
at ceremonies or ſingle combates, to part the combatants, | 


and to declare the conqueror, etc. 


V. 334. Divine Talthybius etc. I This interpoſition. 
of the tus heralds to part the combatants, on the ap- 


proach of the night, is applied by Tallo zs e done 
combate of Tancred and Argantes, in the ſixth book 
of his Jeruſalem. . The herald's ſpeech, and particularly 
that remarkable injunction to obey the nigit, are tranſ- 
lated literally by that author. The combatants there 
alſo part eee 8 
tel, on ſoma more favourable opportunity; . 

V. 337. Aud firſt Idaus.] Homer dblcrress dt dev. 
corum in making Idæus the Frojan herald ſpeak firſt, 
to end the combate wherein Hector had the diſadvan- 
tage. Ajax is very ſenſible of this difference, when 
in his reply he requires that Hector ſhould: firſt aſk for 
a ceſſation, as he was Ge challenger. Euſtathius. x 
Vor. II | H 


— — — a 


% HOMERsTETAD. Bookvil 
Let him, who firſt provolꝰ d bur chief to gb, ö 


Let him demand the ſanctium of the night; 
If firſt he aſſt it, I content obe 
And ceaſe the ſtriſe when Hector ſhows the way. „ 

Oh firſt of Greeks ! (his noble foe rejoi dy) 


Hereafter we ſhall meet in glorious war. 

Some future day ſhall lengthen out the ſtrife, 355 
And let the Gods decide of death or life! 
Since then the night extends her gloomy ſhade, 

And heay'n enjoins it, be the night obey d. 


Return, brave Ajax, to thy Grecian friends,, 
And joy the nations whom thy arm defends; 360 


As 1 ſhalt glad each chief, and Trojan wife, 
Who wearies heav'n with vows for Hector's life. 


v. 35 0, Oh firſt of Greeks ete. J Hector, how hardly | 


ſoever he is preſt by bis preſent circumſtance, ſays no- 


thing to obtain a truce that is not ſtrictly conſiſtent with 


his honour. When he praiſes Ajax, it leſſens his own 


diſadyantage, and he is careful to extol him only above 
the Greeks, without acknowleging him more valiant 
than himſelf or the Trojans; Hector is always jealous 


of the honour of his country, In what follows we fee 


he keeps himſelf on a level with his adyerſary ; Here- 
after we ſhall meet, —Go thou, and give the ſame joy to thy 
Crecians for thy eſcape, as I ſhall to my Trojans. The point 
of honour in all this is very nicely preſerved. _ 


v. 362. Who wearies heqv'n with vows for Hettor's 
life. ] Euſtathius gives many ſolutions of the difficulty in 


theſe words, ego dye; They mean either that the 


o 377 4 


y——— 
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But let us, on this memorable day, e 


Exchange ſome giſtʒ that Greece and Troy may ſay, 


« Not hate, but glory, made theſe. chief: cuntend; 365 
And cach-brave foc ns in his foul a friend. 
With that, a ſword with ſtars of ſilver grac d, 


He gave the Greek. The gen rous Greek beſtew d 
A radiant belt that rich with. purple glow'd. ... a 
% tanie oth All Het 


Trojan ladies will pray to the Gods ſor e or - 
certatim) with the utmoſt zeal and tranſport; or that 
they will go in proceſſion to the temples for him (ate 
briov d , Er Deoym Deoym ; or that they will pray to 
him as to a God, bo o 20% Luar ets... 1 

V. 364. Excbange ſome giſt. ] There is nothing thet 
gives us a greater pleafure in reading an heroic poem, 
than the generoſity which one brave enemy ſbews to 
another. The propoſal; made here by Hector, and IÞ | 
readily embraced by Ajax, makes the parting of theſe 
two heroes more glorious to them than the continnarice 
of the combate could have been. A French eritie is 
ſhocked at He&or's making propoſals to Ajax with an 
air of equality; he ſays à man that is vanquiſhed, in- 
ſtead of talking of preſents, ought to retire with ſhame 
from his conqueror. But that Hector was vanquiſhed, 

is by no means to be allowed; Homer had told us thae 
his ſtrength was reſtored by apolto, and that the two 


combatants were engaging again upon equal terms with 


their ſwords. So that this criticiſm falls to nothing. 
For the reſt, it is ſaid that this exchange of preſents be. 
tween HleRor and Ajax gave birth to a proverb, That 
the preſents of enemies are generally fatal, For Ajax 
with this ſword afterwards killed himſelf, and Hector 
a as this bele ar the chariot of Achilles, | 


2 
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dar great A* Wed the mighty chine. 


s HOME RTLII AD. Book Vn. 
Then with majeſtic grace, they quit tbe Plain; af 
This ſecks the Grecian, that the Phrygian FORO 
ITbe Trajan bands returning Hector wait, 
And bail with jo ihe champion of their ſtate: 
Eſcap'd great Ajax, they ſurvey d him round, 374 
Alive, unharm d, and yig'rous-fom bis wound. 
To Troy's high gates the godlike man they bear 
Their preſent triumph, as their late deſpair, + .. 
But Ajax, glorying in his hardy: deed, 5 


cee Geeks to deen . * 


A ſteer for ſacrifice the king deſign d, ; 
Of full five. years, and of the nobler VF Ter 


| The victim falls; they ſtrip the fnoking hide, 


The beaſt they quarter, and tlie joints divide,” 1 


* 
Then ſpread the tables, the repalt prepare, = 


ts at a each reeives is bee. 


ing himſelf (an honorary fign) ” | 00 8 2 


v. 388. Babe det thor. plac'd.the e es bine3 
This is one of thoſe paſſages that will naturally fall un» 
der the ridicule of a true modern critic. But what 


 Agamemaan bere beſtows on Ajax was in former times 


a great mark of reſpect and honour: not only as it was 
cuſtomary to diſtinguiſh the quality of their gueſts, by 
the largeneſs of the portions aſſigned them at their tables, 


but as this part of the victim peculiarly belonged to the 


King himſelf. It is worth remarking on this occaſion, 
that the ſimplicity of thoſe times allowed the eating of 
no other fleſh but beef, mutton, or kid: this is the 
food of the heroes of Homer, and the patriarchs ani 
warriors of the Old Teſtament, Fiſhing and fowling 


a ESI FIJI 
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When now che rage of hunger w vethow'd;/ ' | 
Neſtor, in each perſuaſive art approw d 390 
The ſage whoſe coutifels long had ſays the! ret, 

In words like theſe his prudent thoupht expreſt. * n 
How dear, O kings! chis fatal day has coſt * 1911 
What Greeks are periſh'd4' what a people loſt!: 
What tides ofblood ade dreneh d Seamanderð ſhore! 295 
What crouds of heroes ſink, 10 rie nme 5401 
Then hear me, chieſd nor Jerthe"marrow's light * 
Awake thy ſquadrons to new tolls of fight=- + + 1 
Some ſpace at leaſt permit ſhe war to'breathe;' A 
While we to flames ourſhaughter'dfriends bequeathe, 400 


bit! enizoon St quit.yodti ole muſty dT” 
were the arts of more luxurious nations, and came. much 
later into Greece and Iſrael. 

One cannot read this paſſage without being ohafa 
with the wonderful bemplicity of the old heroic. ages: 
We have here a gallant warrior returning v 
(for that he thought himſelf lo, appears from theſe words 
x: yapygra vir) from a- ſingle combate with the 
of his enemies; and he is no otherwiſe rewarded, than 
with a larger portion of the ſacrifice at ſupperꝰ Thos 
an upper ſeat, or a more capacious bowl, was a recoth- 
pence for ĩbe greateſt actions; and thus the only reward 
in the olympic games was « pine branch, or « chaples. 
of parſley or wild olive. The latter part of this note 
belongs to Euſtathius. $1147 36035 Aly qteinl O Y 161173 

V. 400. While'wo to flares, exe; ] There is a great 
deal of artißee in this counſel of Neltor, of burning the 
dead, and raifing a fortification; for though piety was 
the ſpecious pretext, their ſecurity was the real am of 
the truce, which they made uſe. of to finiſts their werks. 
Their doing this at the ſame time they etected the ſu- 


neral piles, made the _— eaſy upon the enemy, 


| % HoME RN TLIA B. Bock VI. 
3 From the red feld their ſcatter d bodies bear, 
Eo And nigh the feet a l ri drache rear; „ a 


2 2 * „ * 20 74 8 


| who is Gs py miſtake one PINS the a; 
And this alſo obviates a plain objection, viz. Why the 
| Trojans did not interrupt them in this work? the truce 
| determined no exact time, but as muck as was yeedful 
| for diſcharging the rites of the dead. W 
| I fancy it maꝝ not be unwelcome to. the 1 to in- 
| large a little upon the way of di/Þoſing the dead among 
| the ancients. © Tt may be proved from innumerable in- 
ſtances, that the Hebrews interred their dead; thus A- 
braham's bmying · place is frequenaly mentioned in ſeri - 
i pture: and that the Xpyptians did the ſame, is plain 
nn from their embalming them. Some have been of opi- 
nion, that the uſage of burning the dead was originally 
10 prevent any oütrage to abe bodies from their enemies; 
which imagination is rendered not improbable by that 
| paſſage in the firſt book of Samuel, where the Iſraelites 
S burn the bodies of Saul and his fons, after they had been 
| miſuſed by the Philiſtines, even though their common 
cuſtom. was to bury their dead: and ſo Sylla among the 
Romans was the firlt of his family who ordered. his b 
| io be burnt, for fear the barbarities he had exerciſed on 
that of Marius might be retaliated upon hisown. Tully, | 
| De Legibus lib. . Preculdubia cremandi ritus a Cræcis 
| | venit, nam fepultum laginus Numam ad Anienis fontem ; 
|  Ivtique genti Cornelia folenue fufſs ſepulchrum, uſque ad 
Fyiſam, qui primus ox ea Came crematus e/t. The Greeks 
: uſed both ways of interring and burning; Patroclus was 
durned, and Ajax hid in the ground, as appears from 
Sophocles's Ajax, lin. 1185. 
Er7ewcoy v A ru Jiu Hef J 
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| Paſte (fays the chorus) to propures hallow ts a grave, 
| | for thrs man. | 
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80 decent urns their ſnowy hones may key, 
And pious children er, their aſhes weed. 
Here, where on one promiſcuous pile they blaa d, 405 
High o'er them all a-gen'ral tomb be raĩs d $ilgiar ms 
Next, to ſecure our camp, and navał pow'rs,” 
Raiſe an embattel d wall, with lofty tow'rs z, i ; 
From ſpace to ſpace be ample gates OR 
For paſſing chariots, and a trench profound. 
so Greece to. combate ſhall in ſafery go, 
Nor fear the-fierce incurſions of the foe.. - - - ih 
Twas thus the fage his wholſome counſel ne | 
The e m . eve 
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| | Thneytides/n his ſvn book; mentions des 

vurapico llc, coffins or cheſts made of cypreſs. wood; 1 in 

which the Athenians kept the n bot —_ friends 
that died in the wars. 0 . 
The Romans derived from the 8 both theſs 
cuſtoms of burning and burying: In urbe neve Suvs* 
LtTo' ee Unto, ſays the law of the twelve tables. 
The place where they burned the dead was ſet apart 
for this religious uſe, and called Glebe from which 
practice the name is yet Werne eee * 

longing to the church. | 
Plutarch obſerves, that Homer is the feſt who men- 
tions one general tomb for a number of dead perſons. 
Here is a Tumulus built round the Pyre, not to bury 
their bodies, for they were to be burned; nor to re- 
ceive the bones, for thoſe were to be carryedto Greece; 
but perhaps to interr their aſhes, (which cuſtom may 
be gathered from a paſſage in Iliad 23. V. 255.) or 
it might | be we; a Cenotaph in em ob the 
dead.” | $4} ax; NJ 
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2 N 0 
Meanwhile, conven'd at Priam's palace gate, 415 
The Trojan peers in nightiy council ſate: WI 
A ſenate void of order, as of choice, 
Their hearts were fearful, and confus d their voice. 
Antenor riſing, thus demands their ear k 
Ye Trojans, Dardans, and auxiliars bear Nou A 420 
Tis heav'n-the-counſel of my breaſt inſpires, | + * 
And I but.move what ev'ry God requires ; | 
Let Sparta's treaſures be this hour reſtor d, i 
And Argive Helen own ber ancient Lord. 4 
The ties of faith, the ſworn alliance broke, 425 
Our impious-battels the juſt Gods proyoke.. \.,; 
As this advice ye practiſe, or reject, :iH 
So hope ſucceſs, or dread the dire effect. «1; ie 4 
The ſenior ſpoke, and fate. To whom teply'd 
The graceful huſband of the Spartan bride. 430 
3. 46. The Trojan Nen % 1 
There is a great beauty in the two epithets Homer 
gives to this council, S. %, re N. timida, turbulenta. 
The unjuſt fide is always fearful and diſcordant. I think 
M. Dacier has not intirely done juſtice to this thought 
in her tranſlation. Horace ſeems to have accounted 
this an uſeful and neceſſary part that contained the great 


moral of the Iliad, as may be ſeen from his ſelecting it 
in particular from the reſt, in his epiſtle to L fy | 


Fabula, qua Paridis propter narratur amorem, 
© Gracia Barbariæ lento colliſa duello, 


Stultorum regum et populorum continet æſtus. 
Antenor cenſet belli præcidere cauſunmn. 
Quid Paris? Ut ſalvus regnet, vivatque bealus, * 


Cogi poſſe negat, 


— 


— 


Book VI. HOMER ILTIS 17 
Cold counſels; Trojan, may become thy yer, 
But ſound ungtateful in a Warrior d ens᷑?ß?᷑?:?: Tt 
Old man, if void of fallacy or ar 
Thy words enpreſs the purpoſe vf thy heart; 1 
Thou, in thy time, more ſound advice haſt giv n; 433 
But wiſdom has its date, aſſign'd by head n. 
Their treaſures IN reſtore, but not the dame; 
My treaſures too; for peace, I will reſigu; £ 611836300 
But be this bright poſſeſſion"ever mine. J 
?T was' then; te growing diſord to compoſe, 
Slow Trom his ſeat the rev rend Priam roſe 10 
His godlike aſpect deep attention drew 
He paus d, and theſe paeifie words enſu . 
ve Trojans, Dardans, and auxiliar bands! | 445 
Now take refreſhment as the hour demands? 
Guard well the walls, relieve the watch of night, 
Till the new ſun reſtores the chearful light: | 7 0 


? 


V. Jedi! The Werbe! Nies roſe. ptlam rejects the 
wholeſoine advice of Antenor, and complies with his 
ſon.” This is indeed extremely natural to the indulgent 
character and eaſy nature of the old king, of which the 
whole Trojan war is a proof; but I could wiſh Homer 
had not juſt in this place celebrated his wiſdom in cal- 
ling him een wivep drahanre Se. Spondanus. refers this 
blindneſs of Priam to the power of fate, the time now 
approaching when Troy was to be puniſhed. for its ins 
juſtice. Something like this weak fondneſs of a father 
is deſeribed in the . in the 1 of David and 
, 1 


© „ 9 1 
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Then ſpall our herald 40 th? Atrides nn, 7 
| \ 


Before eee 3 

Next let a truce be aſk'd, chat Troy may burn 

Her ſlaughter'd-heroes, and their bemes in · unn 6 

That done, once more the fate of war be try d, l 

And whoſe the conqueſt; mighty Jove decide! 
The monarch ſpoke: the watriors ſnatch'd with haſte 

(Each at his poſt in arms) a ſhort repaſte.' 456 

Soon as the roſy morn had wak'd the day, 5 

To the black ſhips Idæus bent his way 

There, to the ſons of Mars, in council Sund, 

He rais'd his voice: the hoſt fiood liſt ning round. 460 
Ye ſons of Atreus, and'ye Greeks, give ear! 

The words of Troy, and * — monarch hear. 


V. 451: Next let a truce be aſt'd. 3 The conduct of 
Homer in this place is remarkable: he makes Priam 
propoſe in council to ſend to the Greeks to aſk a race 
to bury the dead; This the Greeks themſelves had he- 
fore determined to propoſe: but it being more honour- 
able to his country, the poet makes the Trojan herald 

prevent any propoſition that could be made by the 
Greeks. Thus they are requeſted to do what they them- 
ſelves were about to requeſt, and have the honour to 
comply with a propoſal which they themfelves would 
Li | otherwiſe have taken as a favour. Euſtathius. 
iy v. 456. Each at his poſt in arms.) We have here the 
| manner of the Trojans taking their repaſt: not pro- 
miſcuouſly,”'but each at his poſt. Homer was ſenſible 
that military men ought not to remit their guard, even 
[| while they refreſh themſelves, but in every action diſ- 
1 ſoldier. Euſtathius. 
0 | V. 461. The ſpeech of Ideus.] The propoſition of 
| reſloring the treaſures, and not Helen, is ſent as from 
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Book VII. HOMERs IIA D gf 
Pleas'd may ye hear (ſo heav'n- ſacceed my pray'rs) 
What Paris, author of the war, declares.” 
The ſpoily-and treaſures he to Mon bore, 463 
(Oh had he periſh'd ere they touelꝭ d our ſhñore7 
He proſſers injur d Greece; with large increaſe 
Of added Frojan wealth to buy the peace. 
But to reſtore the beauteous bride again, 
This Greece demands, and Troy requeſts in vain; 57 
Next, O ye ehiefs! we aſk a truce to burn | 
Our ſlaughter'd heroes, and their bones in · urn. 
That done, onee more the fate of war be'try'd, 
And whoſe the conqueſt, mighty Jove deeide ! 

The Greeks gave ear, but none the ſilence broke; 475 
At length Tydides roſe; and riſing ſpoke. L 


Paris only; in which his father ſeems to permit him to 
treat by himſelf as a ſovereign prince, and the ſole au- 
thor of the war. But the herald ſeems to exceed his 
commiſſion in what he tells the Greeks. Paris only 
offered to reſtore the treaſures he took from Greece, 
not including thoſe he brought from Sidon and other 
coaſts, where he touched in his voyage: but Idæus here 
proffers all that he had brought to Troy. He adds, 
as from: himſelf, a wiſh that Paris had periſhed in that 
voyage, Some ancient expoſitors ſuppoſe thoſe words 
to be ſpoken aſide, or in à low voice, as it is uſual in 

dramatic poetry. But without that ſalvo, a generous 


love for the welfare of his country might tranſport. 


Idæus into ſome warm againſt the author of 
its woes, He lays afide the herald to act the patriot, 
and fpeaks with indignation againſt Paris, that he may 
influence rhe Grecian captains. to n aur 
ſwer. Euſtathĩus. 


V. 475. TheGreels goze cor, lin nnethe flame rake 
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ov HOMER's IL IAD. Book VII. 
| Oh take not, friends] defrauded of your fame, 
; Their proffer'd wealth, nor ev'n the Spartan dame, 
And Troy already totters io her fall. 480 
With gen' ral ſhouts return d him loud acclaim. 
Then thus the king oſ kings rejects the peace: 
For what remains; let fun ral flames be fel 485 
With heroes corps: I war not with the dead: 
"i Go ſearch your ſlaughter d chiefs on yonder plain, 
| And gratify the Manes of the ſlain. | | 
ll This flence of the Greeks might naturally proceed from 
1 an opinion, that however deſirous they were to put an 
| | end to this long war, Menelaus would never conſent to 
| relinquiſh Helen, which was the thing inſiſted upon by 
Paris, Euſtathius accounts for it in another manner, 
. and it is from him M. Dacier has taken her remark. 
The princes (ſays he) were ſilent, becauſe it was the 


| 

| part of Agamemnon to determine in matters of this na- 
| ture; and Agamemnon is filent, being willing to hear 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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the inclinations of the princes. By this means he a- 
voided the imputation of expoſing the Greeks to dangers 
for his advantage and glory; ſinoe he only gave the an- 
fwer which was put into his mouth by the princes, with 


"of a general applauſe of the army. 

| | V. 477. 0h take not, Greeks, etc.] There i is a pecu- 

£ lar decorum in making Diomed the author of this ad- 
0 vice, to reject even Helen if ſhe were oſſered; this had 
1 not agreed with an amorous huſband like Menelavs, 
Il | nor with a cunning politician like Ulyſſes, nor with a 
* wiſe old man like Neſtor. But it is proper to Diomed, 
Wl | not only as a young fearleſs warrior, but as he is in 
0 particular an enemy to the intereſts of Venus. 
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Bock VII. HOME R's IE TAD. 65% 
Be witneſs, Jove, whoſe thunder rolle * ES 


He ſaid, and'rear'd his ſceptte to the ſæy. 490 


To ſacred Troy, where all her princes * 
To wait th' event, the herald bent his way. 
He came, and ſtanding in the midſt, explain 
The peace rejected, but the truce obtam d. 
Strait to their fev'ral cares the Trojans move, 495 
Some ſearch the plains, ſome ſell the ſounding grove: 
Nor leſs the Greeles, deſcending on the ore, 
Hew'd the green ſoreſts, and the bodies bore:” 
And now from forth the chambers of the main, 
To ſhed his ſacred light on earth again, 00 
Aroſe the golden chariot of he da:; ../ 
And tipt the mountains with a purple ray. | 
In mingled throngs the Greek and Trojan train 
Thro' heaps of carnage ſearch'd the mournſul plain. | 
Scare could the friend tys ſlaughter'd friend explore, 505 
With duſt diſhenour'd, and deform's with gore. F 
The wounds they waſh d, their pious tears 55 4 
f _—y ng e Wks ple Gs ae 


V. "$08: "And, 117 og Baie 7 Theſe Sradably 
were not chariots, but carriages; for Homer makes Ne- 
ſtor ſay i in Y. 332. of the orignal, that this was to be 
done with mules and oxen, which were not commonly 
joined to chariots, and the word*vx>#coury there, may 
be applied to any vehicle that runs on wheels. "Awate 
ſignifies indifferently plarftrum and currut; and our 
Engliſh word car implies either. But if they did uſe 
chariots in bearing their dead, it is at leaſt evident, that 
thoſe chariots were drawn by mules and oxen at funeral | 

R w | 


98 HOMER's ILIA PD. Bock VII. 
Sage Priam check'd their grief: with ſilent haſte 

The bodies decent on the piles were plac'd : $510. 
With melting hearts the cold remains they burn'd; 

And fadly ſlow, to ſacred Troy return'd. 

| Norleſs the Greeks their pious ſorrows ſhed, 

And decent on the pile diſpoſe the dead; 

The cold remains conſume with equal care; 515 
And flowly, ſadly, to their fleet repair, 1 
Now, ere the morn had ſtreak'd with red'ning light 
The doubtful-confines of the day and night; 

About the dying flames the Greeks appear'd, 
And round the pile a gen'ral tomb they rear d. 520 | 
Then, to ſecure the camp and naval pow'rs, 
They rais'd embattel'd walls with lofty tow'rs : 


ſolemnities. Homer's uſing the word & AE and not 
gippoc, confirms this opinion. 

V. 501. Then, to ſecure the camp, ete.] Homer has 
been accuſed of an offence againſt probability, in cauſ- 
ing this fortification to be made fo late as in the laſt 
year of the war. M. Dacier anſwers to this objection, 
That the Greeks had no occaſion for it until the depar- 
ture of Achilles: he alone was a greater defence to 
them; and Homer had told the reader in a preceding 
book, that the Trojans never durſt venture out of the 
walls of Troy while Achilles fought: theſe intrench- 
ments therefore ſerve to raiſe the glory of his principal 
hero, ſince they become neceſſary as ſoon as he with- 
draws his aid. She might have added, that Achilles 
Bimſelf ſays all this, and makes Homer's apology i in the 
ninth book, y. 460. The ſame author, ſpeaking of 
this 8 ſeems to doubt whether the uſe of 
intrenching camps was known in the Trojan war, and 
is rather inclined to think Homer borrowed it from what 


. 


Bock VII. HOMER's ILIA D. 99 
From ſpace to ſpace were ample gates around, | 
For paſſing chariots; and a trench profound, 
Of large extent; and deep in earth bels 525 
Strong piles inſix d ſtood adverſe to the foe. 

So toil'd the Greeks: Meanwhile the Gods above 
In ſhining circle round their father Jove, 


was practiſed in his own time, But I believe (if we 
conſider the caution with which he has been obſerved, 
in ſome inſtances already given, to preſerve the man- 
ners of the age he writes oß, in contradiſtinction to 
what was practiſed in bis own ;) we may reaſonably 
conclude the art of fortification was in uſe even ſo long 
before him, and in the degree of perfetion that he here 
deſcribes it.. If it was not, and if Homer was fond of 
deſcribing an improvement in this art made in his own 
days; nothing could be better contrived than his feign- 
ing Neſtor to be the author of it, whoſe wiſdom and 
experience in war rendered it probable that he might 
carry his projects farther than the reſt of his contem- 
poraries. We have here a fortification as perfect as any 
in the modern times: a ſtrong wall is thrown up, towers 
are built upon it from ſpace to ſpace, gates, are made 
to iſſue out at, and a ditch ſunk, deep, wide and long, 
to all which paliſades are added to compleat it. 

v. 527. Meanwhile the Gods, The fiction of this 
wall raiſed by the Greeks, has given no little advantage 
to Homer's poem, in furniſhing him with an opportu- 
nity of changing the ſcene, and in a great degree the ſub- 
ject and accidents of his battels; ſo that the following 
deſcriptions of war are totally different from all the fore- 
going. He takes care at the firſt mention of it to fix 
in us a great idea of this work, by making the Gods 
immediately concerned about it. We ſee Neptune jea- 
lous leſt the glory of his own work, the walls of Troy, 
ſhould be effaced by it; and Jupiter comforting him 
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Amaz'd beheld the wond'rous works of man: 

Then he, whoſe trident ſhakes-the earth, began. 530 
What mortals henceforth ſhall our power adore, | 

Our fanes frequent, our oracles implore, 

If the proud Grecians thus ſucceſsſul boaſt 

Their riſing bulwarks en the ſea · beat coaſt? 


with a prophecy. that it ſhall be totally deſtroyed in a 


ſhort time. Homer was ſenſible that as 76055 was a build- 


ing of his imagination only, and not founded (like many 


other of his deſcriptions) upon ſome antiquities or tra- 
ditions of the country, ſo poſterity might convict him 
of a falſity, when no remains of any ſuch wall ſhould 
be ſeen on the coaſt, Therefore (as Ariſtotle obſerves) 
he has found this way to elude the cenſure. of an im- 
probable fiction: the word of Jove was fulfilled, the 


bands of the Gods, the force of the rĩvers, and the waves 


of the ſea, demoliſhed it. In the twelfth book he di- 
grelſes from the fubje& of his poem, to deſcribe the exe- 
eution of this prophecy. The verſes there are very 
noble, and have given the hint to Milton for thoſe in 
which he accounts after the ſame poetical manner, for 
the vaniſh}.ig of the terreſtrial paradiſe. 


— fountains of the deep 
Broke up, ſhall heave the ocean ts uſurp 
Beyond all bounds, *till inundation riſe” 
Abe the higheſt hills : then ſhall this mount 
Of Paradiſe by might of waves be mov'd 
Out of its place, puſb'd by the horned fload, + 
With all its verdure ſpcif'd, and trees adrift, 
Down the great river to the opening gulf, 
| And there take root, an iſland ſalt and bare, 
Tue haunt of ſeals and orcs, and ſea-mews clang. 


{ 
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see the long walls extending to the main, 635 
No God confulted; and no victim flaiů ng 
Their fame ſhall fill che world's remoteſt oY 

Wide, as the e e 

While old Laomedon's divine abades, | 
Thoſe radiant ſtructures rais d by lab'ring * 500 
Shall, raz'd and loft, in long oblivion ſleep. 

Thus ſpoke the hoary monazch of the deep. 

Th' almighty thund'rer with a frown __ 
That clouds the world, and blackens half W 


strong God of Ocean? thou, whoſe rage can make 348 


The ſolid. earth's eternal baſis hake! 
What cauſe of fear from mortal works cow'd move 
The meaneſt ſubje of our realms above? | 
Where-e'er the ſun's refulgent rays are caſt, . | 
Thy pow'r is honour'd, and thy fame ſhall laſt, 550 
But yon proud work no future age ſhall view, 
Gl remain where onee the glory grew. 

The fapp'd foundations by thy force ſhall . 
And helm d beneath thy waves, drop the huge wall: 
Vaſt drifts of ſand ſhall change the former hore; 585 
The ruin vaniſtr d, and the name no more. 

Thus they in heav'n: while, o'er the Greeiax train, 
The rolling ſun deſcending to the main 1000 
Beheld che finifh'd work. Their bulls they flew: 
Black from the tents the ſav'ry vapours flew. | 366 
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And now the fleet, arriv'd from Lemnos' ſtrands, 
With Bacchus' bleſſings chear'd the gen'rous bands.” 
Of fragrant wines the rich Eunzus ſent 
A thouſand: meaſures to the royal tent. 
(Eunzus, whom Hypſipyle of yore 


5685. 


To Jaſon, ſhepherd of his people, bore.) tl 


The reſt they purchasd at their proper coſt, | 
And well the plenteous freight ſupply'd the hoſt : 

Zach, in exchange, proportion'd treaſures gave: 

Some brafs, or iron, ſome an ox, or ſlave, 570 
All night they feaſt, the Greek and Trojan pow'rs; 
Thoſe on the fields, and theſe within their tow'rs. 

But Jove averſe the ſigns of wrath diſplay'd, 

And ſhot red light'nings thro! the gloomy ſhade :. 


& *. 561. Aud now the fleet, etc.] The * from | 


hence to the end of the book, afford us the knowlege 
of ſome points of hiſtory and antiquity. As that Jaſon. 
had a ſon by Hypſipyle, who ſucceeded his mother in 
the kingdom of Lemnos: that the iſle of Lemnos was 
anciently famous for its wines, and drove a traffic in 
them; and that coined money was not in uſe in the- 
time of the Trojan war, but the trade of countries car- 
ried on by exchange in groſs, braſs, oxen, ſlaves etc. 
1: muſt not forget the particular term uſed here for 
fave, 24 drofor, which is literally the ſame with our 
modern word fvotman. 

V. $73-. But Jour averſe, ete.] The ſigns by which 
Jupiter here ſhews his wrath againſt the Grecians, are 


à prelude to thoſe more open declarations of his anger 


which follow in the next book, and prepare the mind! 
of the- reader for that mackine, which might otherwiſe: 
ſemitoa. bold. and violent. 
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Book VII. HO ME R'‚s ILI AD. 193 


Humbled they ſtood; pale horrour ſeiz d on all, 575 


Each pour'd to Jove beſore the bowl was erown'd, 
And large libations drench'd the thirſty, ground? 
Then late refreſh'd with ſleep from toils of ſigbt, 
Enjoy'd the balmy bleſſings of the night. 580 


* at; 
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IL 
B O O K VIII 


THE ARGUMENT. 


The ſecond battel, and the diſtreſs of the Greeks. 


FUPITER aſſembles a council if the deities, and threatens. | 
them with the pains of Tartarus if they aſſiſt either ſide : | | 
Minerva only obtains of him that ſhe may direct the | 
Greeks by her counſels, The armies join battel ; Ju- 
iter on mount Ida weighs in his balances the fates of 
both, and affrights the Greeks with his thunders and 
lightenings. Neſtor alone continues in the field in great 
danger; Diomed relieves him ; whoſe exploits, and thoſe 
ef Hector, are excellently deſeribed. Juns endeavours 
to animate Neptune to the aſſiſtance of the Greeks, but 
in vain, The acts of Teucer, who is at length wounded. 

by Hector, and carried off. Juno and Minerva pre- 
pare to aid the Grecians, but are reſtrained by Iris, ſent 
from Jupiter. The night puts an end to the battel. 

Hector continues the field C the Greeks being driven to 

their fortification before the ſhips) and gives orders to 
keep the watch all night in the camp, to prevent the 
enemy from re-imbarking and eſtaping by fight. They 
kindle fires through all the field, and paſs the night un- 
dier arms. 

The time of ſeven and twenty days is employed from the o- 
fening of the poem to the end of this book, The ſcene 
here (except of the celeſtial machines) lies in the field 


toward the ſea- 9985 
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A URORA now, fair daughter of the dawn, 
& Sprinkled with roſy light the dewy lawn; 
When Jove conven'd the ſenate of the ſkies, 
Where high Olympus cloudy tops ariſe.” 
The fire of Gods his awful filence broke ; 3 
The heav'ns attentive trembled as he ſpoke. 
Celeſtial ſtates, immortal Gods! give ear, 

Hear our decree, and rev'rence what ye hear; 
The fix'd decree which not all heav'n can move; 
Thou fate! fulfil it; and, ye powers approve ! 10 
What God but enters yon' forbidden field, 
Who yields aſſiſtance, or but wills to yield; 


Homer, like moſt of the G reeks, is thought to have 


traveiled into Ægypt, and brought from the prieſts 
there, not only their learning, but their manner of con- 
veying it in fables and hieroglyphics. This is neceſ- 
ſary to be conſidered by thoſe who would thoropghly 
penetrate into the beauty and deſign of many parts of 
this author: for whoever reflects that this was the mode 
of learning in thoſe times, will make no doubt but there 
are ſeyeral myſteries both of natural and moral philoſo- 
phy involved in his fiftions, which otherwiſe in the li- 
teral meaning appear too trivial or irrational; and it is 
but juſt, when theſe are not plain or immediately intel- 
ligible, to imagine that ſomething of this kind may be 
hid under them, Nevertheleſs, as Homer travelled not 
with a direct view of writing philoſophy or theology, fo 
he might often uſe theſe hieroglyphical fables and tra- 


ditions as embelliſhments of his poetry only, with 


taking the pains to open their myſtical meaning to his 
readers, and perhaps without diving very deeply into 
it himſelf. 


+ Fock VI. HOMER ILIAD ry 
Back to the ſkies with ſhame he ſhall be drivn, 

Gaſh'd with diſhoneſt wounds, the ſcorn of heav'n : 

Or far, oh far from ſteep Olympus thrown, 15 | 

Low in the dark Tartarean gulf ſhall groan, - 

; || With burning chains fix'd tothe brazen floors, - 

And lock'd by hell's inexorable doors; 


v. 16. Low inthe dark Tartarean gulf, etc.] This o- 
pinion of Tartarus, the place of torture for the impious 
after death, might be taken from the Ægyptians: for it 

0 ſeems not improbable, as ſome writers have obſerved, 
that ſome tradition might then be ſpread in the eaſtern 
parts of the world, of the fall of the angels, the puniſh- 
ment of the damned, and other ſacred truths which were 
afterwards more fully explained and taught by the pro- * 

| Phets and apoſtles, Theſe Homer ſeems to allude to 
in this and other paſſages; as where Vulcan is ſaid to 
be precipitated from heaven in the firſt book; where 
Jupiter threatens Mars with Tartarus in the fifth, and 
where the demon of Diſcord is caſt out of heaven in the 
nineteenth, Virgil has tranſlated a part of theſe lines 
in the ſixth ZAneid. 


| — Tum Tartarus ipſe 
Bis patet in praceps tantum, tenditque ſub umbras 
Quantus ad æthereum celi ſuſpetius Olympum. | 
And Milton in his firſt book, = _. | 
As far remov'd from God and light of heav'n, 
As from the centre thrice to th' utmoſt pole. 


r 0 0 0." 8 -"N 


— * * 


8 


It may not be unpleaſing juſt to obſerve the gradation 
in theſe three great poets, as if they had vied with each 
other, in extending this idea of the depth of hell. Ho- 
mer ſays as far, Virgil twice as far, Milton thrice. 8 | 


* 
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As deep beneath th' infernal centre hurl'd, 


As from that centre to th' æthereal world. 20 


* 


Let him who tempts me dread thoſe dire abodes ; 
And know, th' almighty is the God of Gods. 


- League all your forces then, ye pow'rs above, 


Join all, and try th' omnipotence of Jove: + 
Let down our golden, everlaſting chain, 25 
Whoſe ſtrong embrace holds heav'n, and earth, and main: 


V. 25. Let down our golden L everlaſting chain, ] The 
various opinions of the ancients concerning this paſſage 
are collected by Euſtathius. Jupiter fays, JF be holds 
this chain of gold, the force of all the Gods is unable to 


' draw him down, but he con draw up them, the ſeas and the 


earth, and cauſe the whole univerſe to hang unactive. 


Some think that Jupiter ſignifies the ther, the golden 


chain the ſum: if the Ather did not temper the rays 
of the ſun as they paſs through it, his beams would 
not only drink up and exhale the ocean in vapeurs, 
but alſo exhale the moiſture from the veins of the earth, 
which is the cement that holds it together : by which 
means the whole creation would become unactive, and 
all its powers ſuſpended. 

Others affirm, that by this golden chain may be 
meant the days of the world's duration, nwipas diovor, 
which are as it were painted by the luſtre of the ſun, 
and follow one another in a ſucceſſive chain until they 
arrive at their final period: while Jupiter or the Æther 
(which the ancients called the ſoul of all things) (till 


remains unchanged. 


Plato in his Theætetus ſays, that by this golden chain 


is meant the ſun, whoſe rays enliven all nature, and 
cement the parts of the univerſe, 


| The Stoics will have it, that by Jupiter is implied 


deſtiny, which over-rules every thing both apo 10 
Others 


above the earth. 
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Book VIII HOME R's I L I- A D. toy 
Strive all, of mortal and immortal birth, - +. 
To drag, by this, the thund'rer down to earth: 


Ye ſtrive in vain! if I but ſtretch this hand, 


I heave the Gods, the Ocean, and the land 39 

I fix the chain to great Olympus' height, | 

And the vaſt world hangs trembling in my ſight! 

For ſuch I reign, unbounded and above | 

And ſuch arz men, and gods, compar'd to Jove. | 
Th' Almighty ſpoke, nor durſt the pow'rs reply, 35 

A rev'rend horrour ſilenc'd all the ſky ;- 


Others (delighted with their own conceits) imagine 
that Homer intended to repreſent the excellence of mo- 
narchy; that the ſceptre ought to be ſwayed by one 
hand, and that all the wheels of government ſhould be 
put in motion by one perſon. - 

But I fancy a much better interpretation may be 
found for this, if we allow (as there is great reaſon to 
believe) that the Ægyptians underſtood the true ſyſtem 
of the world, and that Pythagoras firſt learned it from 
them. They held that the planets were kept in their 
orbits by gravitation upon the ſan, which was therefore 
called Jobis carcer ; and ſometimes by the ſan (as Ma- 
erobius informs us) is meant jupiter himſelf; we ſee 
too that the moſt prevailing opinion of antiquity fixes 
it to the ſun; ſo that I think it will be no ſtrained in- 
terpretation to ſay, that by the inability of the gods to 
pull Jupiter out of his place with this Catena, may be 
underſtood the ſuperior attractive force of the ſun, 
whereby he continues unmoved, and draws all the reſt 
of the planets toward him, 

v. 35. Th Almighty ſpoke. ] Homer in this whole 
paſſage plainly ſhews his belief of one ſupreme, omni- 
potent God, whom he introduces with a majeſty and 
ſuperiority worthy the great ruler of the univerſe. Ac- 

Vor. II. K 


tro HOMER's ILTAD. Book VII. 
Trembling they ſtood before their ſoy'reign's look; 
At length his beſt-beloy'd, the pow'r of Wiſdom, ſpoke. 

Oh firſt and greateſt ! God, by Gods ador'd! 

We own thy might, our father and our Lord! 40 
But ah! permit to pity human ſtate: 

If not to help, at leaſt lament their fate. n 

From fields forbidden we ſubmiſs refrain, a 

With arms unaiding mourn our Argives ſlain; 

Yet grant my counſels ſtill their breaſts may move, 45 

Or all muſt periſh in the wrath of Jove: * 
The cloud-compelling God her ſuit approv'd, 

And ſmil'd ſuperior on his beſt-beloy'd. 


cordingly Juſtin Martyr cites it as a proof of our au- 
thor's attributing the power and government of all 
things to one firſt God, whoſe divinity is ſo far ſuperior 
to all other deities, that if compared to him, they may 
be ranked among mortals. Adnon. ad gentes, Upon 
this account, and with the authority of that learned fa- 
ther, I have ventured to apply to Jupiter in this place 
ſuch appellatives as are ſuitable to the ſupreme deity : 
a practice I would be cautious of uſing in many other 
+ paſſages, where the notions and deſcriptions of our au- 
thor muſt be owned to be unworthy of the divinity. 

V. 39. Oh firſt and greateſt! etc, ] Homer is not only 
to be admired for keeping up the characters of his he- 
roes, but for adapting his ſpeeches to the characters of 
his gods, Had Juno here given the reply, ſhe would 
have begun with ſome mark of reſentment, but Pallas 
is all ſubmiſſion; Juno would probably have contra- 
dicted him, but Pallas only begs leave to be ſorry for 
thoſe whom ſhe mult not aſſiſt; Juno would have ſpo- 
ken with the prerogative of a wife, but Pallas makes 
her addreſs with the obſequiouſneſs of a prudent daugh- 
ter. Eultathius, 


I. 


e. 


% 


Book VIII. HOMER“ ILIAD. us 
Then call d his courſers, and bis chariot to-; 
The ſtedfaſt firmament beneath them ſhook: 50 
Rapt by th æthereal ſteeds the chariot roll'd; 

Braſs were their hoofs, their curling manes of gold. 
Of heav'n's undroſſy gold the God's array 

Refulgent, flaſh'd intolerable day. 

High on the throne he ſhines: his courſers fly 55 
Between th' extended earth and ſtarry ſky. | 
But when to Ida's topmoſt height he came, 

(Fair nurſe of fountains, and of ſavage game) 
Where o'er her pointed ſummits proudly rais'd, 

His fane breath d odours, and his altar blaz'd: 60 
There, from his radiant car, the facred fire | 
Of Gods and men'releas'd the ſteeds of fire: 

Blue ambient miſts th immortal ſteeds embrac'd ; 
High on the cloudy point his ſeat he plac'd; 


Thence his broad eye the ſubje& world ſurveys, 65 


The town, and tents, and navigable ſeas. 

Now had the Grecians ſnatch'd a ſhort repaſte, 
And buckled on their ſhining arms with haſte. 
Troy rouz'd as ſoon ; for on this dreadful day 
The fate of fathers, wives, and infants lay, 760 


v. 69. For on this dreadful day The fate of fathers, 
wives, and infants lay.] It may be neceſſary to explain, 
why the Trojans thought themſelves obliged to fight in 
order to defend their wives and children. One would 
think they might have kept within their walls; the 
Grecians made no attempt to batter them, neither were 
they inveſted; and the country was open on all ſides, 
except towards the ſea, to give them proviſions. The 
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The gates unfolding pour forth all their train TY WT 
Squadrons on ſquadrons cloud the duſky plain: 


* 


Men, ſteeds and chariots ſhake the trembling ground; 
The tumult thickens, and the ſkies reſound. 

And now with ſhouts the ſhocking armies clos'd, 75 
To lances Jances, ſhields to ſhields oppos d. 
Hoſt againſt hoſt with ſhadowy legions drew, 
The ſounding darts in iron tempeſts flew, - \, +» + + 
ViRors and vanquiſh'd join promiſcuous cries, *' 
T riumphant ſhouts and dying groans ariſe ; 80 
With ſtreaming blood the ſlipp'ry fields are dy'd, 

And ſlaughter d heroes ſwell the dreadful tyde. 


moſt natural thought is, that they and their auxiliaries 
being very numerous, eould not ſubſiſt but from a large 
country about them; and perhaps not without the ſea, 
and the rivers, where the Greeks encamped: that in 
time the Greeks would have ſurrounded them, and 
blocked up every avenue -to their town: that they 
thought themſelves obliged to defend the country with 
all the inhabitants of it, and that indeed at firſt this 
was rather a war between two nations, and became nat 
properly a ſiege until afterwards, 

V. 71. 70. - gates un, ding, etc.] There is a won- 
derful ſublimity ia theſe lines; one fees in the deſcrt- 
prion the gates of a warlike city thrown open, and an 
army pouring forth; and hears the trampling of men 
and horſes ruſhing to the battel. 

Theſe verſes are, as Euſtathius obſerves, Jet, a re · 


petition of a former paſſage; which ſhews that the poet 


was particularly pleaſed with them, and that he was not 
aſhamed of a repetition, when he could not expreſs the 
{ame image more happily than he had already done. 
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* Bock VII. HO ME RO ILEIAD. 1g 
T Long as the morning beams increaſing, bright, | | 
* O' er heay'n's clear azure ſpread the ſacred light; | 
, = Commutual death the fate of war confounds,. 85 
| Each adverſe battel goar'd with equal wounds. 

But when the ſun the height of heav'n aſcends; 

The fire of gods his golden ſcales ſuſpends, 


v. 84. The ſacred light.] Homer, deſcribing the ad- 
8 vance of the day from morning until noon, calls it 7rp3»; 
1 or ſacred, ſays Euſtathius, who gives this reaſon for it, 
becauſe that part of the day was allotted to facrifice and 
religious worſhip. 

V. 88. The fire of gods his golden ſeales ſuſpends] 
This figure, repreſenting God as weighing the deſtinies. 
of men in his balances, was firſt made uſe of in holy 
writ, In the book of Job, which is acknowleged to- 
be one of the moſt ancient of the ſcriptures, he prays 
to be weighed in an even balance, that God may know his 
integrity. Daniel declares from God to Belſhazzar, | 
thou art _ in the balances, and found light. And | 
Proverbs, ch. 16. V. 11. A juſt weight and balance are | 
the Lord's. Our author has it again in the twenty-ſe- 
cond Iliad, and it appeared ſo beautiful 3 
poets, that Æſchylus (as we are told by Plutarch de 
aud, Poetis) writ a whole tragedy upon this foundati- 
on, which be called Pſychoſtaſia, or the weighing of - 
ſouls. In this be introduced Thetis and Aurora ſtand- 
| ing on eitber fide of Jupiter's ſcales, and praying each 
| for her ſon while the heroes fought. 
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It be been copied by Virgil in the laſt Eneid. 
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1 HOME R's 1L IA p. | Book n 
With equal hand: in theſe explor'd the fate 
ar Greece and Troy, and U the mighty gy 90 


Jupiter ipſe duas equats examine lexces. 
Suſtinet, et fata imponit diverſa duorum : 
Quem damnet lubor, et quo vergat pondere leth; um. 


I cannot agree with madam Dacier that theſe verſes are 


inferior to Homer's ; but Macrobius obſerves with ſome 
colour, that the application of them is not ſo juſt as in 
Sur author; for Virgil had made Juno. ſay before, that 


Turnus would certainly periſh, 


Nunc j juvenem imparibus. video concurrere fatis,' 
Parcarungue dies et vis inimica propinquat. i 


So that there was leſs reaſon Pt weighing: his fate with 
that of Eneas after that declaration. Scaliger trifles 
miſerably, when he ſays, Juno might have learned this. 
from the fates, though Jupiter did not know it, before 
he conſulted them by weighjng the ſcales. But Macro- 
dius's excuſe in. behalf of Virgil is much better worth 
regard: 1 ſhall tranſcribe it intire, as it is perhaps the 
fineſt period in all that author, Hæc et alia ignoſcenda 
Virgilio, qui ſtudii circa Homerum nimietate excedit modum: 
Et revera nin paterat non in aliquibus minor videri, qui 
per omnem poeſim ſuam hoc uno eft precipue-uſus archetypo, 
Acriter enim in Homerum oculos intendit, ut æmularetur 
efus non modo magnitudinem ſed et ſimplicitatem et præſen- 
tram orationis, et tacitam majeſtutem. Hinc diverſarum 


inter heroas ſaas penſonarum varia magnificatio, hinc De- 


orum interpoſitio, hinc autoritas fabulgſa, hinc aſfectuum 
vaturalium expreſſin, hinc monumentorum perſecutio, hinc 
parabalarum exaggeratio, hinc torrentis orationis ſonitus, 
hin rerum ſingularum cum ſÞlendore faſtigium, Sat. |. 5. 
e. 13. 

As to the aſcent or deſcent of the ſcales, Euſtathius 
explains it in this manner. The deſcent of the ſcale 


Preſs'd with its load, the Grecian balance liese 
Low ſunk on earth, the Trojan-ſtrikes-the ſkies. 


toward earth ſignifies unhappineſs and death, the earth 
being the place of misfortune and mortality; the mount- 


ing of it ſignĩſies proſperity and life, the ſuperior regions 


being · the ſeats of felicity and immortality. 
Milton has admirably improved upon this fine ion, 
and with an alteration agreeable to a Chriſtian 


He ſeigns that the Almighty weighed Satan. in ſuch 


ſcales, but judiciouſly makes this difference, that the 
mounting of his ſcale denoted ill ſucceſs; whereas the 
ſame circumſtance in Homer points the victory, His 
reaſon was, becauſe Satan was immortal, and therefore the 
linking of his ſcale could not ſigniſy death, but the 
mounting of it did his /ightne/7, conformable to the ex- 


preſſion we juſt now cited from Daniel. 


Th E ternal, to prevent ſuch horrid fray, 
Hung forth in heaven his golden ſcales yet ſeen. 
Between Aſtrea and the Scorpion ſign : 
 Wherein all things created firſt he weigh'd; 
The pendulous round earth, with balanc'd air, 
In counterpoiſe ; now ponders all events, 
Battels and realms: in theſe he put tus weights, 
The /equel each of parting and of fight : © 
The latter quick up-flew, and kick'd the beam. | P 


I believe upon the whole this may with juſtice be pre- 
ferred both to Homer's and Virgil's, on account of the 
beautiful alluſion to the ſign of Libra in the heavens, 
and that noble imagination of the Maker's weighing the 
whole world at. the creation, and all the events of it 
ſince; fo correſpondent at once to philoſophy, and to 
che tle of the ſcriptures. 


Tel 
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Then Jove from Ida's top his horrours ſpreads; tt Be 
The clouds burſt dreadful o'er the Grecian heads; 'F 
Thick light'nings flaſh; the mutt'ring thunder rolls; 9g : 
Their ſtrength he withers, and unmans their ſouls, 2 
V. 93. Then Fove from 2 top, etc.] This diſtreſs 2 

of the Greeks being ſuppoſed, Jupiter's preſence was 
abſolutely neceſſary to bring them into it: for the infe - D 
rior gods that were friendly to Greece were rather more : 


in number and ſuperior in force to thoſe that favoured 

Troy ; and the poet had ſhewed before, when both ar- 4 
mies were left to themſelves, that the Greeks could 

overcome the Trojans; beſides, it would have been an J 

indelible reflection upon his countrymen to have been ” 

vanquiſhed by a ſmaller number. Therefore nothing f 

leſs than the immediate interpoſition of Jupiter was re- F 

quiſite, which ſhews the wonderful addreſs of the poet , 

in his machinery, Virgil makes Turnus ſay in the laſt 

Aneid, | | : 

\ 

t 

l 

c 

t 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Di me terrent et Jupiter hoſlis. 


And indeed this defeat of the Greeks ſeems more to 
their glory than all their victories, ſince even Jupiter's 
omnipotence could with difficulty effect it. 

v. 95. Thick lightnings flaſh.) This notion of ſupi- 
ter's declaring againſt the Greeks by thunder and light- 
ning, is drawn (ſays Dacier) from truth itſelf; 1 Sam. 
ch. 7. And as Samuel was offering up the burnt-offering,. 
the Philiſlines drew near to battel againſt Iſrael: but the 
Lord thundered with a great thunder on that day upon the 

 Philiſtines, and diſcomfited them, and they were ſmitten be- 
fore Iſrael. To which may be added, that in the 18th 
Pſalm : The Lord thundered in the heavens, and the Higheſt 
gave his voice; hail-ſtones and coals of fire. Tea, he ſent 
out his arrows and ſcattered them ; he ſhot out lightnings 
and diſcomfited them. „„ 

Upon occaſion of the various ſucceſſes given by Ju- 


* 


Before bis wrath the trembling hoſts retire; 
The God in terrors, and the ſkies on fire. 


piter, now to Grecians, now to Trojans, whom he 
ſuffers to periſh interchangeably; ſome” have fancied 
this ſuppoſition injurious to the nature of the ſovereign 
being, as repreſenting him variable or inconſtant in his 
rewards and puniſhments, It may be anſwered, that 
as God makes uſe of ſome people to chaſtiſe others, and 
none are totally void of crimes, he often decrees to 
puniſh thoſe very perſons for leſſer fins, whom he makes 
his inſtruments to puniſh others for greater: ſo purg- 
ing them from their own iniquities before they become 
worthy to be chaſtiſers of other men's. This is the 
caſe of the Greeks here, whom jupiter permits to ſuſ- 
fer many ways; though he had deſtined them to revenge 
the rape of Helen upon Troy. There is a hiſtory in | 
the Bible juſt of this nature. In the 20th chapter of | 
Judges, the Iſraelites are commanded to make war a- | 
gainſt the tribe of Benjamin, to-puniſh a rape on the 1 
wife of a Levite committed in the city of Gibeah : when | 
they have laid fiege to the place, the Benjamites fally 
upon them with ſo much vigour, that a great number 
of the beſiegers are deſtroyed : they are aſtoniſhed at 
theſe defeats, as having undertaken the ſiege in obedience 
to the command of God: but they are {ti} ordered to 
perſiſt, until at length they burn the city, and almoſt ex- 
tinguith the race of Benjamin. There are many in- 
ſtances in ſcripture, where heaven is repreſented to change 
its decrees according to the repentance or relapſes of 
men: Hezekias is ordered to prepare for death, and af- * 
terwards fifteen years are added to his life. It is fore- 
told to Achab, that he ſhould periſh miſerably, and then 
upon his humiliation God defers the puniſhment until 
the reign of his ſucceſſor, etc. Fr. 

I muſt confeſs, that in comparing paſſages of the ſacred 
books with our author, one ought to uſe a great deal of 
caution and reſpect, If there are ſome places in ſcripture 


18 HOMERSILTAD: Book VIII. 
Nor great Idomeneus that ſight could bear, © + 
Nor each ſtern Ajax, thunderbolts of war: 100 
Nor he, the king of men, th' alarm ſuſtain'd; 

Neſtor alone amidſt the ſtorm remain d. 

Unwilling he remain'd, for Paris dart 

Had pierc'd his courſer in a mortal part; 
Fix d in the forchead where the ſpringing mane 165 
Curl'd o'er the brow, it ſtung bim to the brain: A 


Mad with his anguiſh, he begins to rear, 


Paw with. his hoofs aloft, and laſh the air, 

Scarce had his faulchion cut the reins, and freed 

Th incumber'd chariot from the dying ſteed, 116 
When dreadful Hector, thund'ring thro the war, 


Pour'd to the tumult on his whirling car, 


That day had ſtretch'd beneath his matchleſs hand 
The hoary monarch of the Pylian band, 


But Diomed beheld; from forth the croud 1s 


He ruſh'd, and on Ulyſſes call'd aloud. 


that in compliance to human underſtanding repreſent 
the deity as acting by motives like thoſe of men; there 


are infinitely more that ſhew him. as he is, all 1 | 


Juſtice, and beneficence; whereas in Homer the gene 


tenor of the poem repreſents Jupiter as a being ſubject 


to paſſion, inequality, and imperfection. I think M. 


Dacier has carried theſe compariſons too far, and is too 


zealous to defend him upon every occaſion in the points 
of theology and doctrine. 

y. 115. But Diomed beheld.) The whole following 
ſtory of Neſtor and Diomed is admirably contrived to 
raiſe the character of the latter. He maintains his in- 


trepidity, and ventures lingly to bring off the old hero, 


e 


Mas aka oa wo wo ws Dd 


Bock VIM, HOMER IL IAD. 
Whither, oh whither does Ulyſſes run? 

Oh flight unworthy great Laertes' ſon! 

Mix'd with the vulgar ſhall thy fate be found, | 

Pierc'd in the back, a vile, diſhoneſt wound? 120 

Oh turn and fave from Hector's direful rage 

The glory of the Greeks, the Pylian ſage. 


notwithſtanding the general conſternation. The art of 
Homer will appear wonderful to any one who conſiders 
all the circumſtances of this part, and by what degrees 
he reconciles this flight of Diomed to that undaunted 
character. The thunderbolt falls juſt before him; that 
is not enough; Neſtor adviſes him to ſubmit to heaven; 
this does not prevail, he cannot bear the thoughts of 
flight: Neſtor drives back the chariot without his con · 
ſent; he is again inclined to go on until Jupiter again 
declares againſt him. Theſe two heroes are very art- 
fully placed together, becauſe none but a perſon of 
Neſtor's authority and wiſdom could have prevailed 
upon Diomed to retreat: a younger warrior could not 
ſo well in honour have given him ſuch counſel, and 
from no other would he have taken it. To cauſe Dio- 
med to fly, required both the counſel of Neſtor, and the 
thunder of Jupiter. 

V. 121. 0h turn and ſave, etc.] There is a decorum 
in making Diomed call Ulyſſes to the aſſiſtance of his 
brother ſage; for who better knew the importance of 
Neſtor, than Ulyſſes ? But the queſtion is, whether Ulyſ- 
ſes did not drop Neſtor, as one great miniſter would do 
another, and fancied he ſhould be the wiſe man when 
the other was gone? Euſtathius indeed is of opinion 
that Homer meant not to caſt any aſperſion on Ulyſſes, 
nor would have given him ſo many noble appellations 
when in the ſame breath he reflected upon his courage. 
But perhaps the contrary opinion may not be ill ground- 
ed, if we obſerve the manner of Homer's expreſſion. 
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ATLTAD., Book VT: 
His fruitleſs words are loſt unheard: in air, 
Ulyſſes ſeeks the ſhips, and ſhelters there. PL 
But bold Tydides to the reſcue goes, 
& ſingle warrior midſt a hoſt of ſoes 1 
Before the courſers with a ſudden ſpring 
He leap'd, and anxious thus beſpoke the king. 
Great perils, father! wait th' unequal fight ; 
Theſe younger champions will oppreſs thy might. 1 30 
Thy veins no more with ancient vigour glow, £1 
Weak is thy ſervant, and thy courſers ſow. A 
Then haſte, aſcend my ſeat, and from the car 
Obſerve the ſteeds of Tros, renown'd in war, f 
PraQtis'd alike to turn, to ſtop, to chace, 1335 
To dare the fight, or urge the rapid race: 9 
Theſe late obey d Æneas guiding rein; T, 


Leave thou thy chariot to our faithful train: 


With theſe againſt yon' Trojans will we go, 6 


Nor ſhall great Hector want an equal foe ; 140 


Fierce as he is, ev'n he may learn to fear 


The thirſty fury of my flying ſpear. 


Diomed called Ulyſſes, but Ulyſſes was deaf, he did not 


hear ; and whereas the poet ſays of the reſt, that 
they had not the hardine/5 to ſtay, Ulyſſes is not only 
ſaid to fy, but vag, to make violent haſte towards 
the navy. Ovid at leaſt underſtood it thus, for he 


puts an objeQion in Ajax's mouth, Metam. 13. drawn 


from this paſſage, which would have been improper, 
had not Ulyſſes made more ſpeed than he ought; ſince 
Ajax on the ſame occaſion retreated as well as he. 


V. 142. The thirſly fury of my flying ſpear. ] Homer 


has figures of that boldneſs which it is impoſſible to 


prelerve 


Teck VI; HOMER's IE AD: us 
Thus faid the chief; and Neſtor, ſxilld in war, 

Approves his counſel, and aſcends the car: 

The ſteeds he left, their truſty ſervants hold; 145 

The rey'rend charioteer direQs the courſe, 

And ftrains his aged arm to laſh the horſe. 


Hector they face; unknowing how to fear, | 


Fierce he drove on; Tydides whirl'd is ſpear. 150 


The ſpear with erring haſte wiſtook its way, 12 
But plung'd in Eniopens boſom lx. 
;Heepiting band i denb hes e iner 43. 
The ſteeds fly back: he falls, and ſpurns the plain. 
Great Hector ſorrows for his ſervant kill d, 155 
Yet unreveng'd permits to preſs the field; + 
'Till to ſupply bis place and rule the car, 

Roſe Archeptolemus, the fierce in ar. 
And now had death and horror cover'd ally 
Like tim'rous flocks the Trojans in their wall 160 


preſerve in another language. "The words in the ori- 
ginal are Au patveras, Hectar ſhell "ſee if my ſpear is mad 
in my hands, The tranſlation pretends only to have 
taken ſome ſhadow of this, in animating the ſpear, giv- 


ing it fury, and ſtrengthening the figure With the epithet 


thirſty. 
v. 159. Aud nom had death, etc.] Euſtathius obſerves 


how wonderfully Homer itill advances the charaQter of 


Diomed : when all the leaders of Greece were retreated, 

the poet ſays that had not Jupiter interpoſed, Diomed 

alone haddriven the whole army of Troy to their walls, 

and with his ſingle hand have vanquiſhed an f. 
Vor. de. L | 
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122 HOMERS 1LTAD. 


Inclos'd had bled: but Jove with awful found 
Roll'd the big chunder o er the vaſt profound? 
Full in Tydides“ face the lightning fle; 
The n be flam'd with — blue: 
n ie * N 

V. 1 The 27 a ar before him r fm ” vin is ” 
battel deſcribed with ſo much fire, that the warmeſt ima- 
gination of an able painter cannot add a cireumſtance 
to heighten the ſurprite or horror of the picture. Here 


is what they call the Fracas, or hurry and tumult of the 


action in the utmoſt ſtrength of colouring, u on the 
fore · ground; and the repoſe or ſolemnity at a 5 iſtance, 
with great propriety and judgment, Firſt, in the Eloigne- 
ment, we behold Jupiter in golden armour, ſurrounded 
with glory, upon the ſummit of mount Ida; his chariot 
and horſes by him, wrapt in dark clouds. In the next 
place below the horizon, appear the clouds rolling and 
opening, through which the lightning flaſhes in the face 
of the Greeks, who are flying on all ſides; Agamemnon 


and the reſt of the commanders in the rear, in poſtures 


of aſtoniſhment. Towards the middle of the piece, we 

ſee Neſtor in the utmoſt diſtreſs, one of his horſes having 
a deadly wound in the forchead with a dart, which 
makes him rear and writhe, and diſorder the reſt, Ne- 


ſtor is cutting the harneſs with his ſword, while Hector 


advances driving full ſpeed. Diomed interpoſes, in an 


action of the utmoſt fierceneſs and intrepidity : theſe 


two heroes make the principal figures and ſubject of the 
picture. A burning thunderbolt falls | juſt before the 
feet of Diomed's horſes, from whence a horrid flame of 
ſulphur riſes, 

This is only a ſpecimen of a ſingle picture defightd 
by Homer, out of the many with which he has beauti- 
fied the Iliad. And indeed every thing is fo natural 
and fo lively, that the hiſtory painter would generally 
have no more to do, but to delineate the forms, and 


copy the circumſtances, jult as he finds them deſcribed 


Book VII HOMER's TE FAD. 123 
The quiv'ring ſteeds fell proſtrate at the fight;,, 165 
He drop'd the reins; and ſhook; with ſacred dread, 
Thus, turning, warn'd th intrepid Diom et. 

O chief! too daring in thy friend's defence, 
Retire advis d, and urge the chariot hence. - 170 
This day, averſe, the ſov'rcign of the ſæĩies 
Aſſiſts great Hector, and our palm denies. 
Some other ſan may fee the happier hour, 
When Greece ſhall conquer by his heav'nly pow'r. 
Tis not in man his fix'd decree to move: 175 
The great will glory to ſubmit to Jove. 

o rev'rend prince! (Tydides thus replies). 
8 are awful, and thy words are wiſe. 
But ah, what grief! ſnould haughty Hector boaſt, 
I fled inglorious to the guarded coaſt. 180 
Before that dire difprace ſhall blaſt my fame, 
O'erwhelm me, earth; and hide a warrior's ſhame. 
To whom Gerenian Neſtor thus reply'd : x Te 
Gods! can thy courage fear the Phrygian's pride? 
Hector may vaunt, but who ſhall heed the boaſt? 185 
Not thoſe who felt thy arm, the Dardan hoſt, . 
Nor Troy, yet bleeding in her heroes loſt; \ 
Nor ev'n a Phrygian dame, who dreads the Fwced 
That laid in duſt her lov'd, lamented lord. 


by this great maſter. We cannot therefore wonder at 

what has been ſo often ſaid of Homer's furniſhing ideas 

to the moſt famous painters of antiquity. 
L 2 
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124 HOMER' IL IAD. Wok Vit. 


He ſaid, and haſty, o'er the gaſping throng © Mir 109 


Drives the ſwift feeds; the thariot ſmokes along. 
The ſhouts of Trojans thicken in the Wind; 
The ſtorm of hiſſing jav ns poufs behind! * 3984 Þ 
Then with a voice that ſhakes the ſolfd“ſkies, 


Pleas d Hector braves the wartior as he flies. of 
Go, mighty hero! grac'dubdve/thereſt»—* 77 7 ll? 


In ſeats of council and the ſumptuous feaſt: W 4 UNA, 
Now hope no more thoſe honours ft6m thy train 
Go, leſs than woman, in the form of mann: 
To ſcale our walls, to Wrap our tow'rs in flames, 200 
To lead in exile the fair Phrygian dames, 2 BP 
Thy once proud hopes, preſumptuous Prince! are flod; 
This arm ſhall reach thy heart, and firetch thee dead. 

Now fears diſſuade him, and now hopes KIWI, WOW 
To ſtop his courſers, and to ſtand the fight; ' 2035 
Thrice turn'd the chief, and thrice imperial- yo ft 
On Ida's femmits thunder'd from above. 
Great Hector heard; he ſaw the flaſhing light, 
(The ſign of conqueſt) and thus urg'd the fight,  * 

Hear, ev'ry Trojan, Lycian, Dardan band, © 219 


All fam'd in war, and e hand to hand. b. 


W * 


Fs 


V. 194. The Alis Ke *. Homer Poetics calls the 
heavens brazen, Oupar.y ToAy akk, and Jupiter 8 palace, | 
xarxxoBarts $5. One might think from hence that the 
notion of the ſo/idity of the heavens, which is indeed very 


ancient, had been generally received. The ſcripture 
uſes expreſſions agreeable to it, 4 heaven Ll wes _ 
the firmament. 


Book VII, HNO ME R' ILIA PD. 125 
Be mindful of the wreaths. your arms have won, 
Your great forefathers glories, and your . + 
Heard ye the voice of Jove? ſucceſs and fame 
Await on Troy, on Greece eternal ſname. 215 
In vain they ſkulk behind their boaſted- wall, 
Weak bulwarks ! deſtin d by this arm to fall. 
High o'er their:flighted trench our ſeeds ſhall bound, 
And paſs victorĩous o'er the levell'd mound. 
Soon as before yon? hollow ſhips we ſtand, 220 
Fight each with flames, and toſs the blazing brand 5 
Till their proud navy wrapt in ſmoke and fires, 
All Greece, encompaſs'd, in one blaze expires. 
Forious he ſaid; then bending o er the yoke, _ 
Encourag'd his provd leeds; while thus he ſpoke, 225 
Now Xanthus, Fthon, Lampus! urge the chace, 
And thou, Podargus ! prove thy gen'sous race: | 


v. 214. Heard ye the vote of Fove 9] It a noble 
and effectual manner of encouraging the troops, by tel- 
ling them that God was ſurely on their fide; this, it 
ſeems, has deen an ancient practice, as it has 8 uſed 
in modern times by thoſe hL never read Homer. 

y. 226. Naw Xanthus,, thon, etc. J There have 
been eritics who blame this manner, introduced by Ho- 
mer and copied by Virgil, of making a hero addreſs bis 
diſcourſe to his horſes, Virgil has given human ſenti- 
ments to the horſe of Pallas, and made him weep for the _ 
death of his maſter, In the tenih, Aneid, Mezentius 
ſpeaks to his horſe in the ſame manner as Hector does 
here. Nay, he makes Turnus utter a ſpeech to his 
ſpear, and invoke it as a divinity, Alf this is agreeable 
to the art of oratory, which makes it i precept to ſpeak. 
to every i ing, and make every thing ſpeak ; of which. 

"L 3 


16 HOMER ILVA D Book VI. 
Be feet, be fearleſs, this important dae, 
And all your maſter's well · ſpent care repag. 
For this, high ſed in plenteous ſtalls ye ſtand, 230 
Serv'd with pere wheat, and by a princeſs hand 
For this my ſpouſe of great Aetion's line 


So oft' has iteep'd the ſtrength'ning grain in wine. 
Now ſwift purſue, now thunder uncontroll dj 
Give me to feine rich Neſtor's ſhield: n 235 


there are innumerable 3 inftances in the moſt 
celebrated orators. Nothing can be more ſpirited and 
affecting than this enthuſiaſm of Hector, who in the 
tranſport of his joy at the ſight of Diomed flying before 
him, breaks out into this apoſtrophe to his horſes, as 
he is purſuing. And indeed the air of this whole ch 
is agreeable to a man drunk with the hopes of ſucceſs, 
and promiſing himſelf a ſeries of conqueſts. He has in 
imagination already forced the Grecian D 
ſet the fleet in flames, and deſtroyed the whole army 
V. 232: For this my Jpouſe.] There is, ſays M. Da- 
cier, a ſecret beauty in this paſſage, which perhaps will 
only be perceived by thoſe who are particularly: verſed 
in Homer. He deſcribes a princeſs ſo tender in her 
love to her huſband, that ſhe takes care conſtantly to 
g and meet him at his return from every battel; and 
in the joy of ſeeing him again, runs to his tioeſes, and 
gives them bread and wine as a teſtimony of her acknow- 
legement to them for bringing him back. Notwithſtand- 
ing the raillery that may be paſt upon this remark, I 
take a lady to be the beſt judge to what actions a wo- 
man may be carried by fondneſs to her huſband. Homer 
does not expreſly mention bread, but wheat; and the 
commentators are not agreed whether ſhe gave them 
wine-to drink, or pe th 
tranſlates it as I do. 


the bn in it. Hobbes 
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Bbok VIII. HOMER's ILIXIN ty 
From Tydeus' ſhoulders ſtrip the coſtly load * 
Vulcanian arms, the labour of a Gd 
"Theſe if we gain, then victory, ye p]! 
This night, this glorious night, the fleet is ours. 
That heard, deep anguiſh ſtung Saturnia foul; 240 
And thus to Neptune: Thou, whoſe force can make 
See'ſt thou the Greeks by fates unjuſt _ 
Nor ſwells thy heart in that invporiat ne 245 
Yet Age, Helice, thy pow'r obeyvvvͤ 
And gifts Peep 1 
Would all the deities of Greece combine, 
In vain the gloomy thund' rer might repine: 
Sole ſhould he fit; with ſcarce wg ee op he 
And ſee his Trojans to the ſhades deſcend: 
Such be the ſcene from his Idzap bow'r;. 
Ungrateful proſpect to the ſullen power! 
Feptune with wrath rejects the raſh deſign t 4 
Whay rage, what madneſs, furious queen, is thine? 255 


. 2 37. V. e arms, the labour of a God. T Theſe 
were the arms that Diomed had received from Glaucus, 
and a prize worthy Hector, being (as we are told in 
the ſixth book) intirely of gold. I do not remember 
any other place where the ſhield of Neſtor | is celebrated 
by Homer. 

V. 246. Let Kos, Helice 7 Theſe v we ere two cities 
of . in which Neptune was particulaly honoured, 
and in each of which there was a l and a ſtatue 
of him. | 


12:3 HOMER's41LIAD. Book vim. 
I war not with the higheſt, All above 
Submit and tremble at the hand of Jove, ' 
Now godlike Hector, to whoſe-matchleſs might 
Jove gave the glory of the deſtin'd fight, 
Squadrons on. ſquadrons drives, and fills the fields 260 


With cloſe-rang'd chariots, and with thicken'd ſhields; | 
Where the deep trench in length extended la,: 


Compacted troops ſtand wedg'd in firm array, 

A dreadſul front ! they ſhake the bands, and threat 
Wich long - deſtroying flames the hoſtile ſleet. 263 
The king of men, by juno's ſelf inſpir'd, Nb 
Toil'd thro? the tents, and all his army fir'd, n hy ef 


Swift as he mov'd, he lifted in bis hand el 
His purple robe, bright enſign of command. 2 


High on the midmoſt bark the king appear dd; pe 
There, from Ulyſſes" deck, his voice was hand. 1 


v. 262. Where the deep trench. That is to o fay, the 
fpace betwixt the ditch and the wall was filled with the 
men and chariots of the Greeks > Hector not having 
yet paſt the ditch. Euſtathius, n 

y. 269. His purple robe.] Agamemnon here a ldreſ: 
ſes himſelf to the eyes of the army; his voice might 
have been loſt in the confuſion of a retreat, but the 
motion of this purple robe could not fail of atiracting 
che regards of the ſoldiers. His ſpeech alſd is very re- 
markable; he firſtendeavours to ſſtame them into courage, 
and then begs of jupiter to give that courage ſucceſs ;, 
at lealt fo far as not to ſuffer the whole army to be de- 
ſtroyed. Euſtathius. 

V. 270. High on the midmoſl 571. etc.] We learn 
from hence the ſituation of the ſhips L Ulyſſes, Achilles 
and Ajax. The two latter being the ſtrongeſt Heroes 
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Book VIE HOMER's TLY 4D: mg 

To Ajax and Achilles reach'd the foundg7” 11 5c | 
Whoſe diſtant ſiips the guartied navy bound. 
Oh Argives ! ſhame of human race; he eryd,. 
(The hollow veſſels to his voice reply'd)®! © 275 
Where now are all your glorious, boaſts of gere, 


c 


Tour haſty triumphs on the Lemnian ſhore? 
Each fearleſs hero dares an hundred ſoes — 


While the feaſblaſts, and while the goblet los i;, 


But who to meet one martial man is found, ats 
When therfight cgi, and the flames Mrd? 0 
O mighty Jove ! oh fire of the diſtreſs'd? 4 


Was eyer king like me, like me oppreſedꝰ ; 
With-pow'r immenſe, with juſtice arm'd A vaing * 
My glory raviſt'd; and my people faint” 285 
To thee my vows were breath d from ev ty Ws. . 1 
What altar ſmok d not with our victims gore? 

With fat of bulls I fed the conſtant flame, : = | 
And aſl'd deſtruction to che Trojan name. 
Now, gracious God! 2 | . 
Give theſe at leaſt to ſcape from Hector $ hand, ad 
And ſave the relicts of the Grecian land ! | 
Thuspray'd the king, and heav'n's great father heard 
His vows, in bitterneſs of foal prefer d; a mo 0 


1 


of the army, were placed to defend” either end of the 
fleet, as moſt obnoxious to the incurſions or ſurprizes 
of the enemy ; and Ulyſſes, being the ableſt head, was 
allotted the middle place, as more ſafe and convenient 
for the council, and that he might be the nearer, if any 
emergency required his advice. Euſtathius, Sponditws. 

V. 293. Thus pray'd the king, and beavn's great fa» 


+ 
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The wrath appeas'd, by happy ſigns declates, 285 
And gives the people to their monarch's. pray rs. 
His eagle, ſacred bird of heay'n !: he ſent, \ ft 

A fawn his em portent!) 


ther heard.] it is to be oblervel in general, that Ho- 
mer hardly ever makes his heroes ſucceed, unleſs they 
have firſt offered a prayer to heaven. + Whether they 
engage in war, go upon an embaſſy, undertake a voy- 
age; in a word, whatever they enterprize, they almo 
always ſopplleste ſome God; and whenever we find this 
omitted, we may expect ſome-a adverſity to befall them 
in the courſe of the ſtory, - 

V. 277. The eagle, ſacred bird 7 t vpon the 
prayers of Agamemnon ſends an omen to encourage the 
Greeks. The application of it is obvious: the eagle 
ſigniſied Hector, the fawn denoted the fear and flight of 
the Greeks, and being dropt at the altar of Jupiter, 
ſhewed that they would be faved by the protection of 
that God. The word nase (fays Euſtathius) has 
a great ſigniſicaney in this place. The Greeks having 
juſt received this happy omen from Jupiter, were offer- 
ing oblations to him ander the title of the father of 
oracles, There may alſo be a natural reaſon for this 
_ appellation, as Jupiter ſignified the * which is the 
vehicle of all ſounds. 

Virgil has a fine imitation of this n but diver- 
ſiſied with many more circumſtances, Where he makes 
Juturna ſhew a prodigy of the like nature to . 
the Latins, En. 12. 


Namque volans rubra fulvns Trois a 1150 in eth, 


Litoreas agitabat aves, turbamque ſonantem 2 2 
Agminis aligeri : fubito cum lapſus ad undas aſs 
Cyenum excellentem pedibus rapit improbus uncic. 15 ahcih 
Arrexere animos Itali: cunteque valucret lie 


Convertunt clamore fugam (mirabite viſu) 


2 2292 


— 
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High o'er the wond'ring hoſts he ſoar d above, b 
Who paid their vos to Panomphæan Jove; 300 
Then let the prey before his altar fall; 

The Greeks beheld, and tranſport ſeiz d on all: 
Encourag'd by the ſign, the troops revive, 

And' fierce on Froy, with doubled fury drive. 


Tydides firſt, of all the Grecian force, © 51 


O'er the broad ditch impell d his foaming horſe, 
Piere d the deep ranks, their ſtrongeſt battel tore, 
And dy'd his jav' lin red with Trojan gore. 
Young Agelaus (Phradmon was his ſire) fy 
With flying courſers ſhun'd his dreadful ire: ' 310 
Strook thro' the back, the Phrygian fell oppreſt; 
The dart drove on, and iſſued at his breaſt : 

Headlong he quits the car; his arms reſound? 

His pond'rous buckler thunders on the ground. 

Forth ruſh a tide of Greeks, the paſſage freed; 315 
Thi Atridæ firſt, th n next ſucceed: 


Etheraque ed/curant enn, 1 per auras 
Facta nube premunt : donec vi victus et ipſo 
Piondere defecit, prædamque ex unguibus ales 
Prajecit ſuvio, penituſque in nubila fugit. 
v. 305. Tydides firſt.] Diomed, as we have before 


ſeen, was the laſt that retreated from the thunder of Ju- 


piter; be is now the firſt that returns to the battel. It 


is worth while to obſerve the behaviour of the hero . 


upon this occaſion : he retreats with the utmoſt reluc- 
tancy, and advances with the utmoſt ardour; he flies 
with greater impatience to meet danger, than he could 
before to put himſelf in ſafety. Euſtathius. 
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And godlike Idomen, now paſs d the mound; | 


Evzmon's ſon next iſſues to the foe, - „ nach 
And laſt, young Teucer with his bended bow. _ 320 
Secure behind the Telamonian ſhield /, /, 
The ſkilful archer wide ſurvey d the field, 


With ev'ry ſhaft ſome hoſtile victim flew, , 
Then cloſe beneath the ſevenfold orb withdrew : 
The conſcious infant ſo, when fear alarms, 325 


Retires for ſafety to the mother's, arms. A 
Thus Ajax guards his brother in the 6d, 41 
Moves as he moves, and turns the . 

Who firſt by Teucer's mortal arrows ble? 
Orſilochus; then fell Ormenus deals. 330 


The godlike Lycophon next preſs d the Ry 
With N Dætor, Opheleſtes in: 


| y. 321. Secure behind the N Hield.] Euſta- 
thius obſerves that Teucer being an excellent archer, 
and uſing only the bow, could not wear any arms which 
would incumber him, and render him leſs expedite in 
his archery. Homer, to ſecure him from the enemy, 
repreſents him as ſtanding behind Ajax's' ſhield, and 
ſhooting from thence, Thus the poet gives us anew 
circumſtance of a battel, and though Ajax atchieves no- 
thing himſelf, he maintains a ſuperiority over Teucer: 

Ajax may be ſaid to kill theſe Traum with the arr 

of Tencer. 1 
There is alſo a wonderfal remicrneſs in the ſmile 
with which he illuſtrates the retreat of Teucer behind 
the ſhield of Ajax: ſuch tender circumſtances ſoſten 
the horrors of a battel, and diſſuſe a ſort of — over 

the ſoul of the reader. 

Bold 


Bold Hamopaon breathleſs ſunk to ground; 

The bloody pile great Melanippus crowi'd; | 
Heaps fell on heaps, fad trophies of his art, 335 
A Trojan ghoſt attending ev'ry dart. 
Great Agamemnon views with joyful eye 

The ranks grow thinner as his arrows fly: 

Oh youth for ever dear! (the monarch cry'd) 

Thus, always thus, thy early worth be try'd; 340 
Thy brave example ſhall retrieve our hoſt, 

Thy country's ſaviour, and thy father's boaſt ! 

Sprung from an alien's bed thy fire to grace, 

The vig'rous offspring of a ſtol'n embrace. 

Proud of his boy, he own'd the gen'rous flame, 345 
And the brave ſon e his cares with fame. 


v. 337. Great nene; views? Fuſtathius ob- 
ſcrves that Homer would here teach the duty of a ge- 
neral in a battel. He muſt obſerve the behaviour of 
his foldiers: he muſt honour the hero, reproach the 
coward, reduce the diſorderly ; and for the encourage- 


ment of the deſerving, he mult promiſe rewards, that 


deſert in arms may not be paid with glory only. 
V. 343. Sprung from an alier's bed.) Agamemnon 
here, in the height of his commendations of Teucer, tells 


him of his ſpurious birth: this (ays Euſtathius) was 
reckoned no diſgrace among the ancients; nothing be- 


ing more common than for heroes of old to take their 
female captives to their beds; and as ſuch captives were 
then given for a reward of valour, and as a matter of 
glory, it could be no reproach to be deſcended ſrom 
them. Thus Teucer (ſays Fuſtathius) was deſcended 
from Telamon and Heſione the ſiſter of Priam, a female 
captive. 
Vor. II. M 
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Now hear a monarch's vow: If heay'n's high pow'rs | 
Give me to raze Troy's long-defended tow'rs ; | 
Whatever treaſures Greece for me deſign, 


The next rich honorary gift be thine : 350 


Some golden tripod, or diſtinguiſh'd car, 
With courſers dreadful in the ranks of war, 
Or ſome fair captive whom thy eyes approve, 
Shall recompenſe the warrior's toils with love. 


To this the chief: With praiſe the reſt inſpire, 3 5 1 


Nor urge a ſoul already fill'd with fire. 

What ſtrength J have, be now in battel try d, 

Till ev'ry ſhaft in Phrygian blood be dy'd. 

Since rallying from our wall we forc'd the foe, 

Still aim'd at Hector have I bent my bow: 360 
Eight forky arrows from this hand have fled, | 
And eight bold heroes by their points lie dead: 

But fure ſome God denies me to deſtroy 

This fury of the field, this dog of Troy. 


y. 364. This deg of Troy.] This is literal from the 
Greek, and I have ventured it, as no improper expreſ- 
Gon of the rage of Teucer, for having been ſo often 
diſappointed in his aim, and of his paſſion againſt that 
enemy who had ſo long prevented all the hopes of the 


Grecians. Milton was not ſcrupulous of imitating even 


theſe, which the modern refiners call unmannerly ſtrokes 
of our author, (who knew to what extremes human 


paſſions might proceed, and was not aſhamed to copy 


them.) He has put this very expreſſion into the month 
of God himſelf, who upon beholding the havock which 


ſin and death made in the world, is moved in his inn | 


nation to cry out, 
See with-what heat theſe dogs of hell advance! 
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He ſaid, and twang'd the ſtring. The weapon flies 365 

At Hector's breaſt, and fings along the ſkies : 

He miſs'd the mark; but pierc'd Gorgythio's heart, 

And drenc'd in royal blood the thirſty dart. 

(Fair Caſtianira, nymph of form divine, 

This offspring added to king Priam's line.) 370 

As full-blown poppies overcharg'd with rain | 

Decline the head, and drooping kiſs the plain; 


V. 367. He niſi'd the mark.) Theſe words, ſays Eu- 
ſtathius, are very artfully inſerted : the reader might 
wonder why fo ſkilful an archer ſhould ſo often miſs 
his mark, and it was neceſſary that Teucer ſhould miſs 
Hector, becauſe Homer could not fallify the hiftory : 
this difficulty he removes by the interventivn of Apol- 
Jo, who wafts the arrow aſide from him: the poet does 
not tell us that this was done by the hand of a God, 
until the arrow of Teucer came ſo near Hector as to 
kill his charioteer, which made ſome ſuch contrivance 
neceſſary. 

V. 371. As full-blown poppies.) This ſimile is very 
beautiful, and exactly repreſents the manner of Gorgy- 
thion's death: there is ſuch a ſweetneſs in the compa» 


riſon, that it makes us pity the youth's fall, and almoſt 


feel his wound, Virgil has applied it to the death of 
Euryalus. 


Inque humeros cervix collapſa recumbit: 
Purpureus veluti cum flos ſucciſus aratro 

| Langueſcit moriens ; laſſoue papa vera coll 
Demiſere caput, pluvia cum forte gravantur, 


This is finely improved by the Roman author, with the 

particulars of ſucciſs aratro, and laſſ> collo. But it may 

on the other hand be obſerved in the fayour of Homer, 
M 2 
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So ſinks the youth : his beauteous head, depreſt 
Beneath his helmet, drops upon his breaſt. 
Another ſhaft the raging archer drew: 375 
That other ſhaft with erring fury flew, | 
(From Hector Phœbus turn'd the flying wound) 

Yet fell not dry or guiltleſs to the ground : 

Thy breaſt, brave Archeptolemus ! it tore, 

And dipp'd its feathers in no vulgar gore. 380 
Headlong he falls: his ſudden fall alarms 

The ſteeds that ſtartle at his ſounding arms. 

Hector with grief his charioteer beheld, © 

All pale and breathleſs on the ſanguine field, 


that the hate of the head being oppreſſed and 
weighed down by the helmet, is ſo remarkably juſt, 
that it is a wonder Virgil omitted it; and the rather be- 


cauſe he had particularly taken notice before, that it 


was the helmet of Euryalus which occaſioned the diſ- 
covery and unfortunate death of this young hero and 
his friend, * 

One may take a eel obſervation, that Homer in 
thoſe compariſons that breathe an air of tenderneſs, is 
very exact, aud adapts them in every point to che ſub- 
je& which he is to illuſtrate: but in other compariſons, 
Where he is to inſpire the ſoul with ſublime ſentiments, 
he pives a looſe to his fancy, and does not regard whe · 
ther the images exaQly correſpond, I take the reaſon 
of it to be this: in the fieſt, the copy mult be like the 
original to cauſe it to affect us; the glaſs needs only to 
return the real image to make it beautiful: whereas in 
the other, a ſucceſſion of noble ideas will cauſe the like 
ſentiments in the ſoul; and though the glaſs ſhould in- 
large the image, it only ſtrikes us with ſuch thoughts as 
the poet intended to raiſe, ſublime and great. 


| 
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Quits his bright car, and iſſues on the plain. 

Dreadful he ſhouts : from earth a ſtone he took, _ 

And ruſh'd on Teucer with the lifted rock. 

The youth already ſtrain'd the forceful yew 

The ſhaft already to his ſhoulder drew; 

The feather in his band, juſt wing'd for flight, 

Touch'd where the neck and hollow cheſt unite 

There, where the juncture knits the channel bone, 

The furious chief diſcharg'd the craggy ſtone : 

The bow ſtring burſt beneath the pond'rous blow, 395 

And his numb'd hand diſmiſs'd his uſeleſs bow. 

He fell: but Ajax his broad ſhield diſplay d, 

And ſcreen'd his brother with a mighty ſhade; 

Till. great Alaſtor, and Meciſtheus, bare | 

The batter'd archer groaning to the ſhore. 40D 
Troy yet ſound grace before th* Olympian fire, 

He arm'd their hands, and fil'd their breaſts. fith- fire. 

The Greeks, repuls'd, retreat behind their wall, 

Or in the trench on heaps confus'dly fall, 

Firſt of the foe great Hector march'd along, 40% 

With terror cloth'd, and more than mortal ſtrong, 

As the bold hound, that gives the hon chace, 

With beating boſom, and with eager pace, 


v. 407. As the ball hound that gives the lion chacr. 
This ſimile is the juſteſt imaginable ; and gives the 
molt lively picture of the manner in which the Grecians: 
fled, and Hector purſued them, ſtill flaughtering the 
hindmoſt. Gratius and Oppian bave given us particulan 
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Hangs on his haunch, or faſtens on his heels, 
Guards as he turns, and cireles as he wheels: 40 
Thus oft' the Grecians turn · d, but ſtill they flew ; 
Thus following Hector ſtill the hindmoſt flew. 
When flying they had paſs d the trench profound, 
And many a chief lay gaſping on the ground ; 


Before the thips a deſp'rate ſtand they made, 415 
And fir'd the troops, and call'd the gods to aid. | 
Fierce on his rattling chariot Hector came; 
His eyes like Gorgon ſhot a ſanguine flame 
That wither'd all their hoſt : like Mars he ftood, 
Dire as the monſter, dreadful as the God ! 420 
Their ſtrong diſtreſs the wife of Jove ſurvey d; 
Then penſive thus, to war's triumphant maid. 

Oh daughter of that God, whoſe arm can wield 
Th' avenging bolt, and ſnhake the fable ſhield ! 
Now, in this\moment of her laſt deſpair, 425 
Shall wretched Greece no more confeſs our care, | 


deſcriptions of thoſe ſort of dogs, of prodigious ſtrength 
and ſize, which were employed to hunt and tear down 
wild beaſts. To one of theſe fierce animals he com- 
pares Hector, and one eannot but obſerve his care not 
to diſgrace his Grecian countrymen by an unworthy 
compariſon: though he is obliged to repreſent them 
flying, he makes them fly like lions; and as they fly, 
turn frequently back upon their purſuer: ſo that it is 
hard to ſay, if they, or he, be in the greater danger. 
On the contrary, when any of the Grecian heroes pur- 
ſue the Trojans, it is he that is the lion, and the flyers 
are but ſheep or trembling deer, 


— 
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aten | 
And drain the dregs of heav'n's relentleſs hate! 
Gods! ſhall one raging hand thus level all! 
What numbers fell? what numbers yet ſhall fall? 440 
What pow'r divine ſhall Hector's wrath aſſuage? 
Still ſwells the laughter, and ſtill grows the rage! 

So ſpake th' imperial regent᷑ of the ſkies ; 
To whom the goddeſs with the azure eyes: . 
Long ſince had Hector ſtain'd theſe fields with gore, 435 
Stretch'd by ſome Argive on his native ſhore; | 
But he above, the-fire of heav'n, withſtands, 
Mocks our attempts, and ſlights our juſt demands. 
The ſtubborn God, inflexible and hard, 
Forgets my ſervice and deſerv'd reward: 440 
Sav'd I, for this, his fav'rite * ſon diſtreſs'd, | 
By ſtern Euriſtheus with long labours preſs d? 
He begg d, with tears he begg'd, in deep diſmay ; 
I ſhot from heav'n, and gave his arm the day. 


J. 439. The ſlubborn God, inflexible, and hard.] It 
muſt be owned that this fpeech of Minerva againſt Ju- 
piter, ſhocks the allegory more than perhaps any in the 
poem. Unleſs the deities may ſometimes be thought 
to mean no more than beings that preſided over thoſe 
parts of nature, or thoſe paſſions and faculties of the 
mind. Thus as Venus ſuggeſts unlawful as well as law- 
ful deſires, ſo Minerva may be deſcribed as the goddeſs 
not only of wiſdom but of craft ; that is, both of true 
and falſe wiſdom. So the moral of Minerva's 
raſhly of Jupiter, may be, that the wiſeſt of finite beings 
1s liable to paffion and indiſcretion, as the commentators 
have already obſerved. 

Hercules. 
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Oh had my wiſdom knowr this dire event, 11 


When to grim Pluto's gloomy gates he went; 
The triple dog had never felt his chain, 
Nor Styx been croſs d, nor hell explor'd in vain. 
Averſe to me of all his heav'n of Gods, 


At Thetis' ſuit the partial thund'rer nods. ' 450 


To grace her gloomy, fierce, reſenting ſon, 

My hopes are fruſtrate, and my Greeks undone, 

Some future day, perhaps he may- be mov'd 

To call his blue-ey'd maid. his-beſt-beloy'd. 

Haſte, launch thy chariot, thro' yon' ranks to ride; 455 

Myſelf will arm, and thunder at thy fide... 

Then goddeſs! ſay, ſhall Hector glory then; 

(That terror of the Greeks, that man of men) 

When Juno's ſelf, and Pallas ſhall appear, 

All dreadful in the crimſon. walks of war? 460 

What mighty Trojan then, on yonder ſhore, 

Expiring, pale, and terrible no more, 

Shall feaſt the fowls, and glut the dogs with gore? 
She ceas'd, and Juno rein'd the ſteeds with care; 

(Heav'n's awful empreſs, Saturn's other heir) 465 

Pallas, meanwhile, her various veil unbound, 

With flow'rs adorn'd, with art immortal crown'd ; 


. 461. What WR Trojun then, on ies hore] 
She means Hector, whoſe death the poet makes her. 
foreſee in ſuch a lively manner, as if the image of the 
hero lay bleeding beſore her. This picture is noble, 
and agreeable to the obſervation we formerly made of 


Homer's method of propheſying in the ſpirit of poetry. 
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Floats — fender few 
Her father's arms her mighty limbs inveſt, no 


The vig'rous pow 'r the trembling car aſcends ;; 
Shook by her arm, the maſſy jav'lia bends; Fat 
Huge, pond'rous, ſtrong l that when her fury burus, -- 
Proud tyrants hambles, and whole hoſts o erturns. 475 
Saturnia lends the laſh; the courſers fly; - | 
Smooth glides the chariot thro? the liquid fy. hw 
Heav'n gates ſpontaneous open to the pow'rs, = =» 
Heav'n's golden gates, kept by the winged Hours, 
Commiſſion'd in alternate watch they ſtand, - - 480 
The ſun's bright portals and the ſkies command; + 
Cloſe, or unfold, th' eternal gates of day, 
Bar heay'n with clouds, or roll thoſe clouds away. 
The ſounding hinges ring, the clouds divide; . 
Pronedown the ſteep of heav n their courſe they guide. 485 
But Jove incens'd, from Ida's top ſarvey'd, 
And thus injoin'd the many-colour'd maid. 


— — —— —— — ———— — 
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V. 469. Floats in rich wavet.] The Greek iy is 
var xiuisv. Pour the veil on the pavement. I muſt juſt 
take notice that here is a repetition of the ſame b-auti- 
ful verſes which the author had uſed in the fifth book. 

V. 477. Smooth glides. the chariot, ete.] One would 
almoſt think Homer made his gods and goddeſſes deſcend 
from Olympus, only to mount again, and mount only 
to deſcend again, he is ſo remarkably delighted with 
the deſeriptions of their horſes, and their manner of 
flight. We have no lefs than three of theſe in the pre- 
{cnt book. | 
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Thaumantia !] mount the winds; and ſtop their car; 
Againſt the higheſt who ſhall wage the war? 


If furious yet they dare the vain debate, 490 


Thus have I ſpoke, and what T ſpake is fate. 

Their courſers cruſh'd beneath the wheels ſhall lie, 
Their car in fragments ſcatter'd o'er the ly; 
My lightning theſe rebellious ſhalt confound, 


And hurl them flaming, headlong to the proud," 495 


Condemn'd for ten revolving years to weep 

The wounds impreſs d by burning thunder deep. 

So ſhall Minerva learn to fear our ire, 

Nor dare to combate her's and nature's ſire. 

For Juno, headſtrong and imperious ſtill, 500 

She claims ſome title to tranſgreſs our will. 3 
Swift as the wind, the various · colour d maid 

From Ida's top her golden wings diſplayd; 

To great Olympus' ſhining gates ſhe flies, 


There meets the chariot ruſting down the ſkies, 50 
Reſtrains their progreſs from the bright abodes, 
And ſpeaks the mandate of the fire of gods. 


V. 500. For Juno, headſtrong and imperious ſtill, She 
claims, etc.] Euſtathius obſerves here, if a good man does 
us a wrong, we are juſtly angry at it; but if it proceeds 
from a bad one, it is no more than we expected, we are 
not at all ſurprized, and we bear it with patience. 
There are many ſuch paſſages as theſe in Homer, 


which glance obliquely at the fair ſex; and Jupiter is 


here forced to take upon himſelf the ſevere huſband, to 


teach Juno the duty of a wife. 


— * 
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Book VIIL, HO ME RO ILIA D. 143 
What frenzy, goddeſſes! what rage can move 
Celeſtial minds to tempt the wrath of Jove? . 
Deſiſt, obedient to his high command; 510 
This is his word: and know his word ſhall ſtand. 
His lightning your rebellion ſhall confound, 
And hurl ye headlong, flaming to the ground: 
Your horſes cruſh'd beneath the. wheels ſhall lie, 
Your car in fragments ſcatter'd o'er the ſky ; 515 
Yourſelves condeman'd ten rolling years to weep 
The wounds impreſs'd by burning thunder deep. 
So ſhall Minerva learn to fear his ire, 
Nor dare to combate her's and nature's ſire. 
For Juno, headſtrong and imperious ſtill, 520 
She claims ſome title to tranſgreſs his will: 
But thee what deſp'rate inſolence has driv'n, 
To lift thy lance againſt the king of heay'n ? 
Then mounting on the pinions of the wind, 
She flew; and Juno thus her rage reſign'd. $25 


v. 522. But thee what deſp'rate inſolence.] It is ob- 
ſervable that Homer generally makes his meſſengers, 
divine as well as human, very punctual in delivering 


their meſſages in the very words of, the perſons wo 


commiſſioned them. Iris however in the cloſe of her 
ſpeech has ventured to go beyond her inſtructions and 
all rules of decorum, by adding theſe expreſſions of bitter 
reproach to a goddeſs of ſuperior rank. The words of 
the original, Kuo» die, are too groſs to be literally 

tranſlated, : OE 
V. 525. Juno her rage reſign'd.] Homer never in- 
tended to give us the picture of a good wife in the de- 
ſeription of Juno: ſhe obeys Jupiter, but it is a forced 
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O daughter of that God, whoſe arm can wield 
TH' avenging bolt, and ſhake the dreadful ſhield ! 
No more let beings of ſoperior birth | 
Contend with Jove for this low race · of earth: 
Triumphant now, now miſerably ſlain, 
But Jove's high counſels full — * 6 
And ever conſtant; ever rule mankinc. ü 

She ſpoke, and backward turn d her ſteeds of light, 


Adorn'd with manes of gold; and heav'nly bright. 535 


The Hours unloos'd them, panting as they ſtood, 
And heap'd their mangers with ambroſial food. 
There ty'd, they reſt in high celeſtial ſtalls; 
The chariot-propt againſt the cryſtal walls. 


obedience: ſhe ſubmits rather to the governor than to 
the huſband, and is more nfrand * his 3 than 
his comminnds.” 

Her behaviour in this Wy is very id to a pare 
ſon under a diſappointment : ſhe had ſet her heart upon 
preferring the Greeks, but failing in that point, ſhe aſ- 
ſumes an air of indifference, and ſays, whether they live 
or dic, ſhe is unconcerned, _. 

v. 531. They breathe or periſh as the fates ordain.] 


The tranſlator has turned this line in compliance to an 
old obſervation upon Homer, which Macrobius has 
written, and ſeveral others have fince fallen into: they 


ſay be was ſo great a fataliſt, as not ſo mnch as to name 
the word fortune in all his works, but conſtantly fate 
inſtead of it. This remark ſeems curious enough, and 
indeed does agree with the general tenor and doctrine 
of this poet; but unluckily it is not true, the word which 
they have proſcribed being implied in the original of 


this V. 430. Oc xe roxy: 
The 


= : 


Book VHT HOMER's ILIAD 

The penſive goddeſſes, abaſh'd, controul'd, 540 

Mix with the Gods, and fill their ſeats of gold. | 
And now the Thund'rer meditates his flight 

From Ida's ſummits to th' Olympian height. 

Swifter than thought the wheels inſtinctive fly, 

Flame thro” the vaſt of air, and reach the ſky. 548 

*'Twas Neptune's charge his courſers to unbrace, 

And fix the car on its immortal baſe ; 

There ſtood the chariot, beaming forth its rays, 

'Till with a ſnowy veil he ſcreen'd the blaze. | 

He, whoſe all-conſcious eyes the world behold, 550 

Th' eternal Thunderer, ſate thron'd in gold. - 1 

High heav'n the footſtool of his feet he makes, | 

And wide beneath him, all Olympus ſhakes. | | 

Trembling afar th' offending pow'rs appear d, | 

Confus'd and ſilent, for his frown they fear'd. 555 

He ſaw their ſoul, and thus his word imparts: | 

Pallas and Juno! ſay, why heave your hearts ? 

Soon was your battel o'er: proud Troy retir'd 
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Before your face, and in your wrath expir'd. | 
But know, whoe'er almighty power withſtand! 560 
Unmatch'd our force, unconquer'd is our hand: 


V. 547. And fix the car on its immortal baſe. It is 
remarked by Euſtathius that the word gane ſignifies not 
only altars, but pedeſtals or baſes of ſtatues, etc. I think 
our language will bear this literally, though M. Dacier 
durſt not venture it in the French. The ſolemnity with 
which this chariot of Jupiter is ſet up, by the hands of 
a God, and covered with a fine veil, makes it eaſy enough 
to imagine that this diſtinction alſo might be ſhewn it. 

Vor. II. | N 
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146 HOME R's 114 b. Book VIII. 
Who ſhall the ſov'reign of the ſicies controul?Sʒ8ſ 


Not all the Gods that crown the ſtarry pole. 


Your hearts ſhall tremble, if our arms we take, 
And each immortal nerve with horror ſhake.” 565 
For thus I ſpeak, and what I ſpeak thall-ftand; —- 
What pow'r ſoe er provokes our lifted hand, 
On this our hill no more ſhall hold his place, | 
Cut off, and exil'd from th' æthereal race. 


Juno and Pallas grieving hear the doom, 570 


But feaſt their ſouls on Hion's woes to come. 


V. 570. Juno and Pallas,] In the beginning of this 
book Juno was ſilent, and Minerva replied : Here, ſays 
Euſtathius, Homer makes Juno reply with great pro- 
priety to both their characters. Minerva reſents the 
uſage of Jupiter, but the reverence ſhe bears to her fa- 
ther, and her king, keeps her ſilent; ſhe has not leſs 
anger than Juno, but more reaſon. Minerva there ſpoke 
with all the ſubmiſſion and deference that was owing 
from a child to a father, or from a ſubject to a king; 
but Juno is more free with her huſband, the is angry, 
and lets kim know it by the firſt word ſhe utters. 

Juno here repeats the ſame words which had been 
uſed by Minerya to Jupiter near the beginning of this 
book, What is there uttered by wiſdom herſelf, and 
approved by him, is here ſpoken by a goddeſs, ha (as 
Homer tells us at this very time) imprudently manifeſted 
her paſſion, and whom Jupiter anſwers with anger. To 
deal fairly, I cannot defend this in my author, any more 
than lone other of his repetitions; as when Ajax in 
the fifteenth Uiad, Y. 668. uſes the ſame ſpeech, word 
for word, to encourage the Greeks, which Agamemnon 
hud ade in the fifth, V. 653. I think it equally an 
extreme, to vindicate all the repetitions of Homer, and 


to excuſe none. However 2 — very ingeniouſly 
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Book VIII. HOME RS 1L IAD. 147 
Thoꝰ ſecret anger ſwell'd Minerva's breaſt, 5 


But Juno, impotent of rage, replies. 


What haſt thou ſaid, oh tyrant of the ſkies ! $75 
Strength and omnipotence inveſt thy throne ; 
'Tis thine to puniſiʒ; ours to grieve alone. 
For Greece we grieve; abandon'd by her fate, 
To drink the dregs of thy-unmeaſur'd hate: 
From fields, forbidden we ſubmiſs teftan, 380 
With arms unaiding ſee our Argives ſlain; 
Vet grant our counſels ſtill their breaſts may move, 
Leſt all ſhould periſh in the tage of Jove. 

The goddeſs thus and thus the God replies, 
Who ſwells the clouds, and blackens all the Kies. 585 
The morning ſun, awak'd by loud alarms, 
Shall ſee th* Almighty thunderer in arms. 
What heaps of Argives then ſhall load the plain, 
Thoſe radiant eyes ſhall view, and view in vain, 
Nor ſhall great Hector ceaſe the rage of fight, 590 
The navy nne and thy Greeks in flight, 


excuſes his, by "ſaying that the ſame Ls become 
intirely different by the different manner of introducing 
them. Minerva addreſſed her ſelf to Jupiter, with words 
full of reſpect, but Juno with terms of reſentment. This, 
ſays he, ſhews the eſſect of opening our ſpeeches with 
art: it prejudices the audience in our favour, and makes 
us ſpeak to friends: whereas the auditor naturally denies 
that favour, which the orator does not ſeem to aſk; fo 
that what he delivers, though it has equal merit, labours 
under this diſadvantage, that his judges are his enemies, 

J. 590. Nor ſhall great Hector ceaſe, etc.] Here, 

N 2 


143 HOMER' 
Ev'n 'till the day, when certain fates ordan 
That ſtern Achilles (his Patroclus ſlainꝰ 44 +: + 
Shall riſe in vengeance, and lay waſte the plain. 


For ſuch is fate, nor can'ſt thou turn its courſe * 


Wich all thy rage, with all thy rebel ſorce. 

Fly, if thou wilt, to earth's 9 

Where on her utmoſt verge the ſeas reſound ; 4 
Where curs'd Iapetus and Saturn dwell,” 


Faſt by the brink, within the ſteams of hell; 600 


No ſun e er gilds the gloomy horrors there, 
No chearful gales refreſh the lazy ir; 
There arm once more the bold Titanian band; 
And arm in vain; for what I will, ſhall ſtand. 
Now deep in ocean ſunk the lamp of light, 60; 
And drew behind the clondy veil of night: 
The conqu'ring Trojans mourn his beams decay'd; 
The Greeks. rejoicing bleſs the friendly ſhade. 
The victors keep the field; and Hector calls. 
A martial council near the navy walls? 610 
Theſe to Scamander's bank apart he led, 1 4 
Where thinly ſcatter'd lay the heaps of dead. 
Th' aſſembled chiefs, deſcending on the — 
Attend his anne and their end mne, | 


PS, 


fays Euſtathius, the poet prepates the reader for what 
is to ſucceed: he gives us the dont: lines of his piece, 
which he is to fill up in the progreſs of the poem. This 
is ſo far from cloying the reader's appetite, that it raiſes 
it, and makes him deſirous to ſee the picture drawn in 
its full length. | 
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Book VII. HOMER's ILIAD. 149 

A maſſy ſpear he bore of mighty ſtrengih, 615 

Of full ten cubĩts was the lance's length; 

The point was braſs, refulgent to behold, 

Fix'd to the wood with:circling rings of gold: 

The noble Hector on bis lance reclin'd, 

And bending forward, thas-reveaP'd his mind. 620 
Ye valiant Trojans, with attention hear! 

Ye Dardan bands, and gen'rous aids give ear! 

Fhis day, we hop'd, would wrap in conqu' ring flame 

Greece. with her ſhips, and crown our toils with fame: 

But darkneſs now, to ſave the cowards, falls, 625 

And guards them trembling in their wooden walls. 

Obey the night, and uſe her peaceful hours 

Our ſteeds to forage, and refreſh our pow'rs:. 

Strait from the town be ſſieep and oxen ſought; 

And ſtrength'ning bread, and gen'rous wine be broag! t. 

Wide o'er the field, high blazing to the ſky, 331 

Let num'rous fires the abſent ſun ſupply, 

Phe flaming piles with plenteous fuel raiſe,, 

'Till the bright morn her purple beam diſplays; 

Leſt in the ſilence and the ſhades of night, 635 

Greece on her ſable ſhips attempt her flight... 


v. 621. Ye valiant Trojans, ete.] Euſtithius cbrves' 
that Hector here ſpeaks like a ſoldier: h: bears a ſpear; 
not a ſcep:er in Bis hand; he harangues like a ſoldier; 
but like a victor; he ſeems to be too much pleaſed with 
him'elf, and in this vein of ſelf- flattery, be promiſes a. 
cowpleat conqueſt over the Creeks. 

N 3 


150 HOMER'sTE IFAD: Book VIII. 
Not unmoleſted let the wretehes gain 

Their lofty decks, or ſafely. cleave the main; 

Some hoſtile wound let ev'ry dart beſtow, | 
Some laſtivg token of the Phrygian foe, 640 
Wounds, that may long hence aſk their ſpouſes care, 
And warn their children from a Trojan war. | 
Now thro” the circuit of our Ilian wall, 

Let ſacred heralds found the ſolemn call; 


Li 


To bid the fires with hoary honours crown'd, 645 
And beardleſs youths, our battlements ſurround, 


Firm be the guard, while diſtant lie our pow'rs, 
And let the matrons hang with lights the tow'rs > 
Leſt under covert of the midnight ſhade, 


The inſidious foe the naked town invade. 650 . 
Suffice, to-night, theſe orders to obey; 


A nobler charge ſball rouze the dawning day. 

The Gods, I truſt, ſhall give to Hector's hand, 
From theſe deteſted foes to free the land, 

Who plow'd, with fates averſe, the wat'ry way; 655 
For Trojan vultures a n prey. ! 


V. 648. And let the matrons 4 I have been 1 more 8 


ſervant of the decorum in this line than my author him- 


ſelf. He calls the women ©»xur«n an epithet of ſcandal- 
ous import, upon which Porphyry and the Greek ſcholiaſt 


have ſaid but too much. I know no man that has yet 
had the impudence to tranſlate that remark, in regard. 
of which it is politeneſs to imitate the barbarians, and 
fay, Eræcum eſt, non legitur. For my part, I leave it 
as a motive to ſome very curious | perlous of both ſexes 


to ſtudy the Greek language. 
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Book VII. HOMER 1. 6 1/AD. 
Our common ſafety muſt be now the care; 


But ſoon as morning paints the fields of air, 

Sheath'd in bright arms let ev'ry troop engage, 

And the fir'd fleet behold the battel rage. 660 

Then, then ſhall Hector and Tydides prove, 

Whoſe fates are heavieſt in the ſcale of Jove. 

To-morrow's light (oh haſte the glorious morn !). 

Shall ſee his bloody ſpoils in triumph born, 

With this keen jav'ling ſhall his breaſt be gor'd, 665 

And proſtrate heroes bleed around their lord. 

Certain as this, oh! might my days endure, 

From age inglorious, and black death ſecure; 

So. might my life and glory know no- bound, 

Like Pallas worſhipp'd, like the ſun renown'd! 670 

As the next dawn, the laſt they ſhall enjoy, 

Shall cruſh the Greeks, and end the woes of Troy. 
The leader ſpoke, From all his hoſt around 

Shouts of applauſe along the ſhores reſound. 

Each from the yoke the ſmoking ſteeds unty d, 675 

And ſix d their headſtalls to his chariot-ſide. 

Fat ſheep and oxen from the town are. led, wy 

With gen'rous wine, and all-ſuſtaining bread. 

Full becatombs lay burning on the ſhore; | 

The winds to heav'n the curling vapours bore, 680 


V. 679. Full hecatombs, ete.] The fix lines that fol- 


low, being a tranſlation of four in the original, are added 
from the authority of Plato in Mr. Barnes his edition: 
that author cites them in his ſecond Alcibiades. There 
is no doubt of their being genuine, but the queſtion is 
only whether they are riglitly placed here? I ſhall not 
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r52 HOME R's TEIA D. Book vm. 
Ungrateful off ring to th immortal pow'rst 

Whoſe wrath hung heavy o'er the Trojans tow'rs; 
Nor Priam nor his ſons obtain'd their grace; 

Proud Troy they hated, and her guilry race. 


The troops exulting ſate in order round, 6% 


And beaming fires illumin'd all the ground, 

As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night 

O'er heav'n's clear azure ſpreads her ſacred light, 
When not a breath diſtarbs the deep ſerene, 
And not a cloud o'ercaſts the ſolenm ſcene; 690 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 

And ſtars unnumber'd gild the glowing pole, 

O'er the dark trees a yellower verdure ſhed, 

And tip with ſilver ev'ry mountain's head; 

Then ſhine the vales, the rocks in proſpe riſe, 695 


A flood of glory burſts from all the ſkies : 


pretend to decide upon a point which will doubtleſs be 
the ſpeculation of future critics, | 
v. 687. As when the moan, etc.] This compariſon is 


inferior to none in Homer. It is the molt beautiful 


night-piece that can be found in poetry, He preſents 
you with a proſpe& of the heavens, the ſeas, and the 
earth: the ſtars ſhine, the air is ſerene, the world en- 
ligbtened, and the moon mounted in glory. Euſtathius 
remarks that pz«v» does not ſignify the moon at full, 
for then the light of the ſtars is diminiſhed or loſt in the 
greater bri ghtneſs of the moon. And others corre the 
word peeetvyy to oxy r, for pct. Very ; but this criticiſm. 
is forced, and I ſee no neceſſity why the moon may not. 
be ſaid to be bright, though it is not in the full. A poet 
is not oblige | to ſpeak with the exactneſs of philoſophy, 
but with the liberty of poetry. 
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Book VIII HOME RU TLIAD: 253 
The conſcious ſwains, tejoieing in the ſigbt, 
Eye the blue vault; and bleſs the uſeful ligt. 
So many flames before proud Ilion blaze 
And lighten glimm'ring Xanthus with their rags: 700 
The long reflections of the diſtant fires 

Gleam on the walls, and tremble on the ſpires. 

A thouſand piles the duſky horrors gil, 


And ſhoot a ſhady luſtre o'er the feld. a $1257 350 : 


V. 703. A thouſand filet] Homer in his catalogue 
of the Grecian ſhips, though he does not recount ex- 
preſly the number of the Greeks, has given ſome hints 
from whence the ſum of their army may de collected. 
But in the ſame book where he gives an account of the 
Trojan army, and relates the names of the leaders and 
nations of the auxiliaries, he fays nothing by which we 
may infer the number of the army of the beſieged. To 
ſupply therefore that omiſfion, he has taken occaſion by 
this piece of poetical arithmetic, to inform his reader, 
that the Trojan army amounted to 50,000, That the 
aſſiſtant nations are to be included herein, appears from 
what Dolon ſays in J. 10. that the auxiliaries were ens 
camped that night with the Trojans. 

This paſſage gives me occaſion to animadvert upon a 
miſtake of a modern writer, and another of my own, 
The Abbe Teraſſon, i in a late treatiſe againſt Homer, 
is under a grievous error, in ſaying that all the forces 
of Troy, and the auxiliaries cannot be reaſonably. ſup- 
poſed from Homer to be above ten thouſand men. He 
bad intirely overlooked this place, which, ſays there 
were a thouſand fires, and fifty men at each of them. 
See my obſervations on the ſecond book where theſe 
fires by a flip of my memory are called funeral piles: 
I ſhould be glad it were the greateſt error I have coms 
mitted in theſe notes. | 
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154 HOMER's TLYAD. Book vn. 
Full fifty guards each flaming pile attend, 505 


Whoſe umber'd arms, by fits, thick flaſhes ſend. 
Loud neigh the courſers-o'er their heaps of corn, 
And ardent warriors" wait"the"rifing mom. 


v. 707. The courſers o'er their heaps of « corn 1 1 dart 
not take the ſame liberty with M. Dacier, who has o- 
mitted this circumſtance, and does not mention the 
horſes at all. In the following line, the laſt of the book, 
Homer has given to the morning the epithet fair-ſpher'd 
or bright thro, iv3;ovav 33. J have already taken notice 
in the preface, of the method of tranſlating the epithets 
of Homer, and muſt add here, that it is often only the 
uncertainty the moderns lie under, of the true gennine 
ſignification of an ancient word, which cauſes the many 
various conſtructions of it. So that it is probable the 
duthor's own words, at the time he uſed them, never 


meant half ſo many things as we. tranſlate them into, 


Madam Dacier generally obſerves one practice as to 
theſe throughout her verſion; ſhe renders almoſt every 
ſuch epithet in Greek by two or three in French, from 
a fear of loſing the leaſt part of its ſignificance, This 
perhaps may be excuſable in proſe; though at beit it 
makes the whole much more verboſe and tedious, and 
is rather like writing a dictionary than rendering an au- 
thor: but in verſe, every reader knows ſuch a redoub- 
ling of epithets would not be tolerable. A poet has 
therefore only to chuſe that, which moſt agrees with the 


tenor and main intent of the particular paſſage, or with 


the genius of poetry itielf, 

It is plain that too ſerupulous an adherence to many 
of thele, gives the tranſlation an exotic, pedantic, and 
whimſical air, which it is not to be imagined the original 


ever had. To call a hero the great artificer of flight, 


the /wift of ot, or the horſe-tamer, theſe give us ideas 
of little peculiarities, when in the author's. time they 
were epithets uſed only in general to ſignify alacrity, 


— 
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Book VIII. HOMER's ILTIAD. 155 


agility and vigour, A common reader would imagine 
from theſe ſervile verſions, that Diomed and Achilles | 
were foot-racers, and Hector, a horſe-courſer, rather | © 
than that any of them were heroes. A man ſhall be 
called a faithful tranſlator for. rendering ac du; in 
Engliſh, wif? footed; but laughed at if he ſhould tranſ- 
late our Engliſh word dextrous into any other language, 
STO 6 
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IZ PRE  . ð 
B O OK NX. 
THE ARGUMENT: 


The Embaſſy to Achilles. 


A TAMEMNON, af the do fot rope 
. to the Greeks 19 quit the ſiege, and return to their coun» 
try. Diomed oppsſes this, and Neſtor ſeconds him, prai- 
ſong his wiſdom and reſolution. He orders the guard to 
8 ſirengtbeued, and a council ſummoned to deliberate 
what meaſures were to be followed in this emergency. 
Agamemnon purſues this advice, and Neſtor farther pre- 
vais upon him to ſend ambaſſadors to Achilles, in order 
to move him to à reconciliation. Ulyſſes and Ajax are 
made choice of, who are accompanied by old Phenix, They 


makes each of them, gery moving and preſ/ing ſpeeches, 


| but are rejected with roughneſs by Achilles, who not- 
withſtanding retains Phenix in his tent. The ambaſſadors 


return unſucceſ5fully to the camp, and the troops betake 
themſelves to ſleep. 


This book, and the next following, take up the ſpate of one 
night, which is the twenty-ſeventh from the begining 


of the poem, The ſcene lies on the ſea-ſhore, 105 tation 
of the Grecian ſbips. © 


Tuvus joyful Troy maintain d the watch of night; 
Wbile fear, pale comrade of inglorious flight, 
And heav'n-bred horror, on the Grecian part, 


Sate on each face, Te: "us ev 5. heart. 
Vor. II. 
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158 HOM ERH ILIAD. Book IX. 


As from its cloudy dungeon iſſuing forth, 5 
A double tempeſt of the weſt and north 

Swells o'er the ſea, from Thracia's frozen ſhore, 
Heaps waves on waves, and bids th' Agean rore; 


We have here a new ſcene of action opened; the 


poet has hitherto given us an account of what happen- 
ed by day only: the two following books relate the ad- 


ventures of the night. 

It may be thought that Homer has crouded a great 
many actions into a very ſhort time. In the ninth book 
a council is convened, an embaſſy ſent, a conſiderable 
time paſſes in the ſpeeches and — of the ambaſla- 


dors and Achilles; in the tenth book a ſecond council 


is called ; after this a debate is held, Dolon is intercept- 
ed, Diomed and Ulyſles enter into the enemy's camp, 


| kill Rheſus, and bring away his horſes: and all this is 


done in the narrow compaſs of one night. 

It mult therefore be remembered, that the ninth book 
takes up the firſt part of the night only; that after the 
firſt council was diſſolved, there paſſed ſome time be- 
fore the ſecond was ſummoned, as appears by the leaders 
being awakened by Menelans. So that it was almoſt 
morning before Diomed and Ulyſſes ſet out upon their 


deſign, which is very evident from the words of Ulyſles, 
book 10. y. 251. 


Axx' Tory” pelncr Yap vb dveres, yu 3* nas. 


So that although a great many incidents are introduced, 
yet every thing might eaſily have been performed in the 


allotted time. 


V. 7. From Thracia's ſhore. ] Homer has been * 
poſed by Eratoſthenes and others, to have been guilty 
of an error, in ſaying that Zephyrus, or the weſt wind, 


blows from Thrace, whereas in truth it blows toward 


it, But the poet ſpeaks ſo, either becauſe it is fabled to 


be the rendezvous of all the winds ; or with reſpect to 


in 


Bock IX. H O M E RS I LI Ab. 159 
This way and that, the boiling deeps are toſt; 

Such various paſſions urg d the troubled hoſt, © 10 
Great Agamemnon griey'd above the reſt ; 

Superior ſorrows ſwell'd his royal breaſt ; 

Himſelf his orders to the heralds bears, 

To bid to council all the Grecian peers, | : 
But bid in whiſpers: theſe ſurround their chief, 15 
In ſolemn ſadneſs, and majeſtic grief. 

The king amidſt the mournful circle roſe; 

Down his wan cheek a briny torrent flows: 

So ſilent fountains, from a rock's tall head, 

In fable ſtreams ſoft-trickling waters ſhed. 20 
With more than vulgar grief he ſtood oppreſt; | 
Words, mixt with ſighs, thus burſting from his breaſt. 

Ye ſons of Greece! partake your leader's care, 
Fellows in arms, and princes of the war! 


the particular fituation of Troy and the Xgean ſea, 
Either of theſe * are ſufficient to ſolve that ob- 
jection. 

The particular parts of this compariſon a agree admi- 
rably with the deſign of Homer, to expreſs the diſtrac- 
tion of the Greeks: the two winds repreſenting the dif- 
ferent opinions of the armies, one part of which were 
inclined to return, the other to ſtay. Euſtathius, 


V. 15. But bid in whiſpers.) The reaſon why Aga» 


memnon commands his heralds to ſummon the leaders 
in ſilence, is for fear the enemy ſhould diſcover their con- 


ſternation, by reaſon of their nearneſs, or perceive what 


their ex were in this extremity. Euſtathius. 

V. 23. Agamemmon's ſpeech. ] The critics are divid- 
ed in their opinion, whether this ſpeech, which is word 
for word the ſame with that he makes in /ib, 2. be on- 
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160 HOMER's IL 1 A D., Book . 


| Of partial Jove too juſtly we complain, 25 
And n oracles believ'd in vain; | ; 


ly a feint to try the army as it is there, or the real ſen · 
timents of the general. Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus ex. 
plains it as the former, with whom Madam Dacier con- 
eurs; ſhe thinks they muſt be both counterfeit, becauſe 


they are both the ſame, and believes Homer would have 


varied them, had the deſign been different. She takes 
no notice that Euſtathius is of the contrary opinion ; as 
is alſo monſieur de la Motte, who argues as if he had 
read him. ©. Agamemnon (ſays he) in the Iliad, thought 
, himſelf aſſured of victory from the dream which Ju- 
« piter had ſent to him, and in that confidence was de» 
« ſirous to bring the Greeks to a battel; but in the ninth 
book his circumſtances are changed, he is in the ut- 
& moſt diſtreſs and deſpair upon his defeat, and there 


« fore his propoſal to raiſe the ſiege is in all probability 


« fincere. If Homer had intended we ſhould think o- 
te therwiſe, he would have told us ſo, as he did on the 


14 former occaſibe : and fome of the officers would have 


« ſuſpected a feint, the rather becauſe they had been 
« impoſed upon by the ſame ſpeech before. But none 


l of them ſuſpect him at all. Diomed thinks him ſo 


« much in earneſt as to reproach his cowardice, Neſtor 
*« applauds Diomed's liberty, and ——— makes 
& not the leaſt defence for himſelf.“ 

Dacier anſwers, that Homer had no — 6 to n 
us this was counterfeit, becauſe the officers could not but 
remember it to have been ſo before ; and as for the an- 


ſwers of Dionied and Neſtor, they only carry on the 
fame feint, as Dionyſius has proved, whoſe reaſons may ; 


be ſeen in the following note, | 
I do not pretend to decide upon this point; but 
which way ſoever it be, I think Agamemnon's deſign 


Was equally anſwered by repeating the ſame ſpeech : ſo 


that the repetition at leaſt is not to be blamed in Ho- 
mer. What obliged Agamemnon to that feint, in the 


Book IX. HOME RS ILIA BD. 16 
A ſafe return was promis 'd to our toils, 

With conqueſt honour'd, and inrich'd with, ſpoilss 
Now ſhameful flight alone can. fave the hoſt;. 

Our wealth, our people, and our glory loſt. 30 
80 Jove decrees, Almighty Lord of all! | 
Jove, at whoſe nod whole empires riſe or fall, 

Who ſhakes the feeble props of human truſt,. 

And tow'rs and armies humbles to. the duſt. 

Haſte then, for ever quit theſe fatal fields, 25 
Haſts to the joys our native country yields; 

Spread all your canvas, all your oars employ, 

Nor hope the fall of heav'n · defended Troy. 

He ſaid; deep ſilence held the Grecian band, 
Silent, unmov'd, in dire diſmay they ſtand, 40 
A penſive ſcene! till Tydeus' warlike ſon 

Roll'd on the king his eyes, and thus begun. 


ſecond book, was the hatred he had incurred in che ar⸗ 


my by being the cauſe of Achilles's departure; this made 


it but a neceſſary precaution in him tor try, before he 
came to a battel, whether the Greeks were diſpoſed to 
it: and it was equally neceſſary, in caſe the event ſhould- 


prove unſaccefsful, to free himſelf from the odium of 


being the occaſion of it, Therefore when: they were 


now actually defeated, to repeat the ſame words, was 


the readieſt way to put them in mind that he had pro- 
poſed the ſame advice to them before the battel; and to» 


make it appear unjuſt that their ill fortune ſhould be: 
charged upon him. See the 5th and 8th notes on the: 


bond. Iliad, 
O's 


When kings adviſe us to renounce our fame, © 
Firſt let him ſpeak, who firſt has ſuſſer d ſhame... 


V. 43. The ſpeech of Diomed.] I ſhall here tranſlate 
the criticiſm of Dionyſius on this paſſage. He aſks, 


«© What can be the drife of Diomed, when he inſults 


„ Agamenmon in his griefs and diſtreſſes ? For what 
* Diomed here ſays, ſeems not only very ill timed, but 
- © inconſiſtent with his own opinion, and with the re- 


< ſpect he had ſnewn in the e e I 


« ſpeech, 
If I upbraid thous prince, he wn with-hold, 
The laws of council bid my tongue be bold. 


© This is the introduction of a man in temper, who 
« is willing to ſoften and excuſe the liberty of what is 
«& to follow, and what neceſſity only obliges him to 
te utter. But he ſubjoins a reſentment of the reproach 
& the king had formerly thrown upon him, and tells 


„ him that Jupiter had given him power and dominion ' 


« without courage and virtue. Theſe are things which 
| © agree but ill together, that Diomed ſhould upbraid 
« Agamemnon in his adverſity, with paſt injuries, after 
ic he had endured his reproaches with fo mach mode- 


& ration, and had reproved Sthenelus ſo warmly for the 


s contrary practice in the fourth book. If any one 
« . anſwer, that Diomed was warranted in this freedom 
& by the bravery of his warlike behaviour ſince that 
„ reproach, he ſuppoſes this hero very ignorant how 
© todemean himſelf in proſperity. The truth is, this 


& whole accuſation of Diomed's is only a feint to ſerve 


4 the deſigns of Agamemnon. For being deſirous to 
« perſuade the Greeks againſt their departure, he eſfects 
« that deſign by this counterfeited anger, and licence 
« of ſpeech: and ſeeming to reſent, that Agamemnon 


% ſhould be capable of imagining the army would return 


10 Greece, he artificially makes uſe of theſe reproaches 
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Book IX, H O M E R' ILLAD, 163 


If I oppoſe thee, prince, thy wrath with-hold, 45 


The laws of council bid my tongue be bold. 

Thou firſt, and thou alone, in fields of fight, | 
Durſt brand my courage, and defame my might: 
Nor from a friend th* unkind reproach appear d, ; 
The Greeks ſtood witneſs, all our army heard. 50 
The Gods, O chief! from whom our honours ſpring, 
The Gods have made thee but by halves a king; 

They gave thee ſcepters, and a wide command, 

They gave dominion o'er the ſeas and land, | 
The nobleſt pow'r that might the world controul . 55 
They gave thee not——a brave and virtuous ſoul. 

Is this a gen'ral's voice, that would ſuggeſt | 
Fears like his own to ev'ry Grecian breaſt? 

Confiding in our want of worth, he ſtands, 


And if we fly, 'tis what our r king commands. = 60 


© to cover his argument. This is farther confirmed by 

« what follows, when he bids Agamemnon return, if 
« he pleaſes, and affirms that the Grecians will ſtay* 
« without him. Nay, he carries the matter ſo far, as 
4 to boaſt, that if all the reſt ſhould depart, himſelf and 
1. Sthenelus alone would continue the war, which would 
de extreamly childiſh and abſard in any other view 
« than this.“ 


v. 53. They gave thee ſcepters, ete. This is the 


language of a brave man, to affirm and ſay boldly, that 
courage is above ſoepters and crowns. Scepters and 
crowns were indeed in former times not hereditary, but 
the recompence of valour. With what art and habghti-' 
neſs Diomed ſets himſelf indirectly above Agamemnan ! 
Euſtathius. 


16 HOME RS ILTAPD. Book N. 


Go thou inglorious! from th' embattel'd plain; ; 


Ships thou haſt ſtore, and neareſt to the main, 
A nobler care the Grecians ſhall employ, 


To combate, conquer, and extirpate Troy. 


Here Greece ſhall ſtay ; or if all Greece retire, 65 
Myſelf will ſtay, till Troy or I expire; 

Myſelf, and Sthenelus, will fight for fame; 

God bade us fight, and twas with God we came. 

He ceas'd; the Greeks loud acclamations raiſe, 
And voice to voice reſounds Tydides' praiſe. 70 
Wiſe Neſtor then his rev'rend figure rear d; 

He ſpoke: the hoſt in ſtill attention heard. 

O truly great! in whom the Gods have join'd 

Such ſtrength of body with ſuch force of mind; 


. 62. 4nd neareſt to the main.] There: is a ſecret 


ſtroke of ſatire in theſe words; Diomed tells the king 


that his ſquadron lies next the ſea, inſinuating that they 
were the moſt diſtant from the battel, and readieſt ſor 
flight. Euſtathius. 


V. 68. God bade us fight, and "was with Cod we: 


came.) This is literal from the Greek, and therein may 
be ſeen the ſtyle of holy ſcripture, where it is faid that 


they come with God, or that they are not come without 


God, meaning that they did not come without his order: 
Nunguid ſine Domino aſe endi in terram iſlam ? ſays Rab- 


ſhekah to: Hezekiah, in Iſaiah 36. y. 8. This paſſage, 


ſeems to me very deautifol. Homer adds it to ſhew that 


the valour of Diomed, which puts him upon remaining 


alone with Sthenelus, when all the Greeks were gone, 


is not a-raſh. and mad boldneſs, but a reaſonable one, 


and founded on the promiſes of God himſelf, who can-- 


not lie. Dacier. 


Y. 73. The ſpeech of Neſtor.) Dionyſius gives us the; 


Book IX. HO ME R's ILILA D. 


Still firſt to ad. what you adviſe ſo well. 


deſign of this beech | in the place yr cited. © Neftor | 
(ys he) © ſeconds the oration of Diomed: We ſhall 
perceive the artifice - of his difconrſe, if we reflect to 


« how little purpoſe it would be without this deſign. 
&« He praiſes Diomed for what he has faid, but does it 


not without declaring, that he had not fooket fully 
© to the purpoſe, but fallen ſhort in ſome points, which 


© he aſcribes to his youth, and promiſes to ſupply them. 


© Then after a long preamble, when he has turned him- 
* {elf ſeveral ways, as if he was ſporting in a new and 


« uncomtnon vein of oratory, he concludes by ordering 


“the watch to their ſtations, and adviſing Agamemnon - 


© to invite the elders of the army to a ſupper, there, 
« out of many counſels, to chuſe the beſt. All this at 
&« firſt ſight appears abſurd; but we muſt know that 
« Neſtor too ſpeaks in ore. Diomed ſeems to quarrel 


_ © with Agamemnon purely to gratify bim; but Neſtor | 


“ praiſes his liberty of ſpeech, as it were to vindicate a 


& real quarrel with the king. The end of all this is 
« only to move Agamemnon to ſupplicate Achilles; 
«and to that end he ſo much commends the young. | 
«man's freedom. In propoſing to call a council only 


&« of the eldeſt, he conſults the dignity of Agamem- , 

e non, that he might not be expoſed to make this con- 

&« deſcenſion before the younger officers. And he con- 
& cludes by an artful inference of the abſolute neceſſity 


« of applying to Achilles from the Pa poſture of 
« their affairs. 


See what a Haze from hoſtile tents aſpires, + 
How near our fleets approach the Trojan fires! 


« This i is all Neſtor ſays at this time before the gener 
ce al aſſembly of the Greeks; but in his next ſpeech when 
* the elders only are preſent, he explains the whole 


166 Ho M E R' ILTAP. Bock NK. 
Thoſe wholeſome counſels which thy wiſdom moves, 


Applauding Greece with common voice approves. 
Kings thou canſt blame; a bold, but prudent youth; 
And blame ev'n kings with praiſe, becauſe with truth. 8 
And yet thoſe years that fince thy birth have run, 
Would hardly ſtyle thee Neſtor's youngeſt ſon. 
Then let me add what yet remains behind, 
A thought unfiniſh'd in that gen'rous mind; 
Age bids me ſpeak; nor ſhall th' advice I bring 85 
Diſtaſte the people, or offend the king: 

Curs'd is the man, and void of law and right, 
Unworthy property, unworthy light, 


te matter at large, and openly declares that they muſt 
* have recourſe to Achilles,” Dion. Hal. i te- 
Aarau, p. 2. 

Platarch, de aud. Paetis, takes notice of this piece of 
decorum in Neſtor, who, when he intended to move for 
a mediation with Achilles, choſe not to do it in public, 
but propoſed a private meeting of the chiefs to that end. 
If what theſe two great authors have ſaid, be conſidered, 
there will be no room for the trivial objection four 


moderns have made to this propoſal of Neſtor's, as if 


in the preſent diſtreſs he did no more than impectinent- 
ly adviſe them to go to ſupper. 

V. 73. © truly great I] Neſtor could do no leſs than 
commend Diomed's valour; he had lately been a witneſs 
of it when he was preſerved from falling into the ene- 
my's hands unti} he was reſcued by Diomed, Euſta- 
thius. 

V. 87. Cursd is the nan. Neſtor, ſays the ſame au- 
thor, very artfully brings in theſe words as a general 
maxim, in order to diſpoſe Agamemnon to a reconcilia- 
tion with Achilles : he delivers it in general terms, and 


1 
1 
1 


1 


Book IX. HOME R's L N. 167 
Unſit for public rule, or private care; 15 

That wretch, that monſter, who delights i in war: os 
Whoſe luſt is murder, and whoſe horrid joy, 

To tear his country, and his kind deſtroy ! 

This night, refreſh and fortify thy train; 

Between the trench and wall let guards remain: 


leaves the king to make the application. This paſſage 
is tranſlated with liberty, for the original comprizes a 
great deal in a very few words, «ppyrop, ddiyiros, dies. 
It will be proper to give a particular explication of each 
of theſe: Agi, ſays Euſtathius, ſignifies one who is 
'a vagabond or foreigner. The Athenians kept a re- 
gilter, i in which all that were born were inrolled, whence 
it eaſily appeared who were citizens, or not; aperirup 
therefore kgnifies one who is deprived of the privilege 
of a citizen. *A8&.:fo; is one who had forfeited all title 
to be protected by the laws of his country. "Ari, 
one that has no habitation, or rather, one that was not 
Permitted to partake of any family ſacrifice. For Eci 
is a family goddeſs ; -and Jupiter ſometimes is called 


Zeug sid xo. 

Thee] is a ſort of gradation in theſe words. *A6;.. . 
ico; ſigniſies a man that has loſt the privileges of his 
country; dei ro thoſe of his own tribe, and d thoſe 
of his own family. 

V. 94. Between the FETs > and wall.] It is almoſt 
impoſſible to make ſuch particularities as theſe appear 
with any tolerable elegance in poetry: and as they can- 
not be raiſed, ſo neither muſt they be omitted. This 
particular ſpace here mentioned between the trench and 
wall, is what we muſt carry in our mind through this 
and the following book : otherwiſe we ſhall be at a loſs 
to know the exact ſcene of the actions and . 
that follo WW). 


"468 HOMER's TLITAD. Bock N. 
Be that the duty of the young and bold; 9 

But thou, O king, to council call the old: 5 85 

Great is thy ſway, and weighty are thy cares; 

Thy high commands mult ſpitit all our wars. 

With Thracian wines recruit thy bonour'd gueſts, 
For happy counſels flow from: ſober feaſts. | 100 
Wiſe, weighty counſels aid a ſtate diſtreſt, 

And ſuch a monarch as can chuſe the bet, 

See! what a blaze from hoſtile tents vari 

How near our flect approach the Trojan fires! | 

Who can, unmovy'd, behold the dreadful light, 105 

What eye beholds em, and can cloſe to- nicht? N 

This dreadful interval determines all; 

To. morrow, Troy muſt flame, or Greece muſt fall. 

Thus ſpoke the hoary ſage: the reſt obey; _ 

Swift thro the gates the guards direct their way. 110 

His ſon was firſt to paſs the lofty, mound, ; | 

The gen'rous Thraſymed, in arms renown'd : 

Next him, Aſcalaphus, Ialmen, ſtood, 

The double offspring of the-rarrjor-God. 

Deipyrus, Aphareus, Merion join, ge cr 

And Lycomed, of Creon's noble line, 

Sew n were the leaders of the nightly bands, 

And each bold chief a hundred ſpears commands, 

The fires they light, to ſhort repaſts they fall, 
re Ne n others man the wall. 120 


V. 119. The fires they light.) They lighted up theſe 
fires that they might not ſeem to be under any conſter- 
nation, 


Book IX. HOMER's ILIAD. 169 
The king of men, on public counſels bent, | 
Conven'd the princes in his ample tent; 
Each ſeiz'd a portion of the kingly feaſt, 
But ſtaid his hand when thirſt and hunger ceas'd. 
Then Neſtor ſpoke, for wiſdom long approv'd, 125 
And ſlowly riſing, thus the council mov'd. 
Monarch of nations ! whoſe ſuperior ſway 
. Aſſembled ſtates, and lords of earth obey, 
The laws and ſcepters to thy hand are giv'n, + 
And millions own the care of thee and heav'n, 130 
O king! the counſels of my age attend; 
With thee my cares begin, in thee muſt end; 
Thee, prince ! it fits alike to ſpeak and hear, 
Pronounce with judgment, with regard give ear, 
To ſee no wholſome motion be withſtood, 135 
And ratify the beſt for public good. | 
Nor tho' a meaner give advice, repine, 
But follow it, and make the wiſdom thine. 


nation, but to be upon their guard againſt any alarm. 
Euſtathius, 
V. 124. When thirſt and hunger ceas d.] The conduct 
of Homer in this place is very remarkable ; he does not 
fall into » long deſcription of the entertainment, but 
complies with the exigence of affairs, and paſſes on to 
the conſultation, Euſtathius. | 
y. 138. And make the wiſdom thine.] Euſtathius 
thought that Homer ſaid this, becauſe in council, as in 
the army, all is attributed to the princes, and the whole 
honour aſcribed to them: but this is by no means Ho- 
mer's thought. What he here ſays, is a maxim drawn 
from the profoundeſt * T hat which often 
Vor. II. 
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Hear then a thought, not now conceiy'd in haſte, _ 
At once my preſent judgment, and my paſt; 140 
| When from Pelides' tent you forc'd the mad. 
I firſt oppos'd, and faithful, durſt diſſuade; ,_ | 

But bold of ſoul, when headlong fury ſir d, 
vou wrong d the man, by men and Gods admir'd:., 
Now ſeek ſome means his fatal wrath to end, 145 
With pray'rs to move him, or with gifts to bend. | 

To whom the king. With juſtice haſt thou ſhown 

A prince's ſaults, and I with reaſon own. 
That happy man whom Jove ſtill honours moſt, 
Is more than armies, and himſelf an hoſt. 1 50 
Bleſt in his love, this wond'rous hero. ſtands; 
Heav'n fights his war, and humbles all our bands. 


does men the moſt harm, is envy, and the ſhame of 
yielding to advice, which proceeds from others. There 


is more greatneſs and capacity in following good advice, 


than in propoling it; by executing it, we render it our 
own, and we raviſh even the property of it from its au- 
thor; and Euſtathius ſeems to incline to this thought, 
when he afterwards ſays, Homer makes him that follows 
good advice, equal to him that gives it; but he has not 
fully expreſſed himſelf. Dacier. | 

V. 140. At once my preſent judgment, and my paſt.] 
Neſtor here, by the word ædxa, means the advice he 
gave at the time of the quarrel, in the firſt book: he 
ſays, as it was his opinion then, that Agamemnon ought 
not to diſgrace Achilles, ſo after the matureſt delibera- 
tion, he finds no reaſon to alter it. Neſtor here launches 
out into the praiſes of Achilles, which is a ſecret argu- 
ment to induce Agamemnon to regain his friendſhip, by 
ſhewing the importance of it. Euſtathius. 

v. 151. This wond'rous hero. J It is remarkable that 
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Fain wou'd my heart, which err'd thro? frantic rage, 
The wrathful chief and angry Gods aſſuage. 

If gifts immenſe his mighty ſoul can bow, 155 
Hear, all ye Greeks, and witneſs what I vow. 
Ten weighty talents of the pureſt gold, 


And twice ten vaſes SEVEN mold; 


Agamemnon here never oſes the. name of Achilles 
though he is reſolved to court his friendſhip, yet he can- 
not bear the mention of his name. The impreſſion which 
the diſſenſion made, is not yet worn off, though he ex- 
patiates in commendation of his valour. Euſtatbius. 
V. 155. If gifts immenſe his mighty foul can bow, | 
The poet, ſays Enftathius, makes a wiſe choice of the 
gifts that are to be proffered to Achilles. Had he been 
ambitious of wealth, there are golden tripods, and ten 
talents of gold to bribe his reſentment. If he had been 
addicted to the fair ſex, there was a king's daughter, 
and ſeven fair captives to win his favour. Or if he had 
been ambitious of greatneſs, there. were ſeven wealthy 
cities, and a kingly power to court him to a reconcilia- 
tion: but he takes this way to ſhew us that his anger 
was ſtronger than all his other paſſions, It is farther 


|  obſeryable, that Agamemnon promiſes theſe preſents at 


three different times; firſt, at this inſtant ; ſecondly, on 
the taking of Troy; and laſtly, after their return to 
Greece. This diviſion in — degree multiplies them. 
Neck... | 

V. 157. Ten weighty talents.) The ancient critics 
have blamed one of the verſes in the enumeration of 
theſe preſents, as not ſufficiently flowing and harmo- 
nious, the pauſe is ill placed, and one word does not 
fall eaſily into the other. This will appear very plain, 
if we compare it with a more numerous verſe, 
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Sev'n ſacred tripods, whoſe unſully d frame 


55 vet knows no office; nor has felt the flame: 160 
Twelve ſteeds unmatch'd in fleetneſs and in force, © 


And till victorious in the nen 4% 


The ear immediately perceives the muſic of the former 
line; every ſyllable glides ſmoothly away, without of- 
fending the ear with any ſuch roughneſs, as is found in 
the ſecond, The firſt runs as ſwifily as the courſers it 
deſcribes ; but the latter is a broken, interrupted, uneven 


verſe, But it is certainly pardonable in this place, where 


the muſick of poetry is not neceſſary; the mind is in- 
tirely taken up in learning what prefents Agamemnon 
intended to make Achilles: and is not at leiſure to re- 
gard the ornaments of verſiſication; and even thoſe 
pauſes are not without their beauties, as they would of 
neceſſity cauſe a ſtop in the delivery, and fo give time 
for each particular to ſink into the mind of Achilles. 
Euſtathius. 


y. 159. Seven ſacred tripods.) There were two kinds 


of tripods; in the one they uſed to boil water, the other 
was intirely for ſhew; to mix wine and water in, ſays 


Athenzus : the firſt were called x:&,ras, or cauldrons, 
for common uſe, and made to bear the fire; the other 
were dx ge, and made chiefly for ornament, It may be 
alked why this could be a proper preſent for Achilles, 
who wasa martial man, and regarded nothing but arms? 
It may be anſwered, that theſe preſents very well ſuited 
to the perſon to whom they were ſent, as tripods in an- 
cient days were the uſual prizes in games, and they 
were given by Achilles himſelf in thoſe which he exhi- 
bited in honour of Patroclus: the ſame may be ſaid of 
the female captives, which were alſo among the prizes 
in the games of Patroclus. Euſtathius. | 

y. 161. Twelve ſteeds unmatch'd,] From hence it is 
evident that games uſed to be celebrated in the Grecian 
army during the time of war; perhaps in honour of the 
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The prizes purehas d by their winged ſpeed:) 
Sev'n lovely captives of the Leſbian line, 
) Skill'd in each art, unmatch'd in ſorm divine, 
The ſame I choſe for more than vulgar charms, 
When Leſhos ſunk beneath the hero's arms. 
All theſe, to buy his friendſhip, ſtrall be paid, 
And join'd wich theſe the long-conteſted maid; 170 
With all ber charms, Briſeis I reſign, _ 
| | And ſolemn {wear thoſe charms were never mine 
Untouch'd ſhe ſtay'd, uninjur'd ſhe removes, 
Pure from my arms, and guiltleſs of my loves. ; 
Theſe inſtant ſhall be his; and if the pow'rs 175 
Give to our arms proud Hion's hoſtile tow'rs, 
* Then ſhall he ſtore (when Greece the ſpoil divides) 
With gold and braſs his loaded navy's ſides. | 
Beſides full twenty nymphs of Trojan race, 


165 
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With copious love ſhall crown his warm embrace; 180 
Such as himſelf will chuſe; who yield to none, 

4 Or yield to Helen's heaw'nly charms alone. 

Yet hear me farther: when aur wars are o'er, 

If ſafe we land on Argos fruitful ſnore, 

There ſhall he live, my ſon, our bonours ſhare, 189 
And with Oreſtes' ſelf divide my care. 


| deceaſed heroes.” For had Agamemnon given Achilles 
horſes that had been victorious before the beginning of 
the Trojan war, they would by this time have been tots 
old to be of any value. Euſtathius. 
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Yet more three daughters in my court are bred, | 
And each well worthy of a royal bed; 

Laodice and Iphigenia fair, | . 
And bright Chryſothemis with golden hair; 190 
Her let him chuſe, whom moſt-his eyes-approve, 

I aſk no preſents, no reward for love: 

Myſelf will give the dow'r ; ſo vaſt a "ow 

As never fader e 11 rt 


v. 189. „ Ipbigenia; etc J Theſe are the 
names of Agamemnon's daughters, among which we do 
not find Electra. But fome affirm, ſays Euſtathius, 
that Laodice and Electra are the ſame, (as Iphianaſſa is 
the ſame with Tphigenia) and ſhe was called ſo either 
by way of ſur-name, or by reafon of her complexion, 
which was, zu e, flava; or by way of deriſion 
#xTpa quaſi axuxrpoy, becauſe ſhe was an old maid, as 
appears from Euripides, who ſays that ſhe remained 
long a virgin. 


Hapbive, Kaup In penxog AMixTpa xpovy. 


And in Sophocles, the ſays of herſelf, *Arvupevroc ald: | 
z. x», I wander a diſconfolate unmarried virgin, which 
ſhews that it was ever looked opt 93's diſgrace to con- 
tinue long ſo. 

y. 192. 1 aſk no W will give the 
dow' y.] For in Greece the bridegroom, before he mar- 
ried, was obliged to make two preſents, one to his be- 
tcothed wife, and the other to his father-in-law, This 
cuſtom is very ancient; it was practiſed by the Hebrews 
in the time of the patriarchs. Abraham's ſervant gave 
necklaces and ear-rings to Rebecca, whom he demanded 
for Iſaac, Geneſis 24. 22. Shechem ſon of Hamor ſays 
to Jacob and his ſons, whoſe ſiſter he was deſirous to 
eſpouſe, © Aſk me never ſo much dowry and gifts, 
Geneſis 34. 12. For the dowry was for the daughter. 
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Sev'n ample cities ſhall confeſs. his ſway, 195 
Him Enope, and Pherz him obey, 

Cardamyle with ample turrets croun'd, 

And ſacred: Pedaſus for vines renown'd ; 

Epen fairy the paſtures Hira yields, - 

And rich Antheia with her flow'ry fields : 200 
The whole extent to Pylos' ſandy plain, 

Along the verdant margin of the main. 

There heifers graze, and lab'ring oxen toil; 

Bold are the men, and gen rous is the ſoil; 

There ſhall he reign with pow r and juſtice crown d, 205 
And rule the tributary realms around, 

All this I give, his vengeance to controul, 

And ſure all this may move his mighty ſoul. 

Pluto, the grizly God, who never ſpares, 

Who feels no mercy, and who hears no pray'rs, 210 


This preſent ſerved for her dowry, and the other pre- 
ſents were for the father. In the firſt book of Samuel 
x8. 25, Saul makes them ſay to David, who by reaſon 
of his poverty ſaid he could not be ſon-in-law to the 
king: © The king defireth not any dowry.” And 
in the laſt two paſſages, we ſee the preſents were 
commonly regulated by the father of the bride. There 
is no mention in Homer of any preſent made to the 
father, but only of that which was given to the mar- 
ried daughter, which was called 5% The dowry which 
the father gave to his daughter was called wine: where · 
fore Agamemnon ſays here, d $drv. Dacier, 

v. 209. Pluto, the grizly God, who never ſpares.] 
The meaning of this may be gathered from 2 
cited here by Euſlathius, 


Let Pheenix lead, rever'd for hoary age, 
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Lives dark and dreadful in deep helbs abodes, 
And mortals hate him, as the worſt of Gods. 
Great tho? he be; it fits him to obe / 
Since more than bis my years, and more my lay. 
The monarch thus: the rewrend Neſtor then: 215 
Great Agamemnon! glorious king of men?! y 


soch are thy offers as a prince may take, 


And ſuch as fits a gen'rous king to make. 
Let choſen delegates this hour be ſent, 
(Myſelf will name them) to Pelides? tent: 220 


Great Ajax next, and Ithacus the fage. 


Movog Gov Oavaror d Jap tpe, 
Od av 71 buwv vo" rierte AdB⁰¹g, 
Ou ig bug, IH Trina. 


« Death is the only God who is not moved by offerings, 
« whom you cannot conquer by ſacrifices and oblations, 
« and therefore he is the only God to whom no altar 
« is erected, and no hymns are ſung.” | 

V. 221. Lot Pi lead.] How comes it to paſs 
that Phœnix is in the Grecian camp, when undoubtedly 
he retired with his pupil Achilles? Euſtathius ſays, the 
ancients conjectured that he came to the camp to ſee 
the firſt battel : and indeed nothing is more natural to 
imagine, than that Achilles would be impatient to know 


the event of the day, when he was himſelf abſent from 


the fight: and as his revenge and glory were to be ſa- 
tisfied by the ill ſucceſs of the Grecians, it is highly 


probable, that he ſent Phenix to inquire after it. Euſta- 
_ thius farther obſerves, Phenix was not an embaſſador, 
but only the conductor of the embaſſy. This is evi- 


dent from the words themſelves, which are all along 


delivered in the dual number; and farther, from Achil- 


\ 
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And large libations drench'd- rr Ow 


Forbids t' offend; inſtructs them to apply*:- | 
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Yet more to ſanctiſy the word you ſend, WR 
Let Hodius and Eurybates attend. 
Now pray to Jove to grant what Greece demands; 225 
Pray, in deep ſilence, and with pureſt hands. 

He ſaid, and all approv d. 1 
Th ID n 
The youth with wine the ſacred goblets | 


The rite perform'd;;the-chiefs their thirſt allay, 
Then from the royal tent they take their ways ' 
Wiſe Neſtor turns on-eachhis careful &yey n mak 


les's requiring Pheenix to ar with him when the other 
two departed. | 

v. 222. Great Ajax next, and Tthacus the ſage. ] The 
choice of theſe perſons is made with a great deal of. 

judgment. Achilles could not but reverence the ves, 

pi Phoenix his guardian and tutor, Ajax and 
Ulyſſes had been diſgraced in the firſt book, line 187, as 
well as he, and were therefore proper bernd to perſuade 
him to forgive as they had forgiven: beſides, it was the 
greateſt honour that could be done to Achilles, to ſend, 
the moſt worthy perſonages in the army to him. Ulyſ- 
ſes was inferior to none in eloquence bat to Neſtor. 
Ajax was ſecond to none in valour but to Achilles, 

Ajax might have an influence over him as a relation, 
by deſcent from Kacus, Ulyſſes as an orator: to theſe 
are joined Hodius and Eurybates, two heralds, which. 
though it were not cuſtomary, yet was neceſſary in this 
place, both to certify Achilles that this embaſſage was, 
the act of Agamemnon himſelf,” and alſo to make theſe 
perſons who had been e before God and man of 
the wrong done to Achilles in reſpect of Briſeis, wit - 
neſſes alſo of the ſatisfaction given him. Euſtathius. 


„ N 
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Much he advis'd them all, Ulyſſes moſt, 235 
To deprecate the chief, and ſave the hoſt. 

Thro' the ſtill night they march, and hear the rore 
Of murm' ring billows on the founding ſhore. 

To Neptune, ruler of the ſeas profound, N 4 

Whoſe liquid arms the mighty globe ſurround, 240 
They pour forth vows, their embaſſy to bleſs, 

And calm the rage of ſtern Xacides, 

And now arriv'd, where, on the ſandy bay 

The Myrmidoniantents and veſſels lay; 

Amus'd at eaſe, the godlike man they found, 245 
| Pleas'd with the ſolemn harp's harmonious ſound. 


y.235. Much he advisr'd them all, Ulyſſes moſt. ] There 
is a great propriety in repreſenting Neſtor as ſo parti - 
cularly applying himſelf on this occafion to Ulyſſes, 
Though he of all men had the leaſt need of his inſtruc- 
tions; yet it is highly natural for one wiſe man to talk 
molt 0 another. . F 

v. 246. Pleas'd with the ſolemn harp's harmonious 
ſound. ] © Homer (ſays Plutarch) to prove what an ex- 
s cellent uſe may be made of muſic, feigned Achilles to 
% compoſe by this means the wrath he had conceived 
« againſt Agamemnon. He ſung to his harp the no- 
te ble actions of the valiant, and the atchievements of 
« heroes and demigbds, a ſubject worthy of Achilles. 
« Homer moreover teaches us in this fiction the proper 
« ſeaſon for muſic, when a man is at leifure and unem- 
« ployed in greater affairs. For Achilles, ſo valorous 
% as he was, had retired from action through his diſ- 
« pleaſure to Agamemnon. And nothing was better 
« ſuited to the martial diſpoſition of this hero, than 
ie theſe heroic ſongs, that prepared him for the deeds 
« and toils he afterwards undertook, by the celebration 
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(The well-wrought harp from conquer'd Thebæ came, 
Of poliſh'd ſilver was its coſtly frame;) 
With this he ſoothes. his angry ſoul, and ſings 
Th' immortal deeds of heroes nnn 250 
Patroclus only of the royal train, ks 
Plac'd in his tent, attends the lofty kran 

Full oppoſite he fate, and liſten'd long, 
In ſilence waiting till he ceas'd the ſong. 
Unſeen the Grecian embaſſy proceeds 60 255 
To his high tent; the great Ulyſſes leads. 
Achilles ſtarting, as the chiefs. he ſpy'd, 
Leap'd from his ſeat, and laid the harp aſide. 
With like ſurprize aroſe Mencetius' ſon: 
Pelides graſp'd their hands, and thus begun. 260 

Princes all hail! whatever brought you here, 

Or ſtrong neceſſity, or urgent fear; 
Welcome, tho' Greeks! for not as foes ye came; 
To me more dear than all that bear the name. 


cc of the like in thoſe who had gone before him, Such. 
« was the ancient muſic, and to-ſuch purpoſes it was 
c applied.” Plut. of muſic. The fame author relates 
in the life of Alexander, that when the lyre of Paris 
was offered to that prince, he made anſwer, © He had 
© little value for it, but much deſired that of Achilles, 
on which he ſung the Ann, of heroes in former 
7 times. WP. -. 

V. 261, Princes all hoil, J This mort ſpeech i is vos 
derfully proper to the occaſion, and to the temper ol 
the ſpeaker, One is under a great expectation of what 
Achilles will fay at the ſight of theſe. heroes, and 1 
know nothing in nature that could latisfy it] but the very 
thing he here accoſts them with, 
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With that, the chiefs beneath his roof he led, 265 
And plac'd in ſeats with purple carpets ſpread. 

Then thus ——Patroclus, crown a larger bowl, 

Mix purer wine, and open ev'ry foul. 

Of all the warriors yonder hoſt can ſend, 

Thy friend moſt honours theſe, and theſe thy friend. 270 

He ſaid; Patroclus o'er the blazing fire 
Heaps in a brazen vaſe three chines intire : 


y. 268. Mix purer wine.) The meaning of this word 
Topirepor is very dubious ; ſome ſay it ſignifies warm 
wine, from to, ſerveo: according to Ariſtotle it is an 
adverb, and implies to mix wine quickly. And others 
think it ſignifies pure wine. In this laſt ſenſe Herodotus 
uſes it. Exa v Coporepoy SVGA ot Eraprigra: Titty, ext 
c ο Atyuotv,ws are Toy Fxvb@y, ol nen, tis Ted ˙r d- 
A0 Tpiorrg, edidatav Toy KAnoguirny dxperovoreiy. Which 
in Engliſh if thus: When the Spartans have an in- 
© clination, to drink their wine pure and not diluted, 
c they propoſe to drink after the manner of the Scy- 
« thians; ſome of whom coming embaſſadors to Sparta, 
9 taught Cleomenes to drink his wine unmixed.“ I 
think this ſenſe of the word is moſt natural, and Achilles 
might give this particular order not to dilute the wine 
ſo much as uſually, becauſe the embaſſadors, who were 
brave men, might be ſuppoſed to be much fatigued in 
the late battel, and to want a more than uſual refreſh- 
ment. Euſtathius. See Plut. Symp. J. 4. c. 5. 

V. 271. Patroclus o'er the blazing fire, etc.] The 
reader muſt not expect to find much beauty in ſuch de- 
ſcriptions as theſe: they give us an exact account of the 
ſimplicity of that age, which for all we know might be 
a part of Homer's defign; there being, no doubt, a 
conſiderable change of cuſtoms in Greece, from the 
time of the Trojan war to thoſe wherein our author 
lived; and it ſeemed demanded of him to omit nothing 

that 
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The brazen vaſe Automedon ſuſtains, 
Which fleſh — mi goat ITEM 


that might give dhe Greeks an | idea of the manners of 
their predeceſſors. But however 'that matter ſtood, it 
ſhould, methinks, be a pleaſure to a modern reader, to 
ſee how ſuch mighty men, whoſe actions have ſurvived 
their perſons three thauſand years, lived in the earlieſt 


ages of the world. The embaſſadors found this hero, 


ſays Euſtathius, without any attendants; he had no 
uſhers or waiters to introduce them, no ſervile paraſites 


about him: the latter ages degenerated i into theſe pieces 
of ſtate and pagea n 

The ſupper alſo is Mſeribed with an equal fimplicity : 
three princes are buſied in preparing it, and they who 
made the greatelt figure in the field" of battel, thought 
it no diſparagement to prepare their own repaſt. The 
objections ſome have made, that Homer's Gods and 
heroes do every thing for themſelves, as if ſeveral of 
thoſe offices were unworthy of them, proceeds from the 
corrupt idea of modern luxury and grandeur: whereas 
in truth it is rather a weakneſs and imperſection to ſtand 
in need of the aſſiſtance and miniſtry of others. But 
however it be, methinks thoſe of the niceſt taſte might 
reliſh this entertainment of Homer's, when they conſider 
theſe great men as ſoldiers in a camp, in whom the leaſt 
appearance of luxury would have been a crime. 
V. 271. Patroclus &er the blazing fire.] Madam Da- 
cier's general note on this paſſage deſerves to be tran- 
ſcribed, | “ Homer, fays the, is in the right not to a- 
void theſe deſcriptions, becauſe nothing can properly 
© be called vulpar which is prey from the manner and 
- uſages of perſons of the firſt dignity ; and alſo becauſe 
in his tongue even the terms of cookery are ſo noble, 
« and of ſo agreeable a ſound, and he likewiſe knows 
* how to place them ſo well, as to extract a perſect 
harmony from them: ſo that he may be faid to be as 


excellent a poet when he deſcribes thele ſmall mat- 
Vor. II. 2 


* 
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Achilles at the genial feaſt preſides 2275 
The parts transfixes, and with {kill divides. ; 
Meanwhile Patroclus ſweats the fire to raiſe; 

The tent is bright'ned with the riſing blaze: 

Then, when the hnguid flames a<dbingitsfablale, - 
He ſtrows a bed of glowing embers wide, 280 
Above the coals the ſmoking fragments turns, 

And ſprinkles facred ſalt from lifted urns; | 


1 4 ters, 6s when he treats of the greateſt ſubjects. It is 
© not ſo either with our manners, or our language. 
| « Cookery is left to ſervants, and all its terms ſo low 
“and diſagreeable, even in the ſound, that nothing can 
be made of them, that has not ſome taint of their 
% meanneſs. This great diſadvantage made me at firſt 
think of abridging this preparation of the repaſt; but 
c when I had well conſidered i it, I was refolved to pre- 
e ſerve and give Homer as he is, without retrenching 
© any thing from the ſimplicity of the heroic manners. 
% do not write to enter the liſts againſt Homer, I will 
« diſpute nothing with him; my deſign is only to give 
an idea of him, and to make him underſtood : the 
& reader will therefore forgive me if this oP: Gr has 
none of its original graces.” 

V. 272. 1nabrazen vaſe.) The word ar ſigniſies 
the veſſel, and not the meat itſelf, as Euphorion con- 
jectured, Fring it as a reaſon that Homer makes no 
mention of boiled meat: but this does not hinder but 
that the meat might be parboiled in the veſſel to make 
it roaſt the ſooner. This, with ſome other notes on 
the particulars of this paſſage, belong to Euſtathius, and 
Madam Dacier ought not to have taken to herſelf the 
merit of his explanations, 

V. 282, And ſprinkles ſacred ſalt. ] Many * are 
given why ſalt is called ſacred or divine, but the beſt is 
becauſe it preſerves things incorrupt, and keeps them 
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Wich bread the glitt'ring caniſters they load, 
Which round the board Menctius' fon beſtow'd ; 

Himſelf, oppos'd t' Ulyſſes full in fight, 288? 
Each portion parts, and orders ev'ry rite. 
The firſt fate off” rings, to th' immortals due, 

Amidſt the greedy flames Patroclus threw ; 

Then each, indulging in the ſocial feaſt, * N 
His thirſt and hunger ſoberly repreſt. - 990 
That done, to Phœnix Ajax gave the ſign; 

Not unperceiy'd ; Ulyſſes crown'd with wine 


from diſſolution. © $0 thunder (ſays Plutarch, Sympoſ, 
J. 5. qu. 10,) “ is called divine, becauſe bodies ſtruck. 
« with thunder will not putrify; beſides generation is 
& divine, becauſe God is the principle of all things, 
« and ſalt is moſt operative in generation, Lycophron 
% calls it d4yrirm 75 A,: for this reaſog Venus was 
« feigned by the poets to ſpring from the ſea.” 

v. 291, To Phenix Ajax gave the ſign. J Ajax, who 
was a rough ſoldier and no orator, is impatient to have 
the buſineſs over: he makes a ſign to Phœnix to begin, 
but Ulyſſes prevents him. Perhaps Ulyſſes might flat- 
ter himſelf that his oratory would prevail upon Achilles, 
and fo obtain the honour of making the reconciliation 
himſelf: or if he were repulſed, there yet remained a 
ſecond and a third reſource in Ajax and Phœnix, who 
might renew the attempt, and endeavour to ſhake his 
reſolution; there would {till be ſome hopes of ſucceſs, 
as one of theſe was his guardian, the other his relation. 
One may farther add to theſe reaſons of Euſtathius, 
that it would have been improper for Phcenix to have 
ſpoken firlt, ſince he was not an embaſſador : and there- 
fore Ulyſſes was the fitter perſon, as being empowered. 


by that function to make an offer of the preſents, in the 
name of the king. 
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The foaming bowl, and inſtant thus began, wr 
His ſpeech addreſſing to the Godlike man. 
Health to Achilles! happy are thy gueſts! 295 
Not thoſe more honour d whom Atrides feaſt: 
Tho' gen'rous plenty crown thy loaded boards, 

That Agamemnon' 's regal tent affords; 

But greater cares ſit heavy on our ſouls, 


Not eas'd by men or by flowing bowls. | 300 


V. 205. Health to Achilles] There are no diſcourſes 
in the Iliad better placed, better timed, or that give a 
greater idea of Homer's genius, than theſe of the em- 
baſſadors to Achilles. Theſe ſpeeches are not only ne- 
ceſſarily demanded by the occaſion, but diſpoſed with 
art, and in ſuch an order, as raifes more and more the 
pleaſure of the reader, Ulyſſes ſpeaks the firſt, the 


character of whoſe diſcourſe is a well-addreſſed elo- 
quence; ſo the mind is agreeably engaged by the choice 


of his reaſons and applications: Achilles replies with a 
magnanimous freedom, whereby the mind is elevated 
with the ſentiments of the hero: Phœnfx diſcourſes in 
a manner touching and pathetic, whereby the heart is 
moved; and Ajax concludes with a generous diſdain 
that leaves the ſoul of the reader inflamed. This order 
undoubtedly denotes a great poet, who knows how to 
command attention as he pleafes, by the arrangement 
of his matter; and I believe it is not poſſible to propoſe 
a better model for the happy diſpoſition of a ſubject. 
Theſe words are monſieur de la Motte's, and no teſti- 
mony can be more glorious to Homer than this, which 
comes from the mouth of an enemy. 

V. 296. Not theſe more honour'd whom Atrides feaſts} 
J muſt juſt mention Dacier's obſervation : with what 
cunning Ulyſſes here flides in the odious name of Aga- 
memnon, as he praiſes Achilles, that the ear of this im · 

etuous man. might be familiarized to that name. 
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What ſcenes of ſlaughter in yon' fields appear 

The dead we mourn, and for the living fear ; - - 
Greece on the brink of fate all doubtful ſtands, 

And owns no help but from thy ſaving hands | | 
Troy and her aids for ready vengeance calls 305 
Their threat'ning tents already ſhade our wall?! 
Hear how with ſhouts their conqueſt they proclaim,, + 
And point at ev'ry ſhip: their vengeful fame: 
For them the Pather of the Gods declares, "5 
Theirs are his omens, and his thunder theirs. 310 
See, full of Jove, avenging Hector riſe ! 3 
See! heav'n and earth the raging chief deſie 8 
What fury in his breaſt, what lightning in his eyes 

He waits but for the morn, to ſink in flame 

The ſhips, the Greeks, and all the Grecian name; 315 
Heav'ns! how my country's woes . diſtract my mind, 

Leſt fate accompliſh al his rage deſign d. 

And muſt we, Gods! our heads inglorious lay 

In Trojan duſt, and this the fatal day. 


V. 314. He waits but for the morn, to fink in flame 
The /hips, the Greeks, etc.] There is a circumſtance in 
the original which I have omitted, for fear of being 
too particular in an oration of this warmth and impor- 
tance; but as it preſerves a piece of antiquity, I muſt 
not forget it here. He ſays that Hector will not only 
fire the fleet, but bear off the ſtatues of the Gods, which 
were carved on the prows of the veſſels. Theſe were” 
hung up in the temples, as a monument of victory, 40 
cording to the cuſtom of thoſe times. 


CF 
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Return, Achilles! oh return, tho late, 320 
To ſave thy Greeks, and ſtop the eourſe of fate; 

Tf in that heart, or grief, or courage lies, 

Riſe to redeemꝭ ah yet, to conquer, riſe! 

The day may come, when all our warriors ſlain, 

That heart ſhall melt, that courage riſe.in vain. 325 
Regard in time; O prince divinely brave! | 
Thoſe wholſome counſels which thy father gave. 
When Peleus in his aged arms embrace d 
His parting ſon, theſe aecents were his laſt. | 
My child! with ſtrength, with glory and ſacceſs, 330 
Truſt that to hen: but thou, thy cares engage 
To calm thy paſſions, and ſubdue thy rage: 

From gentler manners let thy glory grow, | 
And ſhun contention, the ſure ſource of woe ; 335 
That young and old may in thy praiſe combine, 

The virtues of humanity be thine—— 

This, now deſpis'd advice, thy father gave; 

Ah! check thy anger, and be truly brave. 

If chou wilt yield to great Atrides pray'rs, 340 
Gifts worthy thee his royal hand prepares; 

If not but hear me, while I number o'er 

The proffer'd preſents, an exhauſtleſs ſtore. 


y. 342. But hear me, while I number &er The pro 
fer'd preſents.] Monſieur de la Motte finds fault with 
Homer for making Ulyſſes in this place repeat all the 
offers of Agamemnon to' Achilles. Not to anſwer that 
it was but neceſſary to make known to Achilles all the 
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Ten weighty talents of the pureſt gold, 
And twice ten vaſes of reſulgent mold; 34s 
Sev'n ſacred tripods, whoſe unfully'd frame 

Yet knows no office; nor: has felt the flame z 

Twelve ſteeds unmatch d in fleetneſs and in force, 
And {till victorious in the duſty courſe s? 
The prizes purchas d by their widget ſpeed) 

Sev'n lovely captives of the Leſbian line, 

Skill'd in each art, unmatch d in form divine, 

The ſame he choſe for more than vulgar charms, 
When Lefbos ſunk beneath thy conqu ring arms. 355 
All theſe, to buy thy friendſhip, ſhall be paid, 

And join'd with theſe the long · conteſted maid 

With all her charms, Briſeis he I reſign, | 
And ſolemn ſwear thoſe charms were-only thine; 
Untouch'd ſhe: ſtay'd, uninjur'd ſhe removes, 360 
Pure from his arms, and guiltleſs of his loves. 

Theſe inſtant ſhall be thine; and if the pow'rs 
Give to our arms proud Hion's hoſtile tow'rs, 

Then ſhalt thou ſtore (when Greece the ſpoil divides) 73 
With gold and braſs thy loaded navy's fades. 365 


% 


propoſals, or that this diſtin enumeration ſerved the 
more to move him, I think one may appeal to any per- 
fon of common taſte, whether the folemn recitalof theſe 
circumſtances does not pleaſe him more than the ſimple 
narration could have done, which Monſieur de la Motte 
would have put in its ſtead. Ulyſſes made all my efers 
Agamemnon had commiſſoned him. 
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Beſides full twenty nymphs of Trojan race, 
With cop ious love ſhall crown thy warm embrace; 
Such as thy ſelf ſhall chuſe; who yield to none, 

Or yield to Helen's heav'nly charms alone. 

Yet hear me farther: hem our wars are o'er, 4370 
If ſafe we land on Argos” fruitful ſhore, _ 

There ſhalt thou live his ſon, his honours ſtrare, 

And with Oreſtes' ſelf divide his care. 

Yet more——three daughters in his court are bred, * 


And each well worthy of a royal bed; _ 39 


Laodice and Iphigenia ſair, 

And bright Chryſothemis with golden hair; | 

Her ſhalt thou wed whom. moſt thy eyes approve; 
He aſks. no preſents, no reward for love: 

Himſelf will give the dow'r; ſo vaſt a ſtore, 380 
As never father gave a child before; | | 
Sev'n ample cities ſhall confeſs thy ſway, 

Thee Enope; and Pheræ thee obey, 

Cardamyle with ample turrets crown'd, 

And ſacred Pedaſus, for vines renown'd :: 38z 
Epea fair, the paſtures Hira yields, 
And rich Antheia with her. flow'ry fields: 
The whole extent to Pylos' ſandy plain 
Along the verdant margin of the main. | 
There heifers graze, and lab'ring oxen toil; 390 
Bold are the men, and gen'rous is the ſoil. 
There ſhalt thou reign with pow'r and juſtice crown'd,, 
And rule the tributary realms around. 
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Such the repentance of a ſuppliant king. 3297 

But if all this relentleſs thou diſdanñʒ, 

If honour, and if int're{t plead in vain; 

Yet ſome redreſs to ſuppliant Greece afford, 

And be, amongſt her guardian Gods, ador'd, 

If no regard thy ſuff ring country claim, 

Hear thy own glory, and the voice of fame: 

For now that chief, whoſe unreſiſted ire 

Made nations. tremble, and whole hoſts retire, 
Proud Hector, now, th' unequal fight demands, 
And only triumphs e, hands. 140 
A faithful ſpeech; that knows 0a nor Erz 
What in my ſeeret ſoul is underſtood, 
My tongue ſhall utter, and my deeds make good. 

Let Greece then know, my purpoſe Fretain, AAS 

Nor with new treaties vex my peace in vain. 

v. 406. Achilles ſpeech.) Nothing is more remark- 
ail than the condy& of Homer in this ſpeech of Achilles. 
He begins with ſome degree of coolneſs, as in reſpe& 
to the embaſſadors, whoſe perſons he eſteemed, yet even 
there his temper juſt ſhews ute in the inſinuation that 
Ulyſſes had dealt artfully with him, which in two periods 
riſes into an open deteſtation of all artifice. He then 
falls into a ſullen declaration of his reſolves, and a more 
ſedate repreſentation of his paſt ſervices; but warms as 
he goes on, and every minute he but names his wrongs, 
flies out into extravagance, His rage, awakened by that 
injury, is like a fire blown by à wind that ſinks and 


riſes by fits, but keeps continually burning, and blazes 
but the more for Gy intermiſfions, 
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Who dares think one thing, and another tell, 
My heart deteſts him as the gates of hell. ä 
Then thus in ſhort my fixt reſolves attend, 


Which nor Atrides, nor his Greeks can bend; 415 


Long toils, long perils in their cauſe I bore, 
But now th' unfruitful glories charm no more. 
Fight or not fight, a like reward we claim, 


The wretch and hero ſind their prize the Rama) 


Alike regretted in the duſt he lies, 420 
Who yields ignobly, or who bravely dies. 

Of all my dangers, all my glorious pains, 

A life of labours, lo! what fruit remains? 

As the bold bird her helpleſs young attends, 


From danger guards them, and from want defends; 425 


In fearch of prey ſhe wings the ſpacious air, 

And with th' untaſted food ſapplies her care: 

Yor thankleſs Greece ſuch hardſhips have I brav 'd, 
Her wives, her infants by my labours ſav d; 


. 424. As the bold bird, etc.] This fimile (ſays la 
Motte) muſt be allowed to be juſt, but was not fit to be 
ſpoken in a paſſion. One may anſwer, that the tender». 
neſs of the compariſon renders it no way the leſs proper 
to a man in a paſſion ; it being natural enough, the more 
one is diſguſted gt preſent, the more to recolle& the 
kindneſs we have formerly ſhewn to thoſe who are un- 
grateful, Euſtathius obſerves, that ſo ſoft as the ſimile 
ſeems, it has nevertheleſs its fierte; for Achilles herein 
expreſſes his contempt for the Greeks, as a weak 
defenceleſs people, who muſt have periſhed, if he had 
not preſerved them. And indeed, if we conſider what is 
ſaid in the preceding note, it will appear that the paſ- 
fion of Achilles ought not as yet to be at the height. 
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Long ſleepleſs nights in heavy arms I ſtood, 
And ſweat laborious days in duſt and blood. 

I ſack'd twelve ample cities on the main, 
And twelve lay ſmoking on the Trojan plain: 
Then at Atrides' haughty feet were laid 

The wealth 1 gather'd, and the ſpoils I made. 
Your mighty monarch theſe in peace poſſeſt; 
Some few my ſoldiers had, himſelf the reſt. 
Some preſent too to ev'ry prince was paid ; 
And ev'ry prince enjoys the gift he made; 

I only muſt refund, of all his train; 

See what pre-eminence our merits gain! 

My ſpoil alone his greedy ſoul delights; 

My fpouſe. alone muſt bleſs his luſtful nights: 
The woman, let him (as he may) enjoy; 
But what's the quarrel then of Greece to Troy? 445 
What to theſe ſhores th' aſſembled nations draws, 
What calls for vengeance, but a woman's cauſe ? 


V. 432. 1fackd twelve ample cities. ] Euſtathius ſays, 
that the anger of Achilles not only throws him into tau- 
tology, but alſo into ambiguity : for, ſays he, theſe words 
may either ſignify that he deſtroyed twelve cities with 
his ſhips, or barely cities with twelve ſhips. But Euſta- 
thius in this place is like many other commentators, 
who can fee a meaning in a ſentence, that never entered 
into the thoughts of an author. It is not eaſy to con- 
ceive how Achilles could have expreſſed himſelf more 
clearly. There is no doubt but , agrees with the 
ſame word that 5. qu does, in the following line, which 
is certainly 7/xuc; and there is a manifeſt enumeration 


of the places he had conquered by ſea, and by land. 
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Are fair endowments and a beauteous face 

Belov'd by none but thoſe of Atreusꝰ race? 

The wife whom choice and paſſion both approve, 450 
Sure ev'ry wiſe and worthy man will love. 

Nor did my fair - one leſs diſtinction claim; 

Slave as the was, my ſoul ador'd the dame. 

Wrong'd in my love all proffers I di ſdain; . 
Deceiv'd for once, I truſt not kings again, 455 


V. 450. The wife whom choice and paſſion both approve, 
Sure ev'ry wiſe and worthy man will love.] The argument 


of Achilles in this place is very a- propos with reference 


to the caſe of Agamemnon. If I tranſlated it verbatim, 
I muſt fay in plain Engliſh, Every honeſt man loves his 
wife, Thus Homer has made this raſh, this fiery ſoldier 
governed by his paſſions, and in the rage of youth, bear 
teſtimony to his own reſpe& for the ladies. But it ſeems 
Poltis king of Thrace was of another opinion, who 
would have parted with two wives, out of pure good- 
nature to two mere ſtrangers; as I have met with the 
ſtory ſomewhere in Plutarch. When the Greeks were 


raiſing forces againſt Troy, they ſent embaſſadors to this 


Poltis to defire his aſſiſtance. He inquired the cauſe of 
the war, and was told it was the injury Paris had done 
Menelaus in taking his wife from him. If that be 
& all, ſaid the good king, let me accommodate the dif- 
85 ference: indeed it is not juſt the Greek prince ſhould 
e loſe a wife, and on the other ſide it is pity the Trojan 
& ſhould want one, Now I have two wives, and to 
e prevent all this miſchief, I'll ſend one of them to 
« Menelaus, and the other to Paris,” It is a ſhame 
this ſtory i is ſo little known, and that poor Poltis yet 


remains uncelebrated: I cannot but recommend him 
to the modern poets. 


Tour 


Ye have my anſwer What remains to do, © 
Your king Ulyſſes, may conſult with you. 

What needs he the defence this arm can make? : 
Has he not walls no human force can ſhake? 


Has he not fenc'd bis guarded navy round, 466 


With piles, with ramparts, and a trench profound? | 
And will not theſe, (the wonders he has done) 

Repel the rage of Priam's ſingle ſon? 

There was a time (twas when for Greece I fought) 
When Hector's proweſs no ſuch wonders wrought ; 465 
He kept the verge of Troy, nor dar'd to walt 7 
Achilles' fury at the Sczan gate; 


He try d it . 1 ſcarce was ſav d by fate. 8 


V. 457. Your king; Uber, may conſult with you.] 
Achilles (till remembers what Agamemnon faid to him 
when they quarreled, Other brave warriors will be left 
behind to follow me in battel, as we have ſeen in the firſt 
book. He anſwers here without either ſparing Ajax 
or Ulyſſes 3 as much his friends as they are, they have 
their ſhare in this ſtroke of raillery, Euſtathius. 

V. 459. Has he not walls? This is a bitter ſatire, 
(ſays Euſtathius) againſt Agamemnon, as if his only 
deeds were the making of this wall, this ditch, theſe 
pallifades, to defend "himſelf again thoſe bom he 
came to beſiege: there was no need of theſe retrench- 
ments, whilſt Achilles fought. But (as Dacier obſerves) 
this ſatire does not affect Agamemnon only, but Neſtor © 
too, who had adviſed the making of theſe retrench-- 
ments, and who had faid in the ſeeoad book, Jf there are 
a few-who ſeparate themſelves from the reſt of the” army, 
let them ſtay and periſh, V. 346. Probably this had been 
reported to Achilles, and that hero revenges bimſelf 


here by mocking theſe retrenchmenis. 
Vor. II. R 
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But now thoſe ancient enmities are oer; 


To- morrow we the fav ring Gods implore, 470 
Then ſhall you ſee our parting veſſels crown d, 
And hear with oars the Helleſpont reſound. 


The third day hence ſhall Pthia greet our ſails, 
If mighty Neptune ſend propitious gales bs! 0 


Pthia to her Achilles ſhall reſtore 475 
The wealth he left for this deteſted ſhore : 
Thither the ſpoils of this long, war ſhall paſs, 

The ruddy gold, the ſteel, and ſhining braſs; . - | 

My beauteous captives thither I'll convey, 

And all that reſts of my unraviſh'd prey. . 480 
One only valu'd gift your tyrant gave, | 
ond that reſum'd; the fair Lyrneſſian ſlave, 


. 473. 7 le third day hence ſpall Pthia, etc, -] Mon- 
ſieur de la Motte thinks the mention of theſe minute 
circumſtances not to agree with the paſſionate character 
of the ſpeaker; that he ſhall arrive at Pthia in three 
Aays, that he ſhall find there all the riches he left when 
he came to the ſiege, and that he ſhall carry other trea- 
fares home. Dacier anſwers, that we need only conſider 
the preſent ſituation of Achilles, and his cauſe of com- 
plaint againſt Agamemnon, and we ſhall be ſatisfied here 
is nothing but what is exactly agreeable to the occaſion. 
To convince the embaſſadors that he will return _ 
he inſtances the eaſineſs of doing it in the ſpace of 


three days. Agamemnon had injured him in the point 


of booty, he therefore declares he had ſufficient trea- 
ſures at home, and that he will carry off ſpoils enough, 
and women enough, to make amends for thoſe that 
prince had raviſhed from him. Every one of theſe 00 
ticulars marks his paſſion and reſentment. 


V. 48 1. One only valu'd gift your tyrant N The 
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Book 1X} HOU R's I ETA DN 19% 
Then tell him; loud, that all mn a 
And learn to ſeorn the wreteh they baſely fear; 
(For arm'd in impudence; munkind he braves, 485 
And meditates now cheats on all his ſlaves ;: 
Tho' ſhameleſs as eee. e 


Tell bim, al terms, 1 commerce 4 decline, | 
Nor ſhare his council, nor his battel join: 490 
For once deceiv'd, was his; but twice, were mine. 
No—let the ſtupid prince, whom jove deprives 

of ſenſe and juſtice, run where frenzy drives; 

His gifts are hateful: kings of ſuch a king 
stand but as $ ſlaves before a noble mind. n 


injury which A gamemnon offered to Achilles ; is ail. 
upper. moſt in his, thoughts; he has but juſt di ſmilled. 
it, and now returns to it again. Theſe repetitions are 
far from being faults in Achilles's wrath, whoſe anger 
is perpetually breaking out upon the ſame | injury. 

V. 494. Kings of ſuch a kind Stand but as ſlaves be- 
fire a noble mind.] The words in the Greek, are, J deſ⸗ 
piſe him az a Carian. The Carians were people of Bœotia, 
the firſt that ſold their valor, and were ready, to fight 
for any that gave them their pay. This was looked. 
upon as the vileſt of actions in thoſe heroical ages. I. 
think there is at preſent but one nation in the world 
diſtinguiſhed for this practice, who are ready to proſtitute. 
their hands to kill for the bigheſt bidder, - „ * 

Euſtathius endeavours to give many other ſolutions. 
of this place, as that ty xapes N T. be miſtaken for ? 
from I, pediculus ; but this is too mean and trivial 
to be Homer's ſentiment, There is more probability 
rhat it comes from zip, ande. and ſo xaęòc. by the change 
of the Eta into Alpha; and then the meaning ' wilt be, 

R 2 


96, HOMER's 11A b. Book IX. 
Not tho! he proffer'd all himſelſ poſſeſ, 
And all his rapine could from others wreſt; 

Not all the golden tides of wealth that crown 

The many-peopled Orchomenian town; 

Not all proud Thebes' unrival'd walls contain, 300 
The world's e " Xgyptian , 


* 
mat Achilles ! hates = as pot as bell or death, agree: 
able to what he had ſaid a little before. EA | 


997 E kes! I PO por 4 Ae, unser. 


v. 500. Net all Proud Thebes x ec] Theſe 8 
eircumſtances concerning Thebes are thought by ſome 


not to ſuit with that emotion with which Achilles here 


is ſuppoſed. to ſpeak : but the contrary will appear true, 
if we refle& that nothing is more uſual for — tranſ- 
ported with anger, than to inſiſt, and return to ſuch par- 
ticulars as molt touch them; and that exaggeration is a 
figure extremely natural in paſſion. Achilles therefore, 
by ſhewing the greatneſs of Thebes, its wealth, and ex- 
tent, does in effect but ſhew the greatnels of his own 
foul, and of that inſuperable reſentment which renders 
all theſe riches (though the greateſt in the world) con- 
temptible in his ſight, when he compares them with the 
indignity his honour has received. 

. 500. Proud Thebes' unrivaPd walls, etc.] © The 
ec city which the Greeks call Thebes, the Agyptians 
1 Dioſpolis (fays Diodorus, Jb. 1. par. 2.) was in eir- 
e cuit a hundred and forty ſladia, adorned with ſtately 
« buildings, magnificent temples, and rich donations. 
* It was not only the moſt beautiful and noble city of 


Egypt, but of the whoſe world. The fame of its 


% wealth and grandeur was ſo celebrated in all 
that the poet took notice of it in theſe words; 
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(That ſpreads her conqueſts o'er a thouſand ſtates, 0 
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« Though others affirm it had wot a: hundred gates; 
but ſeveral vaſt porches to the temples; from whence: 
the city was called the hundred: gated, only as having 
«© many gates. Let it is certain it furniſhed twenty 
c thouſand chariots of war; for there were a hundred 
& ſtables along the river, from Memphis to Thebes to- 
« wards Libya, each of which eontained two hundred 
* hoyſes, the ruins whereof are ſhewn at this day. The 
& princes from time to time made it their care to 
* 'beantify and inlarge this city, to which none under 
« 
6 
40 


the ſun was equal in the many and magnificent trea- 

ſures of gold, ſilver, and ivory; with innumerable 

coliſſuſes, and obeliſques of one intire ſtone; There 
«© were four temples admirable in beauty and greatneſs, 
the moſt anclent of which was in circuit thirteen 
ſtadia, and five and forty cubits in beight, with a 
wall of four and twenty foot broad. The ornamen 
and offerings within were agreeable to this =o» 1 ; 
« cence, both. in value and workmanſhip. The fabric 
is yet remaining, but the gold, ſilver, ivory, and pre- 
cious ſtones were ranſacked by the Perſians, when 
wa Cambyſes burned the temples of Egypt. There were 
found in the rubbiſh above three hundred talents of 

« gold, and no leſs than two thouſand three hundred 

of ſilver.” Fhe ſame author procerds to give many: 
inſtances of the magnificence of this great city. The- 
deſcription of the ſepulchres of their kings, and parti- 
cularly that of Oſymanduas, is ee oniings for 
which J refer the reader. 

Strabo farther informs us, that the lugs of Thebes, 
extended their-conquelts as far as Scythia, Bactria, and 
In. lia. N e 19 Te <0 TIES 
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%s HOMER's 1LTAD. Book IX, 
From each wide portal iſſuing to the wars) 505 
Tho? bribes were heap'd on bribes, in number more 
Than duſt in fields, or ſands along the ſhore ; 
Should all theſe offers for my friendſhip call; 
*Tis he that offers, and J ſcorn them all. : 
Atrides* daughter never ſhall be led  - 810 
(An ill · match d conſort) to Achilles bed 
Like golden Venus tho' ſhe charm'd the e 
And vy'd with Pallas in the works of art. 6 
Some greater Greek let thoſe high napials grace, 
I hate alliance with a tyrant's race, 1 n 
Iſheav'n reſtore me to my realms with life, 
The rey rend Peleus ſhall elect my wiſe; 3 
Theſſalian nymphs there are, of form divine, 
And kings that ſuc to mix their blood with mine. 
Bleſt in kind love, my years er 320 
HVontent with juſt hereditary ſway; . N ö 
There deaf for ever to the martjal-ſtriſe, 
Enjoy the dear prerogative of life. | 
Life is not to be bought with heaps af gold; 


en Apallo's Pythian reeafures hold, L $25 


7. 525. W. all Hello Piihion trowfurts 3 The 
temple of Apollo at Delphos was the richeſt temple in 
the world, by the offerings' which were brought to it 
from all parts; there were ſtatues of maſſy gold of a 
human ſize, fignres of animals in gold, and ſeveral other 
treaſures. A great ſign of its wealth is, that the Phocians 
pillaged it in the time of Philip the ſon of Amyntas, 
3 occaſion to the holy war. It is ſaid to have 


Book IX, HOMER's ILTAD, wo. 
Or Troy once held, in peace and pride of ſway,.. | g 
Can bribe the poor poſſeſſion of a day 

Loſt herds and treaſures, we by arms-regain, 

And ſteeds unrivall'd on the duſty plain 1 
But from our lips the vital ſpirit fled, _ $39 
Returns no more to wake the filent dead,  _ 

My fates long ſince by Thetis were diſelos d, 
And each alternate, life or fame propos dz 


deen pillaged before, and that the great riches of which 
Homer ſpeaks, had been carried away. Euſtathius. 

V. 530. The vital ſpirit fled, Returns no more.] No- 
thing ſure could be better imagined, or more ſtrongly 
paint Achilles's reſentment, than this commendation 
which Homer puts into his mouth of a long and peace- 
able life. That hero, whoſe very ſoul was poſſeſſed 
with love of glory, and who preferred it to life itſelf, 
lets his anger prevail over this his darling paſſion* be de- 
ſpiſes even glory, when he'cannot obtain that, and enjoy 
his revenge at the ſame time; and rather. than lay this 
aſide, becomes the very reverſe of himſelf, 

V. 532. My fates long finte'by Thetis were diſciuv d. J 
It was very neceſſary for Homer to put the reader more 
than onge in mind of this piece, of Achilles's ſtory : 
there is a remark of . 1 de la Motte, which de- 
ſerves to be tranſcribed intire on this occaſion. - 

„ The generality of people, who do not know 
Achilles by the Iliad, and who upon a moſt noted fa- 
« ble conceive him invulnerable all but in the heel, find 
| © it ridiculous that he ſhould'be placed at the heed of 
heroes; ſo true it is, that the idea of valour implies 
« it always in danger. "7 

« Should a giant, well armed, fight againſt a legion 
4 of children, whatever laughter he ſhould make, the 

« pity any one would have for them, would not turn 

2 of him; and the more he 


0 HOMER'sTL1AD. Bock IX. 
Here, if I ſtay, before the Trojan town, * ns 
Short is my date, but deathleſs my renown 2 8 535 
If I return, 1 quit immortal praiſe 8 "POM 
For years on years, and long· extended days. 
Convinc'd, tho late, I find my fond miſtake, 

And warn the Grecks the wiſer choice to make: 2 

To quit theſe ſhores, their native "ſeats en r 540 
Nor hope the fall of heav'n- deſended Wa i a 


&« mould applaud his own courage, the more one would 
e be offended at his pride. 
. Achilles had been in this caſe, if Homer, beſides 
& all the ſuperiority of ſtrength he has given him, had 
© not found the art of putting likewiſe his greataeſs of 
& ſoul out of all ſuſpicion. 

« He has perfectly well Beet in keisning chat 
ke Achilles before his ſetting out to the Trojan war, was 
« ſure of meeting his death. The deſtinies had pro- 
« poſed to him by the mouth of Thetis, the alternative 
&« of a long and happy, but obſcure life, if he ſtaid in 
« his own ſtate; or of a ſhort, but glorious one, if he 
. embraced the vengeance of the Greeks, He wiſhes 
&« for glory in contempt of death; and thus all his 
4 actions, all his motions are ſo many proofs of his 
&« courage; he runs, in haſtening his exploits, to a 
& death which he knows infallibly attends him; what 
& Joes it avail him, that he routs every thing almoſt 
“ without reſiſtance? it is ſtill true, that he every mo- 
“ ment encounters and faces the ſentence of his deſtiny, 
« and that he devotes himſelf generouſly for glory. 
« Homer was ſo ſenſible that this idea muſt force a 
'© concern for his hero, that he ſcatters it throughout 
e nis poem, to the end that the reader having it aly ays 
« in view, may eſteem Achilles even for what he per- 
« forms without the leaſt danger.” 


* 


Book N HO ME R- ILIA D. 20 
Jove's arm diſplay d aſſerts her from the ſkies ; 
Her hearts are ſtrengthen'd, and her glories riſe. 

60 then, to Greece es ror Ads, 
Lene TEAS 
To fave the ſhips, the troops, the chiefs from fire. 
One ſtratagem has fail'd, and others 0 0 
Ye find, Achilles is unconquer d ſtill. 

Go then digeſt my meſſage as ye * 1 
But here this night let rev'rend Phœnix 1. big}. 2 
His tedious toils, and hoary bairs demand i 
A peaceful death in Prhia's friendly land. 
But whether he remain, e % 17 | 
His age be ſacred, and his will be free, 55 

The ſon of Peleus ceas'd : the chiefs around | 
In ſilence wrapt, in conſternation drown'd,- | 
Attend the ſtern reply. Then Phœnix 8 
(Down his white beard a ſtream of ſorrow flows) 
And while the fate of ſuff ring Greece he e . 

With accent weak theſe tender words return d. 

Divine Achilles ! wilt thou then retire, 
And leave our hoſts in blood, our fleets ones: 
If wrath fo dreadful fill thy ruthleſs mind, 
How ſhall thy friend, thy Phoenix, ſtay bebind?, 363 


346 


11 


y. 565. How ſhall thy friend, thy Phenix Nay bebind 71 
This is a ſtrong argument to perſuade Achilles to ſtay, 
but dreſſed up in the utmoſt tenderneſs : the venerable 
old man riſes with tears in his eyes, and ſpeaks the 
language of affection, He tells him that he would not 


' 
j 
en . | 
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2022 HOME R's 111 4 b. Book IX.” 
The royal Peleus, when from Pthia's coaſt 
He ſent.thee early 10 4h*.Achaian hoſt; 


be left behind bim, though the Gods would free — 
from the burthen of old age, and reſtore him to his 
youth: but in the midſt of ſo en he couches 
a powerful argument to perluade him not to return 
home, by adding that his father ſent him to be his guide, 
and guardian; Phenix ought not therefore to follow 
the inclinations of Achilles, but Achilles the directions 
of Phenix, Euſtathius. 

The art of this ſpeech of Phenix (ays 8 
pl ET APATITE VOY, lib. I J conſiſts i in Bis ſeeming to 
agree with all that Achilles Pad ſaid: Achilles, he 
ſces, will depart, and he muſt go along with him ; 
but in aſſigning the reaſons why he moſt go with 
him, he proves that Achilles ought not to depart, 
And thus while he ſeems only to ſhew his love to his 
pupil in his inability to. ſtay behind bim, he indeed 
challenges the other's gratitude for the benefits he 
had conferred upon him in his infancy and education. 
At the ſame time that he moves Achilles, he gratifies- 
Agamemnon; and that this was the real deſign whieh 
he diſguiſed in that manner, we are, informed by 
Achilles himſelf in the reply he makes: for Homer, 
and all the authors that treat of this figure, generally 
contrived it ſo, that the anſwers made to theſe kind 


of ſpeeches, diſcover all the art and ſtructure of them. 
% Achilles therefore aſks Mn, 


Is it for him theſe tears are tanght ts flow ? 9 | 
For him theſe firrows ? for my mortal foe ? 9011 


Vou ſee the ſcholar reveals the art and diſſimulation 
of his maſter; and as Phenix had recounted the 
benefits done him, he takes off that expoſtulation by: 
©, promiſing to divide his ie with him, as may be 


« * ſeen in the ſame anſwer.” 


P. 567. He ſent thee early to th Achaian hoſt. Ackil- 
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Thy youth as then in ſage debates unſlllrd,. 
And new to perils of the direful field: 

He bade me teach thee all the ways of war; 3570 
To ſhine in councils, and in camps to dare. 2 

Never, ah never let me leave thy ſide! 


No time ſhalf part us, and no fte diode. 
Not tho” the God, that breath'd my life, reſtore 
The bloom I boaſted, and the port I bore, 575 


When Greece of old beheld my youthful flames, 
(Delightful Greece, the land of lovely dames, * 

My father, faithleſs to my mother's arms, 

Old as he was, ador'd a ranger" $ chartas. % 


les (ſays Euſtathius) eee to we of the ancients, 
was but twelve years old when he went to the wars of 
Troy (vu #9x4av;) and it may be gathered from what 
the poet here relates of the education of Achilles under 
Phenix, that the fable of his being tutored by Chiron 
was the invention of latter ages, and unknown to 
Homer. 

Mr. Bayle, i in his article of Achilles, has very well 
proved this. He might indeed, as he grew up, have 
learned muſic and phyſic of Chiron, without having him 
formally as his tutor; for it is plain from this ſpeech, 
that he was put under the direction of Phoenix as his 
governor in morality, when his father FRY him along 
with him to the fiege of Troy. | 

V. 78. My father, faithleſs to my mother's arms, etc.] 
Homer has been blamed for introducing two long ſtories 
into this ſpeech of Pheenix; his concerning himſelf is 
ſaid not to be in the proper place, and what Achilles 
muſt needs have heard over and over: it alſo gives 
(fay they) a very ill impreſſion of Phœnix himſelf, and 
makes him appear a very unfit perſon to be a teacher 
of morality to the young hero. It is anſwered, that 
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204 HOMER TLTAD. BookIX. 
I try'd what youth could do (at her defire) - 580 
To win the damſel, and prevent my fire.” 

My fire with curſes loads my hated head, 

And cries, © Ye furies! barren be his bed.” 


though Achilles might have . the ſtory before in 
general, it is probable Phoenix had not until now ſo 
preſſing an occaſion to make him diſcover the exceſs 
bis fury had tranſported him to, in attempting the life 
of his own father: the whole ſtory” tends to repreſent 
the dreadful effects of paſſion : and I cannot but think 
the example i is per more D as it is drawn rom his 


own experience. 
y. 581. To win the danſel.] The counſel 2 this 


mother gives to her ſon Phœnix is the ſame that Achi- 


tophel gave to Abſolom, to hinder him from ever being 
reconciled to David. Et ait Achitophel ad Abſalom : 
ingredere ad concubinas patris tui, guat dimiſit ad cuſtc- 
diendam domum, ut cum audierit onnis Iſrael quod feda- 
veris patrem tuum, roborentur tecum manns eorum. 2 Sam. 
I4. 20. Dacier. 

V. 581. Prevent my ſire. ] This decency of Homer 
is worthy obſervation, who to remove all the difagree- 
able ideas, which might proceed from this intrigue of 


| Phoenix with his father's miſtreſs, took care to give us 


to underſtand in one ſingle word, that Amyntor had no 


ſhare in her affections, which makes the action of Phœ- 


nix the more excuſable. He does it only in obedience 
to his mother, in order to reclaim his father, and oblige 
him to live like her huſband : beſides, his father had yet 
no commerce with-this miſtreſs to whoſe love he pretend- 
ed. Had it been otherwiſe, and had Phenix committed 


this ſort of inceſt, Homer would neither have preſented 


this image to his reader, nor Peleus choſen Phenix to 
be governor to Achilles, Dacier. 


Infernal 


#4 


Bock IX, HO MR RS TEL VAD! wy 
Infernal Jove, the vengeful fiends below): 
And ruthleſs Proſerpine, conſirm'd his vow." $8; 
Gods! what a crime my impios heart ame / 


74 ; 


v. 384. Infernal Fever) The cmi Fw 74 W 
Wee The ancients gave the name of Jupiter not only 
to the God of heaven, but likewiſe to the God of hell, 
as is ſeen here; and to the God of the ſea, as appears 
from Æſchylus. They thereby meant to ſhew that one 
ſole deity governed the world; and it was to teach the 
ſame truth, that the ancient ſtatuaries made ſtatues of Ju- 
piter, which" had three eyes. Priam had one of them 
in that manner in the court of his palace, which. was 
there in Laomedon's time: after the taking of Troy, 
when the Greeks ſhared the booty, it fell to Sthenelus' $ 
lot, who carried it into Greece, Dacier,” 

V. 586. Deſpair and grief diſtract, ete.] Ihave Bake 
the liberty to replace here four verſes which Ariſtarchus 
had cut out, becauſe of the horror which the idea pave 
him of a ſon who is going to kill his father; but perhaps 
Ariſtarchus's niceneſs was too great. Theſe verſes ſeem 
to me neceſſary, and have a very good effe@; for Phœ · 
nix's aim is to ſhew Achilles, that unleſs we over«come 
our wrath, we are expoſed to commit the greateſt crimes: 
he was "ng to kill his own father. Achilles in the 
ſame manner is going to let his father Phoenix and all 
the Greeks periſh, if he does not appeaſe his wrath. . 
Plutarch relates theſe four verſes in his treatiſe of read- 
ing the poets; and adds, Ariſtarchus frightened at 
Y "this horrible crime, cut out theſe verſes ; but they 
do very well in this place, and on this occaſion, Phœ- 
nix intending to ſhew Achilles what wrath is, and to 
** what abominable exceſſes it hurries men, who do not 
© obey reaſon, and who refuſe to follow the counſels 
“ of thoſe that adviſe them.” Theſe fort of curtailings 
from Homer, often _— to all reaſon, gave room 

Vor. II. | 


1 * 


I thought (but ſome kind God that thought ſuppreſt) 
To plunge the ponyard in my father's breaſt z  . 


Then meditate my flight; my friends in vain 5390 


With pray'rs intreat me, and with force detain ; 
On fat of rams, black bulls, and brawny ſwine, 

They daily feaft, with draughts of fragrant wine: 
Strong guards they plac'd, and watch'd nine nights intire; 
The roofs and porches flam'd with conſtant fire, 595 
The tenth, I forc'd the gates, unſeen of all; Net 
And favour'd by the night, o'erleap'd the wall. 

My travels thence throꝰ ſpacious Greece extend 
In Pthia's court at laſt my labours end. = 


Your fire receiv'd me, as his ſon careſs'd, 608 


With gifts enrich'd, and with poſſeſſions bleſs'd. 

The ſtrong Dolopians thenceforth own'd my reign, 
And all the coaſt that runs along the main. 

By love to thee his bounties I repaid, 

And early wiſdom to thy ſoul convey'd: 605 
Great as thou art, my leſſons made thee brave, 

A child I took thee, but a hero gave. 

Thy infant breaſt a like aſſection ſnow d; 

Still in my arms, (an ever-pleaſing load) 


to Lucian to feign that being in the fortunate iſlands, 
be aſked Homer a great many queſtions. Among o- 
“ther things (ſays he in his ſecond book of his true 
& hiſtory) I aſked him whether he had made all the 
8 — which had been rejected in his poem? he aſ- 
© ſuredme they were all his own, which made me laugh 
& at the impertinent and bold criticiſms of e nodorus 
and Ariſtarchus, who had retrenched them. Dacier. 
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Or at my knee, by:Pheenix would'ſt thou ſtand; 610 
No food was grateful but from Phœnix hand. 

I paſs my watchings o'er thy helplefs years, 

The tender labours, the compliant cares; 
The Gods (L thought) revers d their hard decree, - 
And Phenix felt a father's joys in thee: 615 
Thy growing virtues juſtify'd my cares, 


And promig'd comfort to my ſilver hairs, 


Now be thy rage, thy fatal rage, refign'd; 

A cruel heart ill ſuits a manly mind: 

The gods (the only great, and only wiſe) 640 
Are mov'd by off rings, vows, and facrifice; 

Offending man their high compaſſion wins, 


And daily pray'rs atone for daily fins. 


Pray'rs are Jove's daughters, of celeſtial race, 7 
Lathe ae their feet, and wrinkled is their face; 625 


y. 612. I paſs my watchings 0er - thy helpleſs years] 
In the original of this place Phenix tells Achilles, that 
as he placed him in his infancy on his lap, he has often 
caſt up the wine he had drank upon his cloaths. I wiſh 1 
had any authority to ſay theſe verſes were foiſted into 
the text: for though the idea be indeed natural, it muſt 
be granted to be ſo very groſs, as to be utterly vn worthy 
of Homer; nor do I ſee any colour to ſoften the mean» 
neſs of it: ach i images in any age or country, muſt have 
been too nauſeous to be deſcribed. _ 

V. 624. Pray'rs are Jae 't daughters.) Nothing can 
be more beautiful, noble, or religious, than this divine 
allegory, We have here Goddeſſes of Homer's creation ; 
he ſets before us their pictures in lively colours, and 
gives theſe fancied beings all the features that reſemble 
mankind who offer injuries, or have recourſe to prayers, 

S 2 
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With humble mien, and with dejected eyes, 
Conſtant they follow, where — flies: 

Injuſtice ſwift, erect, and unconſin d, . 
Sweeps the wide earth, and tramples o er ne 
While Pray rs, OE me dow behind. 


10 e 

Prayers are fad: to be the daughters of Jove, becauſe 
it is he who teaches man to pray, They are lame, be- 
cauſe the poſture of a ſupplicant is with his knee on the 
ground. They are wrinkled, becauſe thoſe that pray 
have a countenance of dejection and ſorrow. Their 
eyes are turned aſide, becauſe through an awful regard 
to heaven they dare not lift them thither. They follow 
Ate or Injury, becauſe nothing but prayers can atone; 
for the wrongs that are offered by the injurious. Ate, 
is ſaid to be ſtrong and ſwift of foot, etc. becauſe injuri- 
ous men are ſwift to do miſchief, This is the explana- 
tion of Euſtathius, with whom Dacier agrees; but when 
ſhe allows the circumſtance of lameneſs to intimate the 
cuſtom of kneeling in prayer, ſhe forgets that this cone 


tradicts her own aſſertion in one of the remarks on Iliad 


7, where ſhe affirms that no ſuch cuſtom was uſed by. 
the Greeks. And indeed the contrary ſeems inferred. 
in ſeveral places in Homer, particulasly where Achilles 
fays in the 608th verſe of the eleventh book, The Greeks 


Patt ſand round his knees {upplicating to him, T be phraſes 


in that language that ſignify praying, are derived from 
the knee, only as it was uſual to lay hold on the knee 
of the perſon ro whom they ſupplicated. 

A modern author imagines Ate to ſignify divine ju- 
/lice ; a notion in which he is ſingle, and repugnant to 
all the mythologilts. Beſides, the whole context in this 


place, and the very application of the allegory to the 


preſent caſe of Achilles, whom he exhorts to be move 
by prayers, notwithſtanding the injuſtice done him by 
Agamemnon „ makes the contrary evident. 


| 

| 
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] 
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For him they mediate to the throne above: 
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Who hears theſe daughters of almighty Jove, 0 


When man rejects the humble ſuit they My 
The fire revenges for the daughters fake ; | 
From Jove commiſſion'd, fierce 3 Gan 635 


Deſcends, to puniſh unrelenting men. 


1 ＋ 


Oh let not headlong paſſion bear the ſway; 


Theſe reconciling Goddeſſes obey: 


Due honours to the ſeed of Jove belong; | 
Due honours calm the fierce and bend the firong. 640 
Were theſe not paid thee by the terms we bring, 
Were rage ſtill harbour'd in the hanghty King, 

Nor Greece, nor all her fortunes ſhould engage 

Thy friend to plead againſt ſo juſt a rage. 

But fince what honour aſks, the gen'ral ſends, 645 
And ſends by thoſe whom moſt thy heart commends, 


The beſt and nobleſt of the Grecian train; 


Permit not theſe to ſue, and ſue in vain 1 


v. 643. Nor Greece, vor all her fartunes.] Plato i in 
the third book of his republic condemns this paſſages | 


and thinks it very wrong, that Phoenix ſhould fay to 


Achilles, that if they did not offer him great preſents, © 
he would not adviſe him to be appeaſed: but I think 
there is ſome injuſtice in this cenſure, and that Plato has 
not rightly entered into the ſenſe of Phœnix, who does 
not look upon theſe preſents on the ſide of intereſt, but 
honour, as a mark of Agamemnon's repentance, and of 
the ſatisfaction he is ready to make: wherefore he ſays, 
that honour, has a mighty power over bat ſpirits. 


Dacier. 


V. 1 Permit nat "yy to fie, and ſus in vain] In 
1 


* 


en e nar 
Lat me (oy fon) an ancient fat unſold, ,, 
A gr cxample rn Gm tne of; x 650. 


— 


% 
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robac. I am pretty confident there is not any 
manner of ſpeaking like this uſed throughout all Ho- 
mer; nor two ſubſtantives ſo oddly coupled to a verb, 
as Abbe, and rihas in this place. We may indeed meet 
with ſuch little affectations in Ovid. Aurigam pariter 
enimaque rotiſque, E xpulit——and the nike; but the taſte 
of the ancients in general was too good for theſe foole- 
* ries. I muſt have leave to think the verſe M. redag, 
etc. an interpolation; the ſenſe is compleat without it, 
and the latter part of the line, u N Een xr yon Geo- 
ba, ſeems but a tautology, after what is ſaid in the fix 


_ verſes preceding. 


V. 649. Let me, my fon, an ancient fact unfold.] 
Phenix, ſays Euſtathius, lays down, as the foundation 
of his ſtory, that great men in former ages were always 
appeaſed by preſents and intreaties; and to confirm this 
poſition, he brings Meleager as an inſtance; but it may 
be objected that Meleager was an-ill-choſen inſtance, be- 
ing a perſon whom no intreaties could move. The 
ſuperſtructure of this ſtory ſeems not to agree with the 
\ foundation. Euſtathius ſolves the difficulty thus. Ho- 
mer did not intend to give an inſtance of a hero's com- 

jance with the intreaties of his friends, but to ſhew 
that they who did not comply, were ſufferers themſelves 
in the end. So that the connection of the ſtory is 
thus: the heroes of former times were uſed always to 
de won by preſents and intreaties; Meleager only was 


bobſtinate, and ſuffered becauſe he was ſo. 


The length of this narration cannot be taxed as un- 
ſeaſonable; it was at full leiſure in the tent, and in the 
night, a time of no action. Vet I cannot anſwer but 
the tale may be tedious to a modern reader. I have 
tranſlated it therefore with all poſſible ſhortneſs, as will 
appear upon a compariſon. The piece itſelf is very 


nook IX, HO M E R's IL. 11 
Hear what our fathers were, and what their praiſe; - 
Who conquer'd their revenge in former days. 
Where Calydon on rocky mountains ſtands, _ 
Once fought th Ætolian and Curetian band 
To guard it, thoſe, io conquer, theſe adynnce; ; 655 
And mutual deaths were dealt with mutual chance, rat 
The ſilver Cynthia bade Contention es ad 2 cnet 
In vengeance of neglected ſacrifice;..  * Nous 
On Oeneus' fields ſhe ſent eee 1942 
That level'd harveſts, and whole foreſts, tore: We EG 
This beaſt, (when many a chief his tuſks had lain) A 
Great Meleager (tretch/d along the plain. 
Then, for his ſpoils, a new debate aroſe, _ 
The neighbour nations thence commencing foes. _ 
Strong as they were, the bold Curetes fail d, 6063 
While Meleager's thund'ring arm prevail d: 
Till rage at length inflam'd his lofty breaſt, 
(For rage invades the wiſeſt and the beſt.) 
Curs'd by Althea, to his wrath he yields, 
And in his wife's embrace forgets the fields. 670 
(She from Marpeſſa ſprung, divinely fair, | 
4 And matchleſs Idas, more than man in war; 
„% The God of day ador'd the mother's charms; 
« Againſt the God the father bent his arms; 


valuable, as it 2 to us a part of ancient hiſtory 
that bad otherwiſe been | intirely loſt, as Quintilian has 
remarked. The ſame great critic commends Homer's: 
manner of relating it: Narrare quis, ſi ignificantius pate 
quam qui Curetum Ætolirampue prælic exponit ? Lib. 
10. C. 1. . 
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« 'Fh' afflicted pair, their ſorrows to proclaim, 675 
« From Cleopatra chang'd this daughter's name, 
« And call'd Aleyone; a name to ſhow : 
The father's grief, the mourning mother's woe.” 
To her the chief retir'd from ſtern debate, 

But found no peace from fierce Althæa hate; 680 
Althæa's hate-th* unhappy warrior drew, | 
Whoſe luckleſs hand his royal uncle ſtew z ' 
She beat the ground, and calbd the pow'rs beneath 

on her own ſon to wreak her brother's dea: 

Hell heard her curſes from the realms profound, 685 
And the red fiends that walk the nightly round. 
In vain Ætolia her deliv'rer waits, 


War ſhakes her walls, and thunders at her gates. | 


She ſent embaſſadors, a choſen band, 
Prieſts of the Gods, and elders of the land; 690 
Beſought the chief to ſave the ſink ing ſtate : | 


Their pray'rs were urgent, and their proffers great: 
(Full fifty acres of the richeſt ground, 


Half * green, and half with vin'yards r 


V. 677. lh a name to. ſhow, ete.] It appears 
(fays Madam Dacier) by this paſſage, and by others al- 
ready obſerved, that the Greeks often gave names, ay 
did the Hebrews, not only with reſpect to the circum- 
ſtances, but likewiſe to the accidents which happened 
to the fathers and mothers of thoſe they named: thus 
Cleopatra is called Alcyone, from the lamentations of 
her mother. I cannot but think this digreſſion con- 


cerning Idas and N too long, and not very much 


to the purpoſe. 
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His ſuppliant father, aged Oeneus, came; 695 
His ſiſters follow d; evn the vengeful dame, 
Althza ſues ; his friends before him fall: Sri # T 
He ſtands relentleſs, andirejeRts/emall;« ' 1 
Meanwhile the victor's ſhonts aſcend the ſkies; _ 
The walls-are-ſcal'd ; te ring des wie * | 
At length his wife (a form divine) appear, | 
She paints the horrors of a conquer'd town, | 
The heroes ſlain, the palaces-o'erthrown, - 5 L . . 
The matrons raviſh'd, the whole race enſlavd: | 79s 
The warrior heard, he vanquiſh'd, and he ard. 

Th' Atolians, long diſdain'd, now took their turn, 
And leſt the chief their broken faith to mourn. * 


Learn hence, betimes to curb pernicious irc 
Nor ſtay, till yonder fleets aſcend in fire: 5 bs 
Accept the preſents; draw thy conqu'ring ſword; 

rr our eee e 0 3 


85 76 3. She paints the horrors if 4 . r 
The heroes ſlain; the palaces o erthromn, 
a +, The matrons raviſh'd, the whole race enſluv d.] 
It is a with what art Homer here in a few 
words ſums up the miſeries of a city taken by aſſault. 
It had been unpardonable for Cleopatra to have made 
a long repreſentation to Meleager of theſe miſeries, 
when every moment that kept him from the battel could 
not be ſpared. It is alſo to be obſerved how perfectly 
the features of Meleager reſemble: Achilles; they are 
both brave men, ambitious of glory, both of them de- 
ſeribed as giving victory to their ſeveral armies while 
they fought, and both of them n their er 
ment. * 6 * 
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214 HOMERS ILT AD. Bock NX. 
Thus he: The ſtern Achilles thuvreply'd, 


15 ſecond father, and my rew'rend guide: 1 
Thy friend, ee eee we 


And aſks no honours from a mortal's hand: 
Jove honours me, and favours my deſigns; 8 
His pleaſute guides me, and his will confines: | 
And here I ſtay, (if ſuch his high beheſt) — 
While life's et beats within r 72s 


y. 713. Achilles ; . to Phenix, ] The aan tar 
of Achilles is excellently ſuſtained in all his ſpeeches : 


to Ulyſſes he returns a flat denial; and threatens to leave 


the Trojan ſhores in the morning: to Pheenix he gives 
a much gentler anſwer, and begins to mention Agamem- 
non with leſs diſreſpect, *Arpiidy y, » pur: after - Ajax had 


ſpoken, he ſeems determined not to depart, but yet re- 


fuſes to beat atms, until it is to defend his own ſquadron. 
Thus Achilles's character i is every where of a-piece : he 
begins to yield, and not to have done ſo, would not 
have ſpoke him a man; to have made him perfectly in- 
exorable, had ſhewn bio a monſter. Thus the poet 
draws the heat of his paſſion cooling by ſlow degrees, 


which is very natural: to have done otherwiſe, had not 


been agreeable to Achilles's temper, nor the reader's 


expectation, to whom it would have been ſhocking to 


have ſeen bim paſſing from the greateſt ſtorm of anger 
to a quiet calmneſs. Euſtathius. 
v. 720. While lift's warm ſpirit beats within my 


breaſt.) Euſtathius obſerves here with a great deal of 


penetration, that theſe words of Achilles include a fort 


of oracle, which he does not underſtand: for it ſome». 
times happens, that men full of their objects ſay things, 


which, beſides the ſenſe natural and plain to every 
body, include another ſupernatural, which they them- 
ſelves do not underſtand, and which is underſtood by 


thoſe only who have penetration enough to ſee through 
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Yet hear one word, and lodge it, in thy heart ; | 
Is it for him theſe tears are taught to flow, 
For him theſe ſorrows 2 ſor my mortal foe :? 
A gen'rous friendſhip ao cold medium know, 725 
Burns with one love, with one reſentment glows; 
One ·ſhould our int'reſts, and our paſſions bez 
My friend muſt hate the man that injures me. 
Do this, my Phœnix, tis a gen'rous part, 
And ſhare my realms, my honours, and my beart. 730 
Let theſe return: our voyage, or our ſtay, | | 
Reſt undetermin'd till the dawning day. | 

He ceas d; then order d for the ſage's bed 
A warmer couch with num'rous carpets ſpread, . 
With that, ſtern Ajax his long filence broke, 735 


And thus, impatient, to Ulyſſes ſpoke. - 
Hence let us go—why waſte we time in vain ? ? 
See what effect our low ſubmiſſions =_ 10 


the obſcurity of it. Thus Oedipus often FEY So- 
phocles; and holy ſcripture furniſhes us with great ex- 
amples of enthuſiaſtic ſpeeches, which have a double 
ſenſe. Here we manifeſtly fee that Achilles in ſpeaking a 
very ſimple and common 145 foretells without think» 
ing of it, that his abode on that fatal ſhore will equal 
the courſe of his life, and conſequently that he ſhalt die 
there: and this double meaning adi a ſenſible pleaſure 
to the reader. Dacier. 

. 737. The ſpeech of Ajax.) 1 have before ſpoken 
of this ſhort ſoldier-like ſpeech of Ajax; Dionyſius of 
Halicarnaſos ſays of it, That the perſon who i intreats 

** moſt, and with moſt liberty, who ſopplicates moſt, 
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The Greeks'expedt them, and bur heroes wait. | 748 

Proud as he ĩs, chat iron heatt retins 

Its ſtubborn purpbſe; and his friends diſdains. 

Stern, and unpitying? OR Negra 

On juſt atonement, we remit the deedg” 1 ¾ĩ 

A ſire the ſlaughter of his ſon forgives; -- et 715 

The prince of blood diſcharg d, the murd' rer lives: 

The haughtieſt hearts at length their rage reſign, + 

And gifts can conquer ev'ry ſoul but thine. ir N 

The Gods that unrelenting breaſt have ſteel d, 

And curs'd thee with a mind that cannot yield. 956 

One woman ſlave was raviſh'd from thy arms: : 

Lo, ſev'n are offer'd, and of equal charm. 1 
Tben hear, Achilles! be of better mind; 


ö 
Revere thy roof, 101 to = ans be kind ; ; | 
f | I 
& and preſſes 1 is Frey 7 It is 5 5 Ajax 
riſes up when he Greaka the word, Let us go. He does 
not vouchſafe to addreſs himſelf to Achilles, but turns c 
himſelf to Ulyſſes, and ſpeaks with a martial eloquence. : 
V. 746. The price of blood diſcharg'd.] It was the 2 
cuſtom for the murderer to go into baniſhment one year; 
but if the relations of the perſon murdered were willing, 1 
the criminal by paying them a certain fine, might buy a 
off the exile, and remain at home. (It may not be a- F 
miſs to obſerve, that vo, quaſi coins. properly ſignifies t 
a mul& paid for murder.) Ajax ſums up this argu- t 
ment with a great deal of ſtrength : we ſee,” ſays he, a n 
brother forgive the murder of his brother, a father that u 
of his ſon; but Achilles will not forgive the injury of- 1 
fered himby taking away one captive woman. Euſtathius. t 
V. 754. Revere thy roof}, and to thy gueſts be kind. t! 


Euſtathius 
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And know the men, of all the Grecian hoſt, 555 
Who honour worth, and prize thy valour moſt. 

O ſoul of battels, and thy people's guide! 
(To Ajax thus the firſt of Greeks reply'd) 
Well haſt thou ſpoke; but at the tyrant's name 
My rage rekindles, and my ſoul's on flame: 760 
Tis juſt reſentment, and becomes the brave; 


- Diſgrac'd, diſhonour'd, like the vileſt flave ! 


Return then, heroes! and our anſwer bear, 

The glorious combat is no more my care; 

Not 'till amidſt yon' ſinking navy flain, 765 
The blood of Greeks ſhall dye the fable main; 

Not *till the flames, by Hector's fury thrown, 
Conſume your veſſels, and approach my own; 


Euſtathius ſays there is ſome difficulty in the original of 


this place, Why ſhould Ajax draw an argument to 


influence Achilles, by putting him in mind to reverence 
his own habitation? The latter part of the verſe ex- 
plains the former: we, ſays Ajax, are under your roof, 
and let that portect us from any ill uſage; ſend us not 


away from your houſe with contempt, who came hither | 
as friends, as ſupplicants, as embaſſadors. 


V. 759. Well haſt thou ſpoke ; but at the tyrant's name 
My rage rekindles.) We have here the true picture of 
an angry man, nothing can be better imagined to heighten 
Achilles's wrath ; he owns that reaſon will induce him 
to a reconciliation, but his anger is too great to liſten 
to reaſon, He ſpeaks with reſpect to them, but upon 
mentioning Agamemnon he flies into rage: anger is in 
nothing more like madneſs, than that madmen will talk 


ſenſibly enough upon any indifferent matter; but upon 


the mention of the ſubject that cauſed their diſorder, 
they fly out.into their uſual extravagance, 
Vor. II. T 
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Juſt there, th' impetuous homic ide ſhall ſtand, 

There ceaſe his battel, and there feel our hand. 77 
This ſaid, each prince a double goblet crown'd, | 

And caſt a large libation on the ground; 

Then to their veſſels, thro” the gloomy ſhades, 

The chiefs return ; divine Ulyſſes leads. 

Meantime Achilles' ſlaves prepar'd a bed, 775 

With fleeces, carpets, and ſoft linen ſpread : 

There, till the ſacred morn reſtor'd the day, 

In ſlumbers ſweet the rey'rend Phenix lay. 

But in his inner tent, an ampler ſpace, M 4 

Achilles ſlept; and in his warm embrace + 780 

Fair Diomede of the Leſbian race. 5 0 

Laſt, for Patroclus was the couch prepar'd, 

Whoſe nightly joys the beauteous Iphis ſhar'd: 

Achilles to his friend conſign'd her charms, 

When Scyros fell before his conqu'ring arms. 785 
And now th' elected chiefs, whom Greece had ſent, 

Paſs'd thro' the hoſts, and reach'd the royal tent. 

Then riſing all, with goblets in their hands, 

The peers, and leaders of th' Achaian bands 

Hail'd their return: Atrides firſt begun. 790 
Say what ſucceſs? divine Laertes' ſon! 

Achilles' high reſolves declare to all; 

Returns the chief, or muſt our navy fall? 

| Great king of nations! (Ithacus reply'd) 


Fix'd is his wrath, unconquer'd is his pride; 795 


He flights thy friendſhip, thy propoſals ſcorns, 
And thus implor'd, with fiercer ſury burns. 
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To fave our army, and our fleets to free, 

Is not his care; but left to Greece and thee. | 
Your eyes ſhall view, when morning paints the ſky, 800 
Beneath his oars the whitening billows fly, 

Us too he bids our oars and fails employ, 

Nor hope the fall of heav'n-proteted Troy; 

For Jove o'erſhades her with his arm divine, 


Inſpires her war, and-bids her glory ſhine. 805 
Such was his word: what farther he declar'd, 
Theſe ſacred heralds and great Ajax heard. * 


But Phoenix in his tent the chief retains, 

Safe to tranſport him to his native plains, 

When morning dawns: if other he decree, 810 
His age is ſaered, und his choice is free, 


V. 806. Such was bis word.] It may be-aſked here 


why Ulyſſes ſpeaks only of the anſwer which Achilles 
made him at firſt, and fays nothing of the diſpoſition 
to which the diſcourſes of Ajax and Phenix had brought 
him. The queſtion is eaſily anſwered; it is becauſe 
Achilles is obſtinate in his reſentment; and that, if at 
length a little moved by Phoenix, and ſhaken by Ajax, 
he ſeemed diſpoſed to take arms, it is not out of regard 
to the Greeks, but only to fave his own ſquadron, when 
Hector, after having put the Greeks to the ſword, ſhall 


come to infult it. Thus this inflexible man abates no- 


thing of bis rage. It is therefore prudent in Ulyſſes 
to make this report to Agais:mnon, to the end that be- 
ing put ont of hopes of the aid with which he flattered 
himſelf, he may concert with the leaders of the army 
th2 meaſures neceſſary to ſave his fleet and troops, 
Euſtathius. 
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220 H-OM E R's ILFAD. Bock IX. 
Ulyſſes ceas'd: the great Achaian hoſt, q 

With ſorrow ſeiz'd, in conſternation loſt, 

Attend the ſtern reply.  'Tydides'broke 

The gen'ral ſilence, and undaunted ſpoke. '' 815 
Why ſhould we gifts to proud Achilles ſend? 

Or ſtrive with pray'rs his haughty foul to bend? 

His country's woes he glories to deride, 

And pray'rs will burſt that ſwelling heart with pride. 

Be the fierce impulſe of his rage obey d; ; 820 

Our battels Jet him, or deſert, or aid; 

Then let him arm when Jove or he think fit; 

That, to his madneſs, or to heav'n commit. 

What for ourſelves we can, is always ours; 

This night, let due repaſt refreſh our pow'rs; 825 

(For ſtrength conſiſts in ſpirits and in blood, 

And thoſe are ow'd to gen'rous wine and food) 

But when the roſy meſſenger of dag | 

Strikes the blue mountains with her golden ray, | 

Rang'd at the ſhips, let all our ſquadrons ſhine, 830 


In flaming arms, a long extended line: 


v. 816. My ſlould we gifts, ete.] This ſpeech is 
admirably adapted to the character of Diomed, every 
word is animated with a martial courage, and worthy 

to be delivered by a gallant ſoldier. He adviſed ſight - 
ing in the beginning of the book, and continues ſtill 

in that opinion; and he is no more concerned at the 
ſpeech of Achilles now, than he was at that of Aga- 
memnon before, 
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In the dread front let great Atrides ſtand, 
The firſt in danger, as in high command. 

Shouts of acclaim the liſt'ning heroes raiſe, 
Then each to heav'n the due libations pays; 
Till ſleep deſcending oꝰer the tents, beſtows 
The grateful bleſſings of deſir'd repoſe. 
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1 1. 1 
BOOK 


THE ARGUMENT. 


The Night Adventure of Diomed and Ulyſſes, A 


UPON the refuſal of Achilles to return to the army, the 
diſtreſt of Agamemnon is deſcribed in the noſt lively 
manner. He takes no reſt that night, but paſſes through 


the camp, awaking the leaders, and contriving all poſ- 


ſible methods for the public ſafety, Menelaus, Neſtor, 
Ulyſſes, and Diomed, are employed in raiſing the reſt of 
_ the captains. They call a council of war, and deter- 


mine to ſend ſcouts into the enemy 's camp, to learn their 
poſture, and diſcover their intentions. Diomed under- 


takes this hazardous enterprize, and makes choice of 


Ulyſſes for his companion. In their paſſage they ſurprize 


Dolton, whom Hector had ſent on a like deſign to the 
camp of the Grecians, From him they are informed of 
the ſituation of the Trojan and auxiliary forces, and 
particularly of Rheſus, and the Thraciant who were lates + 
ly arrived. They paſt on with ſucceſs ; kill Rheſus, 


wit) ſeveral of his officers, and ſeize the famous horſes 
of that prince, with which they return in triumph to the 


camp. 
The ſome night continues: the ſtene lies in the two camps, 
A LL night the chiefs before their veſſels lay, 
And loſt in ſleep the labours af the day: 
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Mi ] 
i All but the king; with various thoughts oppreſt, - 
* His country's cares lay rowling in his breaſt. s 
] | As when by light'nings Jove's ætherial pow'r 5 1 
1 Foretels the rattling hail, or weighty ſno wr, . ] 
A Or ſends ſoft ſnows to whiten all the ſhore, ] 
| Or bids the brazen throat of war to roar;' | 
1 By fits one flaſh ſucceeds as one expires, ? 
I And heav'n flames thick with ary fires, / * 10 / 
I It is obſeryable, A Euſtathius, that the poet very g 
| artfully repairs the loſs of the laſt day by this nocturnal 7 
1 ſtratagem; and it is plain that ſuch a contrivance was 
1 neceſſary: the army was diſpirited, and Achilles inflexi- v 
bk ble; but by the ſucceſs of this adventure the ſcale is 1 
I | turned in favour of the Grecians, + n 
. V. 3. All but the king, etc.] Homer here with a g 
j very ſmall alteration repeats the verſes which begin the h 
15 ſecond book: he introduces Agamemnon with the ſame 
pf pomp, as he did Jupiter; he aſcribes to the one the ſame cl 
10 watchfulneſs over men, as the other exereiſed over the 1 
i. Gods, and Jove and Agamemnon are the only perſons” te 
\ _ while heaven and earth are aſleep, Euſtathius. vi 
1 | . Or ſends ſoft ſuaus. ] Scaliger's eriticiſm againſt it 
1 this pole; that it never lightens and ſnowsat the ſame ſp 
15 time, is ſufficiently refuted by experience. See Boſſu #0 
0 of the epic poem, lib. 3. c. 7. and Barnes's note on this ne 
; . place, ol 
| y. 8. Or bids the brazen throat 7 war to roars] 
5 There is ſomething very noble and ſublime in this th 
0 image: the vaſt\jaws:of war is an expreſſion that very me 
1 poetically repreſents the voraciouſneſs of war, and gives by 
10 us a lively idea of an infatiate monſter. Euſtathius. do 
| V. 9. By fits one flaſh ſucceeds, etc.] It requires ſome - c0 
2h ſkill in Homer to take the chief point of his ſimilitudes; me 
in he has often been miſunderſtood in that reſpect, and is ap 
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compariſons have frequently been ſtrained to comply 
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so burſting frequent from Atridesꝰ breaſt, 

Sighs following ſighs his inward fears confeſt. 

Now o'er the fields, dejected, he ſurveys: | 
From thouſand Frojan ſires the mounting blaze; 


* ©; 14 


Hears in the paſſing wind their muſic blow, 15 


And marks diſtinct the voices of the foe. . 
Now looking backwards to the fleet and coaſt, 


Anxious he ſorrows for thꝰ endanger d hoſt. hk 


He rends his hairs, in ſacrifice to Jove, 


And ſues to him that ever lives above : +43 44 


with the fancies of commentators, This compariſon 


which is brought to illuſtrate the frequency of Agamem- 
non's ſighs, has been uſually thought to repreſent in 


general the groans of the king; whereas what Homer 


had in his view, was only the quick ſucceſſion of them. 
V. 13. Now ver the fields, etc.] Ariſtotle: anſwers a a 
criticiſm of ſome cenſurers of Homer on this place. 
They aſked how it was that Agamemnon, ſhut up in his 
tent in the night, could ſee the Trojan camp at one 
view, and the fleet at another, as the poet repreſents it ? 


it is (ſays Ariſtotle) only a metaphorical manner of 
ſpeech ; to caſt one's eye, means but to refledt upon, or 
to revolve in one's mind: and that employed Agamem- 


non's thoughts in his tent, which had been the chief 


obje of his eyes the day before. 


V. 19. He rends his hairs in ſacrifice to Jove.] Tknow 


this action of Agamemnon has been taken only as a com- 


mon expreſſion of grief, and ſo indeed it was rendered 


by Accius, as cited by Tully, Tuſc. Quæſt. I. 3. Scindens 


dolore identidem intonſam comam, But whoever reads the 


context will, I believe, be of opinion, that Jupiter is 


mentioned here on no other account than as he was 


applied to in the offering of theſe hairs, in an humble 
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Inly he groans; while glory and deſpair | | 
Divide his heart, and wage a doubtful war. 

A thouſand cares his lab'ring breaſt revolves; 
To ſeek ſage Neſtor now the chief reſolves, 
With him, in wholfome counſels, to debate 3s 25 
What yet remains to fave th* afflicted ſtate. 
He roſe, and firſt he caſt his mantle round, 
Next on his feet the ſhining ſandals 5 


ſapplication to the offended deity, he had fo lately 
manifeſted his anger. 

V. 27. He roſe, and firſt he caſt his mantle round. ] 1 
fancy it will be entertaining to the reader, to obſerve 
how well the poet at all times ſuits his deſcriptions to 
the circumſtances of the perſons; we muft remember 
that this book continues the actions of one night; the 
whole army is now aſleep, and Homer takes this oppor- 
tunity to give us a deſcription of feveral of his heroes 
ſuitable to their proper characters. Agamemnon, who 
is every where deſcribed as anxious for the good of his 
people, is kept awake by a fatherly care for their pre- 
ſervation, Menelaus, for whoſe ſake the Greeks had 
ſuffered fo greatly, ſhares all their misfortunes, and is 
reſtleſs while they are in danger. Neſtor, a provident, 
wiſe, old man, ſacrifices bis reſt even in the extremity of 


age, to his love for his country. Ulyſſes, a perſon next 


to Neſtor in wiſdom, is ready at the firſt ſummons; he 
finds it hard, while the Greeks ſuffer, to compoſe him- 
ſelf to ſleep, but is eafily awaked to march to its defence; 
but Diomed, who is every where deſcribed as a daring 
warrior, ſleeps unconcerned at the nearnefs of the ene- 
my, but is not awaked without ſome violence: he is ſaid 
to be aſleep, but he ſleeps like a ſoldier in compleat arms, 

I could not paſs over one circumſtance in this place 
in relation to Neſtor, It is a pleaſure to ſee what care 
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A lion's yellow ſpoils his back conceal'd; 155 
His warlike hand a pointed jav' lin held. 39 
Meanwhile his brother, preſt with equal woes, 
Alike deny'd the gifts of ſoft repoſe, _ 
Laments for Greece; that in his cauſe before 
So much had ſuffer'd, and muſt ſuffer more. 
A leopard's ſpotted hide his * K 
A brazen helmet glitter'd on his head: 
Thus (with a jav'ling in his hand) he went 
To wake Atrides in the royal tent. 

Already wak'd, Atrides he deſcry'd, 
His armour buckling at his veſſel's fade. 40 
Joyful they met; the Spartan thus begun: 
Why puts my brother his bright armour on! 
Sends he ſome ſpy, amidſt theſe ſilent hours, 
To try yon” camp, and watch the Trojan pow'rs ? 


the poet takes of his favourite counſellor : he deſcribes 
him lying in a ſoft bed, wraps him up in a warm cloak, 
to preſerve his age from the coldneſs of the night; but 
Diomed, a gallant, young hero, ſleeps upon the ground 
in open air; and indeed every warrior is dreſſed in arms 
peculiar to that ſeaſon: the hide of a lion or leopard iz. 
what they all put on, being not to engage an enemy, 
but to meet their friends in council. Euſtathius. | 

V. 43. Sends he ſome ſpy, etc.] Menelaus in this place 
ſtarts a deſign, which is afterwards propoſed by Neſtor 
in council; the poet knew that the project would come. 
with greater weight from the age of the one, than from. 
the youth of the other; and that the valiant would be 
ready to execute a deſign, which ſo venerable a coun- 
ſellor had formed. Euſtathius. 
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But ſay, what hero ſhall ſuſtain that taſſ? 45 
Such bold exploits uncommon courage aſk, + 
Guideleſs, alone, thro' night's dark ſhade to go, . 
And 'midſt a hoſtile eamp explore the foe? 

To whom the king. In ſuch diſtreſs we ſtand, / 


No vulgar counſels our affairs demand; 50 


Greece to preſerve, is now no eaſy part, 

But aſks high wiſdom, deep deſign, and artrt. 
For Jove averſe our humble pray'r denies, 

And bows his head to Hector's ſacriſice. 

What eye has witneſs'd, or what ear believ d, 55 
In one great day, by one great arm atchiev'd, 

Such wond'rous deeds as Hector's hand has done, 
And we beheld, the laſt revolving ſun? 


v. 57. Such wond'rous deeds as Hefor's hand, etc. 
We hear Agamemnon in this place launching into the 
praiſes of a gallant enemy; but if any one think that he 
taiſes the actions of Hector too high, and ſets him a- 
bove Achilles himſelf, this objeQion will vaniſh, if he 
conſiders that he commends him as the braveſt of mere 
men, but (till he is not equal to Achilles, who was de- 
ſcended from a goddeſs. Agamemnon undoubtedly had 
Achilles in his thoughts when he fays, 


Sprung from no God, etc. 


But his anger will not let him even name the man 

whom he thus obliquely praiſes. 

Euſtathius proceeds to obſerve, that the poet aſcribes 

the gallant exploits of Hector to his piety; and had he 

not been favoured by Jove, he had not been thus vic- 

torious. 

He alſo remarks that there is a double tautology in in 
this 


_ ' 
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What bonours the belov'd of Joye adorn! - 
Sprung from no God, and of no goddeſs born, 60 
Yet ſuch his acts, as Greeks unborn ſhall tell, | 
And curſe the battel where their fathers fell. 

Now ſpeed thy haſty courſe along the fleet, 
There call great Ajax, and the prince of Crete; 
Ourſelf to hoary Neſtor will tepait;; 65 
To keep the guards on duty, be his care; * f. 
(For Neſtor's inſſuence beſt that quarter guides, 
Whoſe ſon with Merion, o'er the watch preſides.) 
To whom the Spartan : Theſe thy orders born, 
Say ſhall J ſtay, or with diſpatch return? 70 
There ſhalt thou ſtay, (the king of men reply d) 
Elſe may we miſs to meet, without a-guide, 
The paths ſo many, and the camp ſo wide. 


this ſpeech of Agamemnon, as 4, % ne d& Ag 


un ricac bas, and *py*ipcte. This proceeds from the wonder 
which the king endeavours to expreſs at the greatnels 
of Hector's actions: he labours to make his words an- 
ſwer the great idea he had, conceived of them; and 
while his mind dwells upon the ſame object, he falls in- 
to the ſame manner of expreſſing it. This is very na- 
tural to a perſon in his circumſt inces, whoſe thoughts 
are as it were pent up, and ſtruggle for an utterance, 

V. 73. The paths ſo many, etc, It is plain from this 
verſe, as well as from many others, that the art of for- 
tification was in ſome degree of perfection in Homer's 
days: here are lines drawn, that traverſe the camp e- 
very way; the ſhips are drawn up in the manner of a 
rampart, and ſally ports made at proper diſtances, that 
they might without difficulty either retire or iſſue out, 
as the occaſion ſhould reguir:. Euſtathius. 
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Still, with your voice, the ſlothful ſoldiers raiſe; ' | / 
Urge by their fathers fame, their future praiſe, ' 75 
Forget we now our ſtate and lofty birt jn; 
Not titles here, but works, muſt prove our worth. 
To labour is the lot of man below: :- 
And when Jove gave us life, he gave us woe. 

This ſaid, each parted to his ſey'ral cares; 80 
The king to Neſtor's ſable ſhip repair: 


The ſage protector of the Greeks he found ' 


Stretch'd in his bed, with all his arms around; 
The various-colonr'd ſcarf, the ſhield he rears, 


The ſhining helmet, and the pointed ſpears : 7 


The dreadful weapons of the warrior's rage, 
That, old in arms, diſdain'd the peace of age. 
Then leaning on his hand his watchful head, 
The hoary monarch rais'd his eyes, and ſaid. 

What art thou, ſpeak, that on deſigns unknown, 90 
While others ſleep, thus range the camp alone; 
Seek'ſt thou ſome friend, or nightly centinel ; 

Stand off, approach not, but thy purpoſe tell. 


V. 92. Seek'ſt thou ſome friend, or nightly eral e] 
It has been thought that Neſtor aſks this queſtion up- 
on the account of his fon Thraſymedes, who'command- 
ed the puard that night. "He ſeems to be under ſome 
apprehenſion leſt he ſhould have remitted the watch; 


And it may alſo be gathered from this paſſage, that in 


thoſe times the uſe of the watch-word was unknown; 


becauſe Neſtor is obliged to crond ſeveral queſtions to- 


gether, before he can learn whether Agamemnon be a 
friend or an enemy. The ſhortneſs of the queſtions 
agrees admirably with the occaſion upon which they 
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* 


O ſon of Neleus, (thus the king ccjoin d //) 
pride of the Greeks, and glory of thy kind! vo 4:05 
Lo here the wretched Agamemnon ſtands 1-4 
Th' unhappy gen ral of the Grecian bands; 

Whom Jove decrees with daily cares to bend, 

And woes, that only with his life ſhall end! | 
Scarce can my knees theſe trembling limbs ſuſtaia, 100 
And ſcarce my heart ſupport its load of pain. 
No taſte of fleep theſe heavy eyes have knẽon;; 
Confus'd, and fad, L wander thus alone, 

With fears diſtracted, with no fix d deſign; 


And all my people's miſeries are mine. 105 
If ought of uſe thy waking thoughts ſuggeſt , 


(Since cares, like mine, deprive thy ſoul of reſt) - + 
Impart thy counſel, and aſſiſt thy friend  ..... 
Now let us jeh t9.the trench dene Fai ve 


were Sade; it — neceſſary that Neſtor ſhould be 
immediately informed who he was, that paſſed along 
the camp: if a ſpy, that he might ſtand upon bis guard 
if a friend, that he might, not cauſe an alarm to be 
given to the army, by multiplying queſtions. Euſtathius. 

V. 96. Lo here the wretched Agameninon ſtands ] 
Euſtathius obſerves, that Agamemnon here paints his 
diſtreſs in a very pathetical manner: while, the meaneſt 
ſoldier is at reſt, the general wanders about diſconſolate, 
and is ſaperice now in nothing ſo much as in ſorrow : 
but this ſorrow proceeds not from a baſe abject ſpirit, 
but from a generous diſpoſition; he is not anxious for 
the loſs of his own glory, but for the ſufferings of his 
people: it is a noble ſorrow, and ſprings from a com- 
mendable tenderneſs and humanity. 
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232 HOME R's 1 LI A b. book x. 
At ev'ry gate the fainting guard excite, 110 


Tir'd with the toils of day and watch of night: 


Elſe may the ſudden foe our works invade, © 
So near, and fayour'd by the gloomy ſhade, 

To him thus Neſtor. Truſt the pow'rs above, 
Nor think proud HeQor's hopes confirm'd by Jove: 115 
How ill agree the views of vain' mankind, | 
And the wiſe counſels of th* eternal mind? 
Audacious Hector, if the Gods ordain 
That great Achilles riſe and rage again, 
What toils attend thee, and what woes remain? 
Lo faithful Neſtor thy command obeys; 
The care is next our other chiefs to raiſe: 
Ulyſſes, Diomed we chiefly need; 
Meges ſor ſtrength, Oileus fam'd for ſpeed. 
Some other be diſpatch'd, of nimbler feet, 0 
To thoſe tall ſhips, remoteſt of the fleet, 
Where lie great Ajax, and the king of Crete. 5 
To rouſe the Spartan I myſelf decree; 
Pear as he is to us, and dear to thee, 


Yet muſt I tax his floth, that claims no ſhare 139 


With his great brother in his martial care: 
Him it behov'd to ev'ry chief to ſue, 
Preventing ev'ry part perform'd by you; 
For ſtrong neceſlity our toils demands, 


Claims all our hearts, and urges all our hands. 135 


To whom the king: With rev'rence we allow 
Thy juſt rebukes, yet learn to ſpare them now, 


120 
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My gen'rous brother is of gentle kind, oh 
He ſeems. remiſs, but bears a yaliant minds, Die bret 
Thro' too much def rence to ounſay/reignt r. 140 
Content to follow when we lead the war. 
But now, our ills induſtrious to prevent, 
Long ere the xeſt, he. roſe, and fought my tent. | 
The chiefs you nam'd, already, at his call, 
Prepare to meet us near the navy- wall; 145 
Aſſembling there, between the trench and gates, 1 
Near the night- guards, our choſen, council waits. 

Then none (ſaid Neſtor) ſhall his rule withſtand, 


For great examples juſtify. command. 
With that, the venerable warrior roſe; - 180 
The ſhining greaves his manly legs incloſe; 
His purple mantle golden buckles join dd. 
Wap with the ſofteſt PR e lin . | 


v. 138. he gen” rous 33 is of ele Kind 7 ; not 
memnon is every where repreſented as the greate ex- 
ample of brotherly affection; and he at all times de. 
ſends Menelaus, but never with more addreſs than now: 
Neſtor had accuſed Menelaus of ſloth; the. king 1s his 
adyocare, but pleads his excuſe only in part: he does 
not intirely acquit him, becauſe he world not contratit 
ſo wiſe a man as Neſtor 5 nor does he condemn him, 
becauſe his brother at this time was not guilty; but he 
very artfully turns the imputation of Neſtor to the praiſe 
of Menelaus; and affirms, that what might ſeem” to be 
remiſſneſs in his character, was only a deference to his 
authority, and that his ſeeming inactivity was but an 
onuillingneſs to act withont command. Eultathius. 
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Then ruſhing from his tentʒ he ſnatch'd in haſte 


His ſteely lance, that lighten'd as he paſt. 135 


The camp he travers d thiroꝰ the ſleeping croud, 
Stopt at Ulyſſes tent, and calld aloud, 5 int er 


Ulyſſes; ſudden as the voice was ſent," '- 


Awakes, ſtarts ap, and iſſues from his tent. 
What new diſtreſs, what ſudden cauſe of fright | 160 
Thus leads you wand'ring in the ſilent night? 


O prudent chief! (the Pyliar ſage replyd - 


Whatever means of fafety can be ſought, | 
Whatever counſels can inſpire our thought, 165 
Whatever methods, or to fly or ſi ht: 
All, all depend on this important nigit?: 


se heard, return'd, and took his painted ſhield: 


Then join'd the chiefs, and follow d thro' the field. 
Without his tent, bold Diomed they found, 170 
All ſheath'd in arms, his brave companions round: 
Each ſunk in ſleep, extended on the field, 


His head reclining on his boſſy ſhield. 


A woed of ſpears ſtood by, that fixt upright, | 


T3. 


Shot from their flaſhing points a quiv'ring * * 


. 174. A wood of ſpears ſtood by, etc. ] The picture 
here given us of Diomed ſleeping in his arms, with his 


folders about bim, and the ſpears ſticking uptight in 


the earth, has a near reſemblance to that in the firſt 
book of n, ch. 26. V. 7. Saul lay ſleeping within 
the trench and Fry Hear ſtuck in the ground at his bolſter 
but dbner and the people lay rand about him. 
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Book X, HOME R' ILIA D. 238 
A bull's black hide compos d the hero's bed 
A ſplendid carpet roll'd beneath his head. 
Then, with his foot, old a Ar 
The ſlumb'ring chief, and in theſe words awakes. 

Riſe, ſon of Tydeus to the brave and ſtrong 180 
Reſt ſeems inglorious, and the night. too long. 
But ſleep'ſt thou now? when from yon' hill the fore 
Hangs oer the fleet, and ſhades our walls below? 

At this, ſoft-ſlumber from his eye-lids led; 
The warrior ſaw the hoary chief, and ſaid, 183 
Wond'rous old man! whoſe ſoul no reſpite knows, 
Tho” years and honours bid thee, ſeek; repoſe... . «+; 
Let younger Greeks our ſleeping warriors wake; 
Ill fits thy age thefe toils:to-undertake., |, 11, 
My friend, (he anſwer d) gen rous is thy care, 190 
Theſe toils, my ſubjects and my ſons might bear, 
Their loyal thoughts and pious Ioves e | 
To caſe a ee 2 SRP a lice. 

bin nts . 
V. 182. From yon 1 the fr de, ete. J It 18 St 


if we would form an exact idea of the battels of Homer, 
to carry in our minds the place where the action was 
fought. It will therefore be proper to inquire where 
that eminence ſtood, upon which the Trojans encamped 
this night. | Buſtathlus is inclinable to believe it was 
Callicolone, (the ſituation of which you will find i in the 
map of Homer's battels) but it will appear from what 
Dolon ſays V. 487. (of Hector's being encamped at 
the monument of Ilus) that this eminence mult be the 
Fumulus on which that monument was braten and > 


the ad chalet rightly plains. it. 95 
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236 ROME R's IL ILA. ook Xe 
But now the laſt deſpair ſurrounds our hoſtʒ;: 
No hour muſt paſs, no moment mult be loſt,; 195 
Each ſingle Greek, in this concluſive ſtrife, A417 _ 
Stands on the ſnarpeſt edge of death ar life: 4 Tins #167 

Yet if my years th kind: regard engage, 6G {Fe 


Employ thy youth as I employ my age; „ 


succeed to theſe my cares, and rouze the reſt; 200 
He ſerves me moſt, who ſerves his oountry beſt. 
This ſaid, the hero o'er his ſhoulders flung 2 | 
A lion's ſpoils, that to his ankles hun 
Then ſeiz d his pond'rons lance, and ſtrode along. 8 
Meges the bold, with Ajax fam'd for ſpeed, 205 
The warrior rouz'd, and to the intreachments led, 
And now the chiefs approach the nightly guard 
A wakeful ſquadron, each in arms prepar'd : 


V. 194. 7 the lafl G7 pa ee. our 520.1 : 


The different behaviour of Neſtor upon the ſame occa- 
ſion, to different perſons, is worthy obſervation: | Aga», 
memnon was under a concern and dejection of. ſpirit 
from the danger of his army: to raiſe his courage, Neſtor 
gave him hopes of ſucceſs, and repreſented the, (tate of 
affairs in the molt favourable, view, But he applies him-, 
ſelf to Diomed, who is at all times enterprizing and in: 


capable of deſpair, in a far different manner: he turn, 


the darkeſt fide to him, and gives the worſt proſpect of 
their condition. This conduct (ſays Euſtathius) news 
a great deal of prudence: it is the province of wiſdom, 
to encourage the diſlieartened with hopes, and to qua- 
lify the forward courage of the daring with fears; that, 
the valour of the one may not ſink through deſpair, nor 
that of the other fly out into raſhneſs. 

v. 207. Andnow the chiefs approach the nightly guard. * 


1 


v 
a 
v 
b 


Book X. HOMER's ILTAD 237 
Th' unweary'd'watch their liſt' ning leaders keep, 


And couching cloſe, repel invading ſleep. 210 


So faithful dogs their fleecy charge maintain, 
With toil protected from the prowling train; | 
When the gaunt lioneſs, with hunger bold, 

Springs from the mountains tow'rd the guarded fold: 


It is e 8 to ** over * * 1 
and carry on the greater. Menelaus in this book was 
ſent to call ſome of the leaders: the poet has too much 
judgment to dwell upon the trivial particulars of his 
performing this meſſage, but lets us know by the ſequel 
that he had performed it. It would have clogged the 
poetical narration to have told us how Menelaus waked 
the heroes to whom he was diſpatched, and had been 
but a repetition of what the poet had fully deſcribed be- 
fore : he therefore (fays the ſame author) drops theſe 
particularities, and leaves them to be fopplied by the 
imagination of the reader. It is ſo in painting, the 
painter does not always draw at the full length, but 
leaves what is wanting to be added by the fancy of the 
beholder. 

V. 211. So faithful hg etc.] This ſimile is in al 
its parts juſt to the deſcription it is meant to Hluſtrate. 
The dogs repreſent the watch, the flock the Greeks, the 
fold their camp, and the wild beaſt that invades them, 
Hector. The place, poſture, and . are 
painted with the utmoſt life and nature. | 

Euſtathius takes notice of one particular i in this de- 
ſcription, which ſhews the manner in which their centi- 
nels kept their guard, The poet tells us, that they ate 
down with their arms in their hands. I think that this 
was not ſo prudent a method as is now uſed; it being 
almoſt impoſſible for a man that ſtands, to drop aſleep, 
whereas one that is ſeated, may eaſily be overpowered 
by the fatigue of a long watch, 
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© within the trenches, was with a deſign to encourage the 
guards, and thoſe whom he intended to fend to enter 


233 HOMER's I LIAD:. Book x. 
Thro' breaking woods her ruſtling courſe they hear; 215 
Loud, and more loud, the clamours ſtrike their, ear 
Of hounds and men; they ſtart, they gaze around, 
Watch ev'ry ſide, and turn to ev'ry ſound. 

Thus watch ' d the Grecians, cantious of ſurprize, 
Each voice, each mation, drew their ears and eyes; 220 
Each ſtep of paſſing feet increas'd th' affright; 
And hoſtile Troy was ever full in fight, _ : 
Neſtor with joy the wWakeful band ſaryey'd,. . 


And thus accoſted thro” the gloomy ſhade. 


'Tis well, my ſons! your nightly cares employ, 225 
Elſe mult our boſt become the ſcorn of Tray, 
Watch thus, and Greece ſhall live The hero ſaid; 
Then o'er the trench the following chieftains led. 
His ſon, and godlike Merion march'd behind, if 3 
(For theſe the princes to their council join d) 205 


: * 
»> 47% 


The trenches paſt, th' aſſembled kings around" Ip f 


In ſilent ſtate _- conſiſtory crown'd. 


rr 


y. 228. Then oer the trench the following chieftaing 


led.] The reaſon why Neſtor did not open the council 


the Trojan camp. It would have appeared unreaſon- 
able to ſend others over the intrenchments upon a 
hazardous enterprize, and not to have dared himſelf to 


ſet a foot beyond them. This alſo could not fail of 


inflaming the courage of the Grecian ſpies, who would 
know themſelves not to be far from aſſiſtance, while ſo 


many of the princes were palled over the an as well 


as they. Euſtathius. 


* 
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Bock x. HOMER's'ILTAD. 239 
A place there was yet undeſild with gore. 
The ſpot where Hector ſtopp'd his rage before, 
When night deſcending; from his vengeful hand, 235 
Repriev'd the relicks of the Grecian band- | 
(The plain beſide with mangled corps was ſpread, 

And all his progreſs mark'd by heaps of dead.) 
There ſate the mournful kings: when Nelens' fon */ 


The council opening, in theſe words begun. 240 


1s there (ſaid he) a chief ſo gteatly brave, 
His life to hazard, and his country ſave? 
Lives there a man, who ſingly dares to go 
To yonder re or ſeize ſome ſtragglinig wed a 


1% on en 3 


V. 241. L lace (ſaid he) a chief fo 3 1 
| Neſtor propoſes his deſign of ſending ſpies into the 
Trojan army with a great deal of addreſs: he begins 
with a general ſentence, and will not chuſe any one 


hero, for fear of diſguſting the reſt: had Neſtor named 
the perſon, he would bave paid him a complement that 
was ſure to be attended with the hazard of his life; and 


that perſon might have believed that Neſtor expoſed 
him to a danger, which his honour would not let him 


decline; while the reſt might have reſented ſuch a par- 


tiality, which would have ſeemed to give the preference 
to another before them. It therefore was wiſdom in 
Neſtor to propoſe the deſign in general terms, whereby 


all the gallant men that offered themſelves fatisfied their 
honour, by being willing to ſhare the danger with 
Diomed; and it was no diſgrace to be left behind, after 
they had offered to hazard their lives for their OA, a 


Euſtathius. 


V. 244. Or eine ſome frraggling foe?] It is worthy 
obſervation with how much caution Neſtor opens this 


deſign, and with how much courage Diomed accepts it. 
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Or favour'd by the night approach ſo near, 245 
Their ſpeech, their counſels, and defigns to hear? 

If to beſiege our navies they prepare, 

Or Troy once more muſt be the ſeat of war ! 

This could he learn, and to our peers recite, 

And paſs unharm'd the dangers of the night; 250 
What fame were his thro” all ſacceeding days, 


While Phcebus ſhines, or men have tongues to praiſe ? 


What gifts his grateful country would beſtow ? 

What muſt not Greece to her deliy'rer owe? 

A fable ewe each leader ſhould provide, 255 
With each a ſable lambkin by her fide ; 

At ev'ry rite his ſhare ſhould be increas'd, 

And his the foremoſt honours of the feaſt, 

Fear held them mute: alone, untaught to fear, 
Tydides ſpoke——The man you ſeek, is here. 260 
Thro' yon' black camps to bend my dang'rous way, 
Some God within commands, and I obey. 

But let ſome other choſen warrior join, 

To raiſe my hopes, and ſecond my deſign. 

By mutual confidence, and mutual aid, 265 
Great deeds are done, and great diſcov'ries made; 


Neſtor forms it with coolneſs, but Diomed embraces it 
with warmth and reſolution, Neſtor only propoſes that 


ſome man would approach the enemy and intercept” 


ſome ſtraggling Trojan, but Diomed offers to penetrate 
the very camp, Neſtor was afraid leſt no one ſhould 
undertake it: Diomed overlooks the danger, and pre- 
ſents himſelf, as willing to march again{t the whole army 
of Troy. Euſtathius. 


The 


Book X. HOMERS 1 1A Db. 2 
The wiſe new prudence from the wiſe acquire, 777 TV! 
And one brive herb fans another's fire ©» 
Contending leaders at the word aroſe: . 
Each gen'rous breaſt with emulation glows: 270 
So brave a taſk each Ajax ſtrove to ſhare; 
Bold Merion ſtrove; and Neſtot's valiant heir; 
The Spartan wiſh'@ the ſeconid place to gain, $6664 1 


And great Ulyſſes wiſh'd, nor wiſh'd in van. 


Then thus the king of men the conteſt ends: 275 
Thou firſt of warriors, and thou beſt of friends, 
Undaunted Diomed ! what chief to join | 


In this great enter prize, is only thin. 


Juſt be thy choice, without aMeRion made; 
To birth, or office, no reſpect be paid; 2280 
Let worth determine here. The monarch ſpake, 
And lily trembled for his brother's ſake, - | - | 


V. 280. To birth en office ns reſpeft be pai Euſta- 
thius remarks, that Agamemnon artfully ſteals away his 
brother from danger; the fondneſs he bears ts hint 


makes him think him unequal to ſo bold an entetprize, 


and prefer his fafery to his glory. He farther adds, 
that the poet intended to condemn that faulty modeſty 
which makes one ſometimes prefer a nobleman before 
2 perſon of more real worth. To be greatly born is 


ah happlneſs, but no merit; whereas perfonal yirtuesſhew 


a man worthy of that greatneſs to which he is not born. 
It appears from hence, how honourable it was of old 

to go upon theſe parties by night, or undertake thoſe 

offices which are now only the taſk of common ſoldiers. 

Gideon in the book of Judges (as Dacier obſerves) goes 

as a ſpy into the camp of Midian, though he was at that 

time general of the Iſraelites. | = 
Vor. II. X 


242 HOMER's ILIA D. Book X. 
Then thus (the Godlike Diomed rejoin'd) 

My choice declares the impulſe of my mind. 
How can I doubt, while great Ulyſſes ſtands 285 
To lend his counſels, and aſſiſt our hands? 
A chief, whoſe ſafety is Minerva's care; 
So fam'd, ſo dreadful, in the works of war: 
Bleſt in his conduct, I no aid require, | 
Wiſdom like his might paſs thro” flames of fire, 290 
In fits thee not, before theſe chiefs of fame, 
(Reply'd the ſage) to praiſe me, or to blame; 


V. 289. Bleſt in his conduct.] There required ſome 
addreſs in Diomed to make his choice without offending 
the Grecian princes; each of them might think it an 
indignity to be refuſed ſuch a place of honour, Diomed 
therefore chuſes Ulyſſes, not becauſe he is braver than 
the reſt, but becauſe he is wiſer. This part of his cha- 
racter was allowed by all the leaders of the army; and 
none of them thought, it a diſparagement to themſelves 
as they were men of yalour, to ſee the firſt place given 
to Ulyſſes in point of wiſdom. No doubt but the poet, 
by cauſing Diomed to make this choice, intended to in- 
ſinuate that valour ought always to be tempered with 
wiſdom; to the end that what is deſigned with prudence 
may be executed with reſolution, Euſtathius, 

v. 291. Ut fits thee not to praiſe me or to blame, ] The 
modeſty of Ulyſſes in this paſſage is very remarkable; 
though undoubtedly he deſerved to be praiſed, yet he 
interrupts Diomed rather than he would be a hearer of 
his own commendation. What Diomed ſpoke in praiſe 
of Ulyſſes, was uttered to juſtify his choice of him to 
the leaders of the army; otherwiſe the praiſe he had 
given him, would have been no better than flattery. 
Euſtathius. 
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Book X. HOME R's ILIAD. 243 
Praiſe from a friend, or cenſure from a foe, 

Are loſt on hearers that our merits know. © 

But let us haſte—Night rolls the hours away, 295 
The red'ning orient ſhews the coming day 
The ſtars ſhine fainter on th* ætherial plains, 

And of night's empire but a third remains, 

Thus having ſpoke, with gen'rous ardour preſt, 
In arms terrific their huge limbs they dreſt. 3cO 


Ni 205 rolls the FAN away, 5 
The Bars ſhine fainter an th ætherial plains, | 
And of night's empire but a third remains, | 
It has been objected chat Ulyſſes is guilty of a threefold 
tautology, when every word he uttered ſhews the ne- 
ceſſity of being conciſe: if the night was nigh ſpent, 
there was the leſs time to loſe in tautologies. But this 


V. 295. 


is ſo far from being a fault, that it is a beauty: Ulyſſes 


dwells upon the ſhortneſs of the time before the day ap- 
pears, in order to urge Diomed to the greater ſpeed in 
proſecuting the deſign. Euſtathius, 

y. 298. But @ third remains,] One ought to take 
notice with how much exactneſs Homer proportions his 
incidents to the time of action: theſe two books take 
up no more than the compaſs of one night; and his 
deſign could not have been executed in any other part 
of it. The poet had before told us, that all the plain 
was enlighrened by the fires of Troy, and conſequently 
no ſpy could paſs over to their camp, until they were 
almoſt ſunk and extinguiſhed, which could not be until 
near the morning. 

It is obſervable that the- poet divides the night into 
three parts, from whence we may gather, that the Gre- 
cians had three watches during the night: the firſt and 
ſecond of which were over, when Diomed and Ulyſſes 
{ct out to enter the enemy's camp. Euſtathius. | 

X 2 
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A two-edg'd faulchion Thraſymed the brave, 

And ample buekler, to Tydides ge: 

Then in a leathern helm he cas'd his head, 

Short of its creſt, and with no. plume, o erſpread: 
(Such as by youths unus d to arms, are wofnz 305 
No ſpoils enrich it, and no ſtuds adorn.) 

Next him Ulyſſes took a ſhining ſword, 

A bow and quiyer, with bright arrows ſtor d: 


V. 301. A two-ede'd faulchion Thraſymed the brave, 
etc.] It is a very impertinent remark of Scaliger, that 
Diomed ſhould not have gone from his tent without a 
ſword. The expedition he now goes upon could not be 
foreſeen by him at the time he roſe: he was awaked of 
a ſudden, and ſent in haſte to call fome of the princes: 
beſides, he went but to council, and even then carried 
his ſpear with him, as Homer pad already informed us. 


I think if ane were to —_ - OTH GOTIPAE 


„ way WIE Uil Ol caving, there 
would be more occalicn bo blame Virgil for what Scali- 


ger praiſes him, giving a ſword to Euryalus, when he had 


one before, Æn. 9. V. 303. 
v. 303. Then in a leathern helm. ] It may not de iu 
proper to obſerve how conformably to the deſign the 


poet arms theſe two heroes: Ulyſſes has a bow and ar- 


rows, that he might be able to wound the enemy at a 
diſtance, and fo retard nis flight until he could overtake 
him; and for fear of a diſcovery, Diomed is armed with 
an helmet of leather, that the glittering of it might not 
\ betray him. Euvſtathius, 


There is ſome reſemblance in this whole ſtory to that 


of Niſus and Euryalus in Virgil: and as the heroes are 


here ſacceſsful, and in Virgil unfortunate, it was per- 
haps as great an inſtance of Virgil's judgment to deſcribe 


the unhappy youth in a glitterin g helmet, which occaſion- 
ed his diſcovery, as it was in Homer to arm his ſucceſs- 
ful one in the contrary manner. 


Tt w: 
ſents 
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Book xXx. HOMER's ILIAD. 2345 
A well-prov'd caſque' with leather braces bound 
(Thy gift, Meriones) his temples crown'd;z'. - 310 
Soft wool within; without, in order ſpread, 8 
A boar's white teeth grinn'd horrid o'er his head. 

This from Amyntor, rich Ormenus' ſon, 

Autolychus by fraudful rapine won, # Wirt 
And gave Amphidamas; from him the prize 315 
Molus receiv*d, the pledge of ſocial ties; 1 
The helmet next by Merion was poſſeſs'd, 

And now Ulyſſes' thoughtful temples preſs' d. 

Thus ſheath'd in arms, the council they forſake, 

And dark thro' you oblique their progreſs take, * 


V. 309. A well-prov'd caſpue. Mr. Barnes has a 
pretty remark on this place, that it was probably from 


this deſcription, rA apnpes, that the ancient painters 


and tragic poets conſtantly repreſented Ulyſſes with the 
Pileus on his head; but this particularity could not be 
preſerved with any grace in the tranſlation, 

v. 313. This from Anyntor, etc.] The ſucceſſion of 
this helmet deſcending from one hero to another, is 
imitated by Virgil in the ſtory of Niſus and Euryalus. 


Euryalus phaleras Rhamnetis, et aurea bullis 
Cingula. Tiburti Remulo ditiſſinus olim 
Due mittit dona, hiſpitio cum jungeret abſens 
Cedicus ; ille ſus moriens dat habere nepoti: 
Poſt mortem belio Rutuli pugnaque potiti.- 


It was anciently a cuſtom to make theſe military pre · 
ſents to brave adventurers, So Jonathan in the firſt 
book of Samuel, /iript hinſe f of the robe that was upon 
him, and gave it to David; and his garments, even to his 
ſword, and his bew, and his girdle, Ch. 18. V. 4. 

X 3 


236 HOMER's TIL IAD. Bock X. 
Juſt then, in ſign ſhe favour'd their intent, 
A ltong-wing'd heron great Minerva ſent: 
This, tho* ſurrounding ſhades obſcur d their view, 
By the ſhrill clang and whiſtling wings, 0 knew. 
As from the right ſhe ſoar'd, Ulyſſes pray d, 325 
Hail'd the glad omen, and addreſs'd the maid. 
O daughter of that God, whoſe arm can wield 
Th' avenging bolt, and ſhake the dreadful ſhield ! 
O chou! for ever preſent in my way, 
Who, all my motions, all my toils furvey ! 330 
Safe may we paſs beneath the gloomy ſhade, 
| Safe by thy ſuccour to our ſhips convey'd; 
And let ſome deed this fignal night adorn, 
To claim the tears of Trojans yet unborn. | 
Then godlike Diomed preferr'd his pray'r: 335 
Daughter of Jove, unconquer'd Pallas! hear. 


y. 326. Ulyſes -Hail'd the glad omen. ] This 
paſſage ſufficiently juſtifies Diomed for his choice of 
Ulyſſes; Diomed, who was moſt renowned for valour, 
might have given a wrong interpretation to this omen, 
and ſo have been diſcouraged from proceeding-in the 
attempt. For though it really ſignified, that as the bird 
was not ſeen, but only heard by the ſound of its wings, 
fo they ſhould not be diſcovered by the Trojans, but 
perſorin actions which all Troy ſhould hear with ſorrow; 
yet on the other hand it might imply, that as they diſ- 
covered the bird by the noiſe of its wings, ſo they 
ſnould be betrayed by the noife they ſhould make in the 
Trojan army. The reaſon why Pallas does not ſend the 


dird that is ſacred to herſelf, but the heron, is becauſe 
It is a bird of prey, and denoted that ay ſhould ſpoil 


the Trojaus. Euſtathius. 
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Book x. HO M E RS ILLAD, 247 

Great queen of arms, whoſe favour Tydeus won, 

As thou defend'ſt the lire, defend the ſon. 

When on #ſopus' banks the banded pow- rs 
Of Greece he left, and ſought the Theban tow'rs, 340 

peace was his charge; receiv'd with peaceful ſhow, 

He went a legate, but return'd a foe::- 

Then help'd by thee; and coyer'd by thy ſhield, 

He fought with numbers, and made numbers yield. 


So now be preſent, oh celeſtial maid! - 245 


So ſtill continue to the race thine aid! 

A youthful ſteer ſhall fall beneath the ſtroke, 

Untam'd, unconſcious of the galling yoke, _ 

With ample forehead, and with ſpreading horns, 

Whoſe taper tops refulgent gold adorns, , .. $60 
The heroes pray'd, and Pallas from the ſkies, 

Accords their yow, ſucceeds their enterprize. 

Now, like two lions panting for the prey, wk 

With deathful thoughts they trace the dreary way, 

Thro' the black horrors of th enfanguin'd plain, 255 


Thro' duſt, thro' blood, o'er arms, and hills of lain. | 


V. 356. Thro duſt, thro bload, etc.] Xenophon (ſays 


Euſtathius) has imitated this paſſage ; but what the poet 
gives us in one line, the hiſtorian protracts into ſeveral 


ſentences, Exel Ji kant N AA, v eu, env wv yay. 


al wart xrevppurrn', etc, © When the battel was over, one 


& might behold through the whole extent of the field, the 


* ground dyed red with blood, the bodies of friends and ene- 
« mies ſtretched over each other, the ſhields - pierced, the 
« ſpears broken, and the drawn ſwors, ſome ſcattered on 


& the earth, ſome plunge! in the bodies of the ſlain, and 


1 ſome yet graſped in the hands of the ſoldiers.” 
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Nor leſs bold Hector, and the ſons of Troy, 
On high deſigns the wakeful hours employ; 
Th' aſſembled peers their lofty chief inclos'd; - 


id 


Who thus the counſels of his breaſt propos d. 360 


What glorious man, for high attempts prepar'd, 
Dares greatly venture for a rich reward? 
of yonder fleet a bold diſcov'ry make, 
What watch they keep, and what reſolves they take! 7 


H now ſubdu'd they meditate their flight, - 365 | 


And ſpent with toil negle& the watch of night? 

His be the chariot that ſhall pleaſe him moſt, 

Of all the plunder of the vanquiſh'd hoſt; 

His the fair ſteeds that all the reſt excel, 

And his the glory to have ferv'd fo well, 370 


V. 357. Nor leſs bold Hector, etc.] It is the remark 
of Euſtachius, that Homer ſends out the Trojan ſpy in 
this place in a very different manner from the Grecian 
ones before, Having been very particular in deſcribing 
the council of the Greeks, he avoids tiring the reader 
here with parallel circumſtances, and paſſes it in general 
terms. In the firſt, a wiſe old man propoſes the adven- 
ture with an air of deference; in the ſecond, a brave 
young man with an air of authority, The one pro- 
miſes a ſmall gift, but very honourable and certain; the 
other a great one, but uncertain and leſs hondtrable, 
becauſe it is given as a reward. So that Diomed and 


Ulyſſes are inſpired with the love of glory. Dolon is 


poſſeſt with a thirſt of gain: they proceed with a ſage 
and circumſpect valour, he with raſhneſs and vanity; 
they go in conjunction, he alone; they crofs the fields 
out of the road, he follows the common track. In all 


there is a contraſte that is admirable, and a moral that 


ſtrikes every reader at firſt ſight, 


Book X. HOME R's I LI A P, 249 
A yoiith there was among the tribes of Troy | 

Dolon his name, Eumedes only boy, rin 

(Five girls beſide the rev'rend herald told) 


Rieh was the ſen, in praſz, and rich. in geld; 


Not bleſt by nature with the charms of face, 375 
But ſwiſt of foot, and matchleſs in the race. 


V. 372. Dolon his name. ] It is ſcarce to be conceiv- 
ed with what conciſeneſs the poet has here given us the 
name, the fortunes, the pedigree, the office, the ſhape, 
the ſwiftneſs of Dolon. He ſeems to have been eminent 
for nothing ſo much as for his wealth, though undoubt- 
edly he was by place one of the firſt rank in Troy: 
Hector ſummons him to this aſſembly amongſt the chiefs 


of Troy; nor was he unknown to the Greeks, for Dio- 


med immediately after he had ſeized him, calls him by 
his name, Perhaps being an herald, be had frequently 


paycd between the armies in the execution of his office, 


The ancients obſerved upon this place, that it was the 
office of Dolon which made him offer himſelf to Hector. 
The ſacred character gave him hopes that they would 
not violate his perſon, ſhould he happen to be taken; 


and his riches he knew were ſufficient to purchaſe bis 
| liberty; beſides all which advantages, he bad hopes 


from his ſwiſtneſs to eſcape any purſuers. Euſtathius. 
V. 375. Net bleſt by nature with the charms of face. ' 


The original is, 


"Oc Ji ror eiJog wiv nv x&x0G, axnce roduxng. 


Which ſome ancient critics thought to include a con- 


tradiction, becauſe the man who is ill ſhaped can hardly 
be ſwift in running; taking the word «#05 as applied in 


general to the air of the whole perſon. But Ariſtotle. 
acquaints us that word was as proper in regard to the 


face only, and that it was uſual with the Cretans to call 


a man with a handſome face, ?u«dis. So that Dolon 


250 HOMER's ILIAD. Book w 
Hector! (he ſaid) my courage bids me meet 

This high atchievement, and explore the fleet : 

But firſt exalt thy ſceptre to the ſkies, © 
And ſwear to grant me the demanded prize; 380 
Th' immortal courſers, and the glitt'ring car, 

That bear Pelides thro? the ranks of war. 


might want a Rs face, and yet be well-ſhaped enough 


to make an excellent racer. Poet. c. 26. 

V. 380. Swear to grant me, etc.] It is evident from 
this whole narration, that Dolon was a man of no worth 
or courage; his covetouſneſs ſeems to be the ſole mo- 
tive of his undertaking this exploit: and whereas Dio- 
med neither deſired any reward, nor when promiſed re- 


quired any aſſurance of it; Dolon demands an oath, 


and will not truſt the promiſe of Hector; he every where 


diſcovers a baſe ſpirit, and by the ſequel it will appear, 


that this vain boaſter inſtead of diſcovering the army of 


the enemy, becomes a traitor to his own. Euſtathius 


V. 381. 7% immortal courſers, and the glitt'ring car. J 
Hector in the foregoing ſpeech promiſes the beſt horſes 


in the Grecian army, as a reward to any one who would 


undertake what he propoſed. Dolon immediately de- 


mands thoſe of Achilles, and confines the general pro- 
miſe of Hector to the particular horſes of that brave 
hero. 


There is ſomething very extraordinary in Heaor's 


taking a ſolemn oath, that he will give the chariots and 
ſteeds of Achilles to Dolon. The ancients, ſays Euſta- 


thius, knew not whoſe vanity moſt to wonder at, that 
of Dolon or Hector; the one for demanding this, or the 
other for promiſing it. Though we may take notice, 
that Virgil liked this extravagance ſo well as to imitate 


it, where Afcanivs (without being aſked) promiſes the 


horſes and armour of Turnus to Niſus, on his under- 


taking a like enterprize. 


Book xX. HOMER's ILIAD 251 
Encourag'd thus no idle ſcout I go, Mor 4 
Fulfil thy wiſh, their whole i intention Know, 1 
Ev'n to the royal tent purſue my way, 1... 16 386 
And all their counſels, all their aims betray, 

The chief then heav'd the golden ſceptre high, 
Atteſting thus the monarch of the ſky. _ 
Be witneſs thou ! an Lord of * 
Whoſe thunder ſhakes the dark aerial hall? 390 
By none but Dolon ſhall this prize be born, | 
And him alone thi immortal ſteeds adorn, 

Thus Hector ſwore : the Gods were call'd j in vain, 
But the raſh youth prepares to ſcour the plain: 
Acroſs his back the bended bow he flung, 15 395 
A wolf's grey hide around his ſhoulders hung, FFT) 
A ferret's downy fur his helmet lin'd, 
And in his hand a pointed jav'lin ſhin'd, ' 
Then (never to return) he ſought the ſhore, 


And trod the path his feet muſt tread no more. 400 


Scarce had he paſs'd the ſteeds and Trojan throng, 
(Still bending forward as he cours'd along) 
When, on the hollow way, th* approaching tread - 
Ulyſſes mark'd, and thus to Diomed. 
V, idifti „ Turnus equo, quibus ibat in armis, 
Aureus, ipſum illum, clipeum criſtaſque rubentes 
Excipiam ſarti, jam nunc tua præmia, Niſe, 


Unleſs one ſhould think the raſhneſs of ſuch a promiſe 
better agreed wich the ardour of this youthful prince, 


than with the character of an experienced warrior like 
Hector. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
ö 
ö 


252 HOME R TL 1A b. Bock X. 1 
O Friend ! I beat ſome ſtep of hoſtile feet, 465 0 
Moving this way, or haſt'ning to the fleRt; 1 
Some ſpy perhaps; to lurk beſide the main ah ] 
Or nightly pillager that ſtrips the ſlain; "Oo 1 
Yet let him paſs, and win a Itfle ſpace; 410 yy 
Then ruſh behicidhim, and prevent his pace. N 
But if too fwift of foot be flies. before, * 1 
Confine his courſe along the fleet and ſhor e, « 
| 00 
Betwixt the cimp and bim bur ſpears employ, = * 
And intercept his hop'd return to Troy. 7 
With that they ſtep'd aſide, andſtoop'd nne 5 , 415 bs 
(As Dolon paſs'd) behind a heap of dead: | s 
Along the path the foy 1 unwary flew; In 77 MN 
Soft, at juſt diltance, both the chiefs purſve. « 
So diſtant they, aud ſuch the ſpace between, 6 a j 
As when two teams of mules divide the green, 420 60 
: 2 8 5 cc 
V. 419,————S the. ſpace between, Ai men titus % 
teams of mules, etc. ] Iwonder Ruſtathius takes no notice 1 
of the manner of plowing uſed by the ancients, which * 
is deſcribed in theſe verſes, and of which we have the 66 
beſt account from Dacier. She is not ſatisfied with the Nh 
explanation given hy Didymos, that Homer meant the 4 
ſpace which mules by their ſwiftneſs gain upon oxen, >] 
that plow. in the. fame field. The Grecians: (ſays 60 
6 ſhe) did not plow in the manner now in uſe. They & 
& firſt broke up the ground with oxen, and then plowed 
&« it more lightly with mules. When they employed co 
tuo ploughs in a field, they meaſured the ſpace they. m 
e could plow in a day, and ſet their ploughs at the two of 
ce ends of that ſpaze, and thoſe plonghs proceeded to- 7 
c ward each other. This intermediate ſpace was con- me 
5 ſtantly fixed, but leſs in proportion for two prongs w/ 
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(To whom die Mu Ine (ares of land d) 


Now Dolan lining heard them as they pat; 


Hector (he thought) had ſent, and check d his xs 


Till ſcarce at diſtance of « js hto ww m, 475 
No . perecto d · the for; © 


« of oxen an for ths f mules; wrt oxen 2 


© ſlower, and toi more tit & field chat has not been yet 
6 turned up . whereas mules are naturally frriſter, and 
make greater {peed that — already had 
the firſt plowing. Tae believe that what Ho- 
„ mer calls-#idp#, is the pure left by the buſbandmen 
% between two: of mules which till the fame 
« field: and as this, ſpace was ſo much the greater in a 


| © field already plow . he adds what he ſays of 


„ mules, that they are ſwifter and fitter to glve the ſe- 
«© cond plowing than oxen, and therefore diſtingviſhes 
< the ſield ſo plowed hy the, 5 50 of deep, xtc Bafaing! 

for that ſpace was certain of ſo many acres or perche 
« and always larger than in afield as yet untilled; whic 
<. being beavier and moteidifficule, required che interosl 
to be ſo much the leſs between two ploughs of oxeny 
4 becauſe they could not diſpatch ſo much work. Ho- 
% mer could not have ſerve himſelf of a juſter com- 
pariſon for a thing that paſſed in the fields; at the 
fame time he ſhews. his experience in the art of a- 
< griculture, and gives his verſes àa moſt apreeable or- 
© nament; as indeed all the images eee e this art 
are pecuſiariy entertauing .?“ 

bis manner of meaſuring a ſpaee of around by a 
compariſon from plowing, ſeems to have-been cuſto- 
mary in thoſe times, from that paſſage in the firſt bock 
of Samuel, ch. 14. V. 14. And the firſt ſluug lter which 
Jonathan qud his ar mourrbearer made, was deut twenty 
men, within as it were half a fiurau of an: acre-of land, 
which a yoke of oxen might plow, 

Vor. II. Y 
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254 1 0 M E R= 1 LI AD. Bock x. 
As when two ſleilful hounds the lev'ret Wund. 
Or chaſe thro', woods opſcure ihe trembling bind 
Now loſt, pow ſeep, they intercept his van 
And from the herd ſtill turn the flying prey: 430 
So. faſt, and with ſuch fears the Trajan f.:; 
So cloſe, fo conſtant, the bold Greeks purſue. 43031 004%. 
Now almoſt on the fleet the daſtard falls 
And mingles, with the, guards that, watch the walls; IF 
When brave Tydides ſtopp'd4.a gen rous thought 435 
(Inſpir'd by Pallas) in his boſom wrought, 
Leſt on the foe, ſome, forward, Greek. n 44 we 
And ſnatch, the, glory from-his;lifted- lance. 
Then thus aloud; Whoe'er thoꝑ art; remain; 
This jav'lin 4 elſe ſhall, fx thee to NG: 1. 24 8 
He ſaid, and high in air the weapon caſ, 
Which wilful err'd, and o'er his ſhoulder pal, pe 
Then fix'd i in earth, . Againſt, the; trembling word... 
The wretch ood wehre, ned aud hood: 
& ſudden palſy ſeiz'd his turning head; = 
His looſe Meth chatter d, and his JF feds. klo aA 


. 444. — ar he beten ü ber here 
gives us a very lively picture of a perſon in the utmoſt 
agonies of ſear: Dolon's ſwiftneſs forſakes him; and he 
ſtands ſhackled by his cowardiee. The very words ex- 
preſs the thing he deſeribes by the broken turn of the 
Greek verſes. And ne me it 15 aimed at in tlie 
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Bo K HOM E RSO FD PAD! aff 
The panting warfiors ſelze him as he ftünds , 
And with unmanly tears Ins Hſe demands. 
O ſpare my youth, and for the breath Lowe, 
Large giſts of price my father halt beſtos : : 45 
Vaſt heaps of braſs ſhall in Four ſhips be tod, 
And ſteel welle temper d, aud refulgent gold. 
To whom Ulyſſes made this wiſe reply; ite 4 (4? 
Who&er thou art, be · bold) not fat to die. 
What moves the; ſay: when ſleep has clos d the ſight, 455 
To roam the ſilent ſelds ĩn dead of night 
Cam'ſt thou the ſecrets of our cimp to find. 
By Hector prompted or thy daring mind? n 
Or art ſome wreteh by hopes of plunder led, 
Thro' beaps of carnage, to deſpoil the dead? 465 
Then thus pale DBolon with a fearful loo, 
(Still, as he ſpoke;'his limbs with horror ſuo hb) 
er I came by Hector words deceiy dj); 
Much did he promiſt; raſnty I believ d:: 
Na leſs a bribe than great Achilles' ear, ole 1465” 
__ thoſe * _ _ . the rex of "Oy | 


0 4546 Be bel err ; 70⁰ FREY iow idGreatle' 
what. caution the poet here uſes in reſerence to Dolon+ 
Ulyſſes does not make bim any promiſes of life, but on- 
ly bids him very artſully not to think of dying: To that 
when Diomed kills him, he was not guilty: of a breach 
of promiſe, and the ſpy was deceived rather by the art 
and ſubilety of Ulyſſes, than by his falſnood. Dolon's 
underſtanding ſeems intirely to be diſturbed by bis fears; 
he was ſo cautions as not to believe a friend juſt before 
without an oath, but here he truſts an mee 
much as a promiſe Ruftathiugy 7 oc Ions noi) 
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2039: HOM R˙ IE NAD BEN. 
Not diſtant far, ie: higher on the land, 30 
The Lycian, Myſian, and Monis band, 
And Phrygia's harſe by. Thymbras ancient wall; 
The FThracians utmoſty and ac part ſrom al. 
Theſe Troy but. lately to her ſuceour won, 204436 
Led on by Rheſus, greati Eioneus ſon - Jg 
I ſaw his cout ſers in proud triumph go, 
Swift as the wind and white.as) winter now: 324% 
Rich ſilver plates his ſhining-gar/infold; i 1! - 417 
Vis ſolid: arms, refulgent, flame with gold z: 
No mottal ſboulders ſuit: the glorions load, © 310 
Celeſtial P anoply, a0 ges God} It be aift” 
Let me, unhappy, to yobr fleet he bonn 
Or leave me here, weaptive Rao 44. 
In cruel chains; till your return reveal Ga! 


The truth or fallhood of the 1 news tell, 1 9 ns 
Tobin Today wh aghowy mms, Etter FIAT: 


2 dhe wie fills I if 49! 5 
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Tori motudrovely-aby;aowr ferſeis- life. dad Tis 
Or that again or camps those may t exptore?... 2 
No once la traitor, thou. betray/ſt ho hon, | 4 5 

. Sterply beſpoke) ant as ghe weetch prepar'd Fn * 
With humble Mandilhineiweonſoli this board do {4 £35 00 
Like Tghtoing bein the! wat er f lebich & "fe 82 n 


285 4 151110 flew, i 7! 

rene ee and euts the — te; . 
u e XN A. Gd: win: rac Nr 
ens. Heyden e 1555 it may ſeem a piee of, 


8 5 in iomedtto kil a ne, the very get 
of ſupplicating for merci a Ayr, that ib 
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The head, yetlpeaking,,mutter'd; as t fell AA 
The furry helmet from his brow they tens, 
The wolf's grey hide, dh unbended bo and ſpenr: 
Theſe great Myſſes liking to the Ries, 330 
To fav ring Pallas dedicates te prize. * 71 Dacngd/ 
Great queen of amo l geceive this holtile ſpoil, 10 
And let the Fhesciaa ſteeds xewand ur tail - 8 
Thee firſt of alt the beay'nly hoſt we praiſe z at Tf? 
O ſpeed our laboute, and direct our wn! 33 
This ſaid, the ſpoily-with dropping gote deſue d); 
High on a ſpreading tamariſle he plag dz; 
Then heap'd wich reeds and gather d boughs.the plains 
To guide their fooiſteps to the place again. met GA 


Throꝰ the ſtill night they croſs the devious fields, 84 


süpp'ry with blood, o'er arms and heaps of ſhields, 
Arriving where the Thracian ſquadrons lay. 
And eas d in ſleep the labours of the day, lid N 
Rang d in three lines they view the proſtrate hand- 
The hotſes yo d heſide each watrior ſtand 345 
Their arms in order on the ground reclin dl,, 
Throꝰ the brown ſhade the fulgid weapons ſnin d 
Amidlt lay Rbeſus, ſirotch d in ſieep profound, 41112 & 
And the W $43 his chariot bound. 
denn itt tele, h 3 ebb ting ies . 


was HT WER . 3 6 
had deferred his death, he might have cried out to the 
Trojans, who hearing his * w have bow W 
1 TOR U oj | 
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26 HOM E R' LTA] Bock x. 
The welcome fight Ulyſſes firſt deſcries, 1am 550 
And points to Diomed the tempting prize. 
The man, the courſers, and the car behold# ! 
Deſcrib d by Dolon, wich the arms of gold 
Now, brave Tydides ! now thy courage try 


1 
n 


Or if thy ſoul aſpire to ſiereer deeds s 
Urge thou the ſlaughter, While 1 ſeize the ſteede. 

Pallas (this faid) her hero's boſom wurmws 

Breath'd in his heart, and ſtrung his nervous amo: 
Where er he paſs d, a purple ſtream pour ſu'd; Ain. 560 
His thirſty ſaulchion, fat with hoſtile bloed. 

HBath'd all his ſwotſteps; dy'd the fields with gore; 
And r 9 eee 809 0 
80 the grim lion, from his nightly den, 

O'erleaps the fences, and invades the pen; 365 
On ſheep or goats, reſiſtleſs in his way, %, gain. 

He falls, and foaming rends the guardleſs prey: 
Nor ſtopp'd the fury of his vengeful hand, 
Till twelve lay breathleſs of the Thracian band. 

Ulyſſes following, as his part'ner ſle v, 58 
Back by the foot each ſlaughter'd warrior dre v; 5 
The milk-white' eourſers ſtudibus to conv ey 
Safe to the ſhips, he wiſely clear d the w- | 
Leſt the fierce ſteeds, not yet to battels bred, 
Should ſtart, and tremble at the heaps of dead. . 
Now twelve diſpatch'd, the monarch Laſt they ſound; 


1064 ia 


Approach the chariot, and the ſteeds antye 53 


Tydides laulebion fix d him to the ground. bitug ad 
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Book X. n HOM E R's, EAD a2 
Juſt then a deathful dream Minerva ſenty,!. anfoaiow r 
A warlike form appear d before/his tent, 216: ER 
Whoſe viſionary ſteel his boſom tors: att 380 
So dream'd mn Sch 
Ulyſſes now; the now ſteeds detgins, £ 
And leads eee ee n 50 
Theſe, with his bow unbent, he laſh d. along 
(The ſcourge forgot, on Rheſus” charies Hung. 0c 4 
Then gave his ſriend the ſignal / to xetires!. Iden s d 
But him, neu dangers, new atehievemen ashes 1 
Doubtful he ſtood, or with his recking blade 
To ſend more heroes to th inſernal ſhade nn t 6 
Drag off the car where Rhefus' armour; l 490 
Or heave with manly force; and lift WC a mot nA 
While unreſalv'd the ſan; of, T ydeus nde, . 27 
Pallas appears, and thus her chief commands, &182(15 Q 
Enough, my ſong from farther laughter ceaſe, 0 
Regard thy, ſaſety, and depart in peace 1 
Haſte to the ſhips, the gotten ſpoils enjay, botott 10M 
Nor Wee e of, Trog. 


. 578. 7 thin a dedthfal e Mineros "fat. 7 a 
All the ances of this action; the 'nifht;/ Rheſus 
buried in a profound ſleep, and Demed with: abe ſword; 
in his hand ing over the bead of | that prince, fur 
viſhed Homer with the idea of this fiction, which repre- 
ſents Rheſus dying faſt aſleep; and as ĩt were beholding 
his. enemy ia a dream plunging a ſword into his boſom. 


This image is very natural, for a man in this condition 
awakes no farther than to * confuſedly what environs 
him, and to think Nr nn ar p- r 
ſtathius, Dacieer. 78 | 


26 HOMERS IL TA DI Bob K. 
The voice divine confeſs'd the martial maid; 
In haſte he mounted, and her word obey d, 
The courſers fly before Ulyſſes bow , 6086 
Swift as the wind, and white as winter · now] 
Not unobſerv'd they paſs'd: the God of light 
Had watch'd his Troy and mark'd Minherva's flight, } 
Saw Tydeus' ſon with heav'nly ſuecout bleſt. 
And vengeful anger ſilld his ſacred breaſt: 605 
Swift to the Trojan camp deſcends the po wr, 
And wakes Hippocoon in the morning hour, 
(On Rheſus? {ide accuſtom'd to attend, 
A faithful kinſman, and inſtructive friend) 
He roſe, and ſaw the field deform'd api wk 610 
An empty ſpace where late the courſers ſtood. 
The yet- warm Thracians panting on rc 1 
For each he wept; but for his Rheſus moſt: 
Now while on Rheſus' name he ealls in van, 


The. gath'ring tumult ſpreads o'er all tbe plein; +04 61g] 


On heaps the Trojans'ruſh; with wild affrigbt; 
And wond'ring view the ſlaughters of the on, 3 $98 

- Meanwhile the chiefs, arriving at the ſhade , >" 
Where late the ſpoils of Hector's ſpy were-daid, 2 3 i 


Viyſſes opp'dz to bim Tydides bete | 20! 
The trophy, dropping yet with, Dolon's gore: NE 
Then mounts again; again their nimble feet 1 
The collrſers ly, and thunder tow'rds the fleet,” | 101 


5 coy. And wakes Hippozom 1? Apollo 10 10 the. 
Trojans is only an allegory to imply that the light of { 
the morning awakened them. Euſtathius. 4 1 
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old Neſtor firſt perceiv d th approaching ſound, 
Beſpeaking thus the Grecian peers around. 1 825 
Methinks the noiſe of trampling ſteeds I hear, 
Thick'ning this way, and gath'ring on my ear; 
perhaps ſome hotſes of the Frojan breed 9A 
(So may; ye Gods! my pious hopes ſucceed) 
The great Tydides and Ulyſſes bear, 630 
Return'd triumphant with this prize of waer. 
Vet much. I fear (ah may that fear be vain) 
The chiefs out · number d by the Trojan train: 
Perhaps, ev'n now purſu'd, they ſeek the ſhore; _ 
Or oh! perhaps thoſe heroes are no more. 635 
- Scarce had he ſpoke, when lo the chiefs appear, 
And ſpring to earth; the Greeks diſmiſs their ſear: 
With words of friendſhip and extended hands 
They greet the Kings; and Neſtor firſt demands: 

y. 624. Old Neftor firſt percer?t eto. ] It may with 
an appearance of reaſon be aſk-d; whence it could be 
that Neſtor, whoſe ſenſe of hearing might be ſuppoſed. 
to be impaired by his great age, ſhould be the firſt per- 
ſon among ſo many youthful warriors who hears the 
tread of the horſes feet at a'diſtance ? Euſtathivs anſwers, 
that Neſtor had a particular concern for the ſafety of 


Diomed and Ulyſſes on this occaſion, as he was the per- 


ſon who, by propoſing the undertaking, had expoſed 
them to a very ſignal danger; and conſequently his ex - 
traordinary care for their ' preſervation, did more than 


} fupply the diſadvantage of his age. This agrees very 
Fa well with what immediately follows; for the old man 
% breaks out into a tranſport at the aht of ihem, and in 
* a wild ſort of joy aſks ſome queſtions, which could not 
0 have proceeded from him, but while he was under that 


happy ſurprize. Euſtathius. 


= HOMER II T4 B. be Bo 
Say thbu, WE prarfev Hy our Hoft proclum, 60 T 
Th ou living glory of tu E e N din A 
By 
H 


Say whence theſe-edurlers ) by wat chance beſto d, 


| The ſpoil of ſbes or pre b &νννDWW] 0m F! 
g Not thoſe fait Reeds Ie Fidtant and 5 yr 


That draw the bürting chariot of the day. ND 645 T 
| Old as I am, to age T corn to yield d I U St 
| And daily mivgl&in the tartiarmlgy 0h nm of T 
8 But ſure n bee uteebfterg bre w Mb. 3d 7. 
Like theſe, conſpievous throꝰ the tanks of HR:. A1 
| Some, God; I deeni;*cotiferr the aofibis prize” 666 | Bu 
| F IE ; F FC PTR a 
| | 9 ye are, bee Wo AT Hi 
| Fer "her vimwkey tpn Vie 51 pee 
Father! not fo, (age Tthaces refotivdy ):): T 
The gifts of heav'n are of à nobler kind.: (208 T! 
| Of Thracian lineags are the Reeds ye vier, 5 TI 
| Whoſe boſtile king the braye T'ydides | flew; * 49 50 * 
| Sleeping be, dy'd, with. all his guards. aropnd,,. r a9 Sa 
And rwebve . * gaping: 0x 2 — col 
| 2 en, 13 go ("UP the 
* Tha wg a 3 . ma 
| v. 656. Of Thracian lineage; 8 10 1 obſervable, | 
ſays Euſtathius, that Homer in this place upravels the W 
ſeries of this night's exploits, and inverts-the-order-of cit 
| the former narration. This is partly oocaſioned by a ne · rio 
| ceſſity of Neſtor's inquiries, and partly to relat&the ſame ſal 
| thing in a different way; that. be might not tire the bu! 
reader with an exact repetition of what he knew before. ent 
| V. 659. Ani twelge' be/ide, etc.] How comes it to dy 
paſs that the poet ſhould here call Dolon the thirteenth! a 0 
that was lain, whereas he had already. numbered up tl 


: 
# 
| 
} 
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thirteen 
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Theſe other ſpoils fram conquer d Dolon came, 660 
A wretch, whoſe ſwiftneſs was his only fame, + 
By Hector ſent our forces to explore, 

He now lies headleſs ahaha. 1 Lak 
Then o'er, the trench the bounding courſers flew; 
The joyful Greeks with loud acclaim purſue. 665 

Strait to Tydides“ high pavilion born, 
The matchleſs ſteeds his ample ſtall adorn: "IS Fs 
The neighing.courſers their new fellows greet, _ 
And the full racks are heap d with gen'rous wheat. 
But Dolon's armour, to his ſhips convey d, 670 
High on the painted ſtern Ulyſſes laid, 7 
A trophy deſtin d to the blue-ey'd 5 7'o FE 
New n ot. 'A 
They cleanſe their bodies in the neighb'ring main; 
Then in the poliſh'd bath, refreſh'd from toil, 675 
Their joints they ſupple with diſſolving oil, 


thirteen beſides him? Euſtathius anſwers, that he men- 
tions Rheſus by himſelf, by way of eminence. Then 
coming to recount the Thracians, he reckons twelve of 
them; fo that taking Rheſus nnn Dolon will 
make the thirteenth. 

v. 674. They cleanſe their bebe in the main, etc.] 
We have here a regimen. very aprecable to the ſimpli- 
city and auſterity of the old heroic times, Theſe war- 
riors plunge into the ſea to-waſh themſelves; for the 
ſalt water is not only more-purifying than any other, 
but more corroborates the nerves. They afterwards 
entcr into a bath, and rub their bodies with oil, which 
by ſoftening and moiſtening the fleſb prevents too great 


a diſſipation, and reſtores the . 2 02 Euſta- 
tl jus. 
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266 HOMER's ILIA PD. Bock x. 
In due repaſt indulge the genial hour, 

And ſirſt to Pallas the libations pour: 

They lit, rejoicing in her aid divine, 

And the crown'd goblet foams with floods of wine. 689 


V. 677. In due repaſt, etc, ] It appears from hence 
with what preciſeneſs Homer diſtinguiſhes the time of 
theſe actions. It is evident from this paſſage, that im- 
mediately after their return, it was day- light; that be- 
ing the time of taking ſuch a repaſt as is here deſcribed. 

I cannot conclude the notes to this book without ob- 
ſerving, that what ſeems the principal beauty of it, and 
what diſtinguiſhes it among all the others, is the liveli- 
neſs of its paintings: the reader ſees the moſt natural 
night ſcene in the world; he is led ſtep by ſtep with the 
adventurers, and made the companion of all their ex- 
pectations, and uncertainties, We ſee the very colour of 
the ſky, know the time to a minute, are impatient while 
the heroes are arming, our imagination ſteals out after 
them, becomes privy to all their doubts, and even to 
the ſecret wiſhes of their hearts ſent up to Minerva. 
We are alarmed at the approach of Dolon, hear his 
very footſteps, aſſiſt the two chiefs in purſuing him, and 
ſtop juſt with the ſpear that arreſts him. We are per- 
fectly acquainted with the ſituation of all the forces, 
with the figure in which they lie, with the diſpoſition 
of Rheſus and the Thracians, with the poſture of his 
chariot and horſes. The marſhy ſpot of ground where 
Dolon is killed, the tamariſk, or aquatic plants upon 
which they hang his ſpoils, and the reeds that are heap- 
ed together io mark the place, are circumſtances the 
moſt p:Fureſ7ue imaginable. And though it muſt be 
owned, that the human figures in this picce are excel- 
lent, and diſpoſed in the propereſt actions; I cannot 
but confeſs my opinion, bat the chief unf of it is 
in the proſpect, a finer than which v was never drawn by ; 
any pencil, | 
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THE ARGUMEN r. 1 


The third battel, and the acts of Agamemnon. 


AGAMEMNO9N having armed hinſelf, leads the 
Grecians 19 battel: Hector prepares the Trajaus to re- 
ceive them; while Fupiter, Juno, and Minerva give 
the ſignals of war, Ag ame non bears all before him; 
and Hector is commanded by Jupiter (who ſends Iris for 
that purpoſe) to decline the engagement, until the king 
Fall be wounded and retire from the field, He then 
males a great ſlaughter of the enemy: Ulyſſes and Dio- 

med put a ſlop to him for a time; but the latter being 
wounded by Paris, is obliged to deſert his companion, 
wha is encompaſſed by the Trojans, wounded, and in the 
utmoſt danger, until Menelaus and Ajax reſcue him, 
Hector comes againſt Ajax, but that hero alone, oppoſes 
multitudes, and rallies the Greezs. Jn the mean- time 
Machaon, in the ather wing of the army, i. pierced with 
an arrow by Paris, and carried from the fight in Ne- 
ſtor*s chariot. Achilles (who overlooked the action from 
his ſhip) ſent Patroclus to inquire which of the Greeks 
was wounded in that manner? Neftar entertains him in 
his tent with an account of the accidents of the day, and 
a long recital of ſome former wars which he remembered, 
tending to put Patroclus upon perſuading Achilles to 
fight for his countrymen, or at leaſt to permit him to do 
it, clad in Achilles's armour, Patraclus in bis return 

2 2 
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meets Eurypylus alſo wounded, ond. Ml him in * V 

diſtreſs. nos 1 m QHzSE | T 
Thit bock opens with the eight - twentieed da if the 

.. p2em; and the ſame day, . with its various ations and hi 

__ adventures, is extended through the twelfth, thirteenth, 1 

feurteenth, fifteenth, ſixteenth, ſeventeenth, aud part of oh 

the etghteenth. books, aden! * in 1 ound near th 

; #he monument of las. . 1. 2 pl 

W. 


HE ſaffron morn, with early bluſhes fredd, 
Now roſe refulgent from Tithonus” bed; 


| Tt 
With new: born day to gladden mortal ſight, of 
And gild the courts of heav'n with e . f m 
: hi. 

As Homer's invention is in akin more wonder- ra, 
ful, than in the great variety of characters with which bl. 
his poems are diverſified, ſo his judgment appears 'in' fir 
nothing more exact, than in that propriety with which fei 
each character is maintained, But this exactneſs muſt for 
be collected by a diligent attention to his conduct through he 
the whole: and when the particulars of each character me 
are laid together, we ſhall find them all proceeding from he 
the ſame temper and diſpoſition of the perſon. If this del 
obſervation be neglected, the poet's conduct will loſe: £01 
much of its true beauty and harmony: his 
I fancy it will not be unpleaſant to the W to try 
conſider the picture of A gamemnon, draun by ſo ma- the 
ſterly a hand as that of Homer, in its full length, after wa 
having ſeen him in ſeveral views and lights ſince the an 
beginning of the poem. 
He is a maſter of policy and ſtratagem, and maintains: ou 

a good underſtanding with his council; which was but ſee 
neceſſary, conſidering how many different, independent wa 
nations and intereſts be had to manage: he feems fully the 
conſcious of his own ſuperior authority, and always 
knows the time when to exert it: he is perſonally very der 


valiant, but not without ſome mixture of ſierceneſs: Wa 


Book XI. HOMERS ILIA D. . 
When baleful Eris, ſent by jove's command. 


The n of diſcord blazing i in her band, a TY N 
highly reſendful” of the Where done 3 An even 
more than Menelaus Himſelf: warm both in his paſſions 
and affections, particularly | in the love he bears his bro- 
ther. In ſhort, he is (as Homer himſelf in another 
place deſcribes him) both a good king, and a great 
warrior. 
Ae Bevixtd; WR; apap; anker 


01 — 


It is very ' obſervable 1 hero riſes in the "Mr 
of the reader as the poem advances: it opens wirft 
many circumſtances very much to the diſadvantage of 
bis character; he inſults the prieſt of Apollo, and out- 
rages Achilles: but in the ſecond book he grows ſenſi- 
ble of the effects of his raſhneſs, and takes the fault in- 
rirely upon himſelf: in the fourth he ſhews himſelf a 
ffeilful eommander, by exhorting, reproving, and per · 
forming all the offices of a good general: in the eighth 
he is deeply touched by the ſufferings of his army, and 
makes all the peoples calamities his ow]: in the ninths 
he endeayours to reconeile himſelf to Achilles, and con- 
deſcends to be the petitioner, becauſe itis for the public 
good: in the tenth finding thoſe endeavours ineffectual; 
his concern keeps him the whole night awake, in con- | 
triving all poſſible methods to aſſiſt them: and now in 
the eleventh as it were reſolving; himſelf to ſupply the 
want of Achilles, he grows prodigioully in his een 
and performs; wonders in bis ſingle perſon. 

Thus we ſee Agamemnon continually. winning vpow: 
our eſteem, as we grow acquainted with him; 1a that he 
ſeems to be like that goddeſs the poet deſcribes, ho 
was low at the firſt, but riſing by en at af reaches 
the very heavens. 

V. 5. When ba'eful Eris, ete.] With: wir a won- 
derſul ſublimity does the pour begin this book ! he a+ 
wakens the reader's curioſity, and ſaunds an alarm tw 
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20 HO MFE R's 1 L TA D. Bock x. 
Thro' the redſkies her bibody fign' extends, 

And urapt in tempelts, oer the fleet deſcends.” 

High on Ulyſſes bark, her horrid ſtand 4 * 
She took, and thunder'd chte“ the ſeas and land. 10 
Ev'n Ajax and Achilles heard theTound; > > | 
Whoſe ſhips; remote, che guarded navy bound. 
Thence the black fury thro” the Grecian throng 

With horror founds the loud Orthian ſong's 11 

The navy ſhakes, and at the dire alarm 15 
Each boſom boils, each warrior ſtarts to arms. 
No more they ſigh, inglorious to return, 
But breathe revenge, and for the combate burn. 


4 © 
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the approving battel. Wi ith' what. 8 Fo 
he uſher in the deeds of Agamemnon He ſeems for. a 
while to have loſt all view of the main battel, and lets 
the whole action of the poem ſtand ſtil}, to attend the 
motions of this ſingle hero. Inſtead of: a herald, he 
brings down a goddeſs to inflame the army ;- inſtead of 
a trumpet, or ſuch warlike muſic, Juno and Minerva 
thunder over the field of battel: 5. rains down drops 
of blood, and averts his eyes from fach a ſcene of horrors, 
By the goddeſs Eris is meant that ardour and impa- 
tience for the battel which now inſpired the Grecian ar- 
my: they who juſt before were almoſt in deſpair, now 
burn for the fight, and pap ee en Ent- 
khius. | 
E Orthian a 01 This i is a kind yy an Odaic 
ſong, invented and ſung on purpoſe to fire” the ſoul to 
noble deeds in war. Such was that of Timotheus before 
Alexander the Great, which had ſuch an influence upon 
him, that he leaped from his ſeat, and laid rv on his 
arms. Euſtathius. 
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Boo XI. HO M E R's ILTAD 2 
The king of men his hardy hoſt inſpires D T 
With loud command „ 125 7 20 


- Himſelf firſt roſe, himſelf before the reſt} e no gik 


His mighty limbs in radiant armour dreſt. Joos ole 
And firſt he cas'd-his manly legs around. 1s #5 A N 
In ſhining greayes, with, filver buckles, hound: 
The beaming euiraſs next adorn'd his brealt, N 
The ſame which once king Qinyras poſſeſts 
(The fame of Greece and her aſſembled hoſt 
Had reach'd that monarch on the Cyprian coaſt; 4 
Twas then the friendſhip of the chief to gain, 
This glorious giſt he ſent, nor ſent in vain.) 30 
Ten rows of azure ſteel the work infold, 

Twice ten of tin, and twelve of ede. * 


2 Three glite'ring dragons to the gorget td, ltcs 54 


V ots T, 07 


Whoſe imitated, ſcales againſt the ſkies pe 
Reflected various light, and arching n 15 
Like A ec beet. A7 *. 


. 


pol 


Plc da as bene e man — the lies.) 170 
5. 26. * 7 e It is probable this 1 of | 


Cinyras; king of Cyprus, alludes to a true hiſtory ; and 
what makes it the more ſo, is, that this iſland was fa- 
mous for its mines of ſeveral metals. Euſtathius. 


V. 35. Arching - bow'd, etc,] Euſtathius, obſerves, 


that the poet intended to repreſent the bending figure 


of theſe ſerpents as well as their colour, by comparing 
them to rainbows. Dacier obſerves here how cloſe a 


parallel this paſſage of Homer bears to that in Geneſis, 


where God tells Noah, [have ſet my bow inthe clouds, that 
it may be fir a ſignof the covenant between, me and * earth, 


/ 
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A radiant baldric o'er his ſhoulderity/d, 14 (oo! 7 
Saſtain'd the ſword that glitter d at his ſides 1:5: 30 
Gold was the hilt, a ſilver ſheath encas dead 
The ſhining blade, and golden hangers grac dt. 
His buckler's mighty orb was next diſplay d. 
That round the warrior caſt a dreadful ſhade; 1 
Ten zones of braſs its ample brim ſurround, 48 
And twice ten boſſes the bright eonvex crown'd d: 
Tremendous Gorgon frown'd upon its field, 

And circling terrors fill'd th? expreſſive ſnield : 
Within its concave hung a ſilver thong, 
On which a mimic ſerpent creeps along,, 30 
His azure length in eaſy waves extends 
Till in three heads th* embroider'd- monſter end. 


nw I) if % '”  - WH 


Laſt o'er his brows his fourfold helm he plac'd, 85 

With nodding horſe · hair formidably orac'dy _ g | c 
And in his hands two ſteely jawlins wields, 55 v. 
1 hat blaze to heav'n, and lighten all the delle. | 8 = 
That inſtant Juno, and the martial maid i 41 > 

In happy thunders promis d Greece their i od ante if 
High o'er the chief they claſh'd their arms in air, P9126 D 
And leaning from the clouds, expect the War. p | 60 w 
- Clole to the limits of the trench and mound, Sting, th 
The fiery courſers to their chariots bonn io 
The ſquires reſtrain d The ſoot, with thoſe who wield. 3 
The 1 1 ruſh forward to the field. pl 
v. 63. The foot, which theſe who: wield The lighter 4 
urms, ruſb forward.] Here we ſee the order of battel is de 


inverted, and oppoſite to that which Neſtor propoſed in ſt: 
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To ſecond theſe, in-eloſe array combin d, 65 
The ſquadrons ſpread their ſable'wings behind. 
Now ſhouts and tumults wake the tardy fun, 
As with the light the warriors tolls begunnn. 
Ev'n Jove, whoſe thunder ſpoke his wrath, diſtill d 
Red drops of blood o er all the fatal ſiejd/ 70 
The woes of men unwilling to ſurvey/ 10 nod T 
And all the ſlaughters that muſt ſtain the dax. 

Near Ilus? tomb in order rang d around, 
The Trojan lines poſſeſs d the riſing ground, 
There wiſe Polydamas and Hector ſtood; 1 + - 75 
XAneas, honour'd as a guardian Gd ꝛßi8 
Bold Polybus, Agenor the divine 
The brother wee nen ki 


the fourth book: for it is "—_ cavalry which i is there ; 
ſuſtained by the infantry; here the infantry by the ca- 


valry- But to deliver my opinion, I believe it was the 


nearneſs of the enemy that obliged Agamemnon to 
change the diſpoſition of the battel: he would break 
their battalions with bis infantry, and compleat their 
defeat by his cavalry, which ſhould fall upon the flyers.” 
Dacier. | 

v. 70. Red drops of blood.) Theſe prodigies, with 
which Homer embelliſhes his poetry, are the ſame with 
thoſe which hiſtory | relates not as ornaments, but. as 


truths. Nothing is more common in hiſtory, than 


ſnowers of blood, and philoſophy gives us the reaſon of 
them: the two battels which dad been fought on the 
plains of Troy, had ſo drenched them with blood, th at 
a great quantity of it might be exhaled in vapours, and 


carried into the air, and being there condenſed, fall 


down again in dews and drops of the ſame colour. Eu- 
ſtathius. See notes on Ji. 16. V. 560. 
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With youthful Acamas, whoſe beauteous face, 

And fair proportion, match'd th' etherial race 80 

Great Hector, cover d with his ſpacious ſhield. 

Plies all the troops, and orders all the field. 

As the red ſtar now ſhows his ſanguine fires 

Thro' the dark clouds, and now in night retires; 

Thus thro? the ragks/appear'd: the Godlike man, 85 

Plung'd in the rear, or blazing in the van z 

While ſtreamy ſparkles, reſtleſs as he flies, 

Flaſh from his arms as light'ning from the ſkies. 

As ſweating reapers in ſame wealthy field, . 7 
Rang'd in two des weapons wield, 99 


y. 83. * the * i We bare juſt * at t full 
length the picture of the general of the Greeks : here we 
ſee Hector beautifully drawn in miniature. This pro- 
ceeded from the great judgment of the poet: it was ne- 
cefſary to ſpeak fully of Agamemnon, who was to be 
the chief hero of this battel, and briefly of Hector, who 
had been fo often ſpoken of at large before. This is 
an inſtance that the poet well knew when to be conciſe, 
and when to be copious, It is impoſſible that any thing 


ſhould be more happily imagined, than this ſimilitude: 


it is ſo lively, that we fee Hector ſometimes chining in 
arms at the head of his troops; and then immediately 
loſe light of bim, while he retires in the ranks of the 
army. Euſtathius. 

v. 89. 45 ſweating reapert. ] It will be neceſſary for 
the underſtanding of this ſimilitude, to explain the 


method of mowing in Homer's days: they mowed in 
the ſame manner as they plowed, beginning at the ex- 


tremes of the field, which was equally divided, and pro- 
ceeded until they met in the middle of it. By this means 


they raiſed an emulation between both parties, which 
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Bear down the ſurrows, till their labours e 
Thick fall the heapy harveſts at their ſeet. 
So Greece and Troy the field of 1 ; 

And falling ranks are ſtrow'd onev'ry:fide. | |» +! 
None ſtoop'd a thought to baſe inglorious flight; 9& 
But horſe to horſe, and man to man they fight, | 
Not rabid wolves-more fierce conteſt their prey; 

Each wounds, each bleeds, but none reſign the 4. 
Diſcord with joy the ſcene of death deſcries, 

And drinks large laughter at her ſanguine eyes: 100 
Diſcord alone, of all th immortal train, 

Swells the red horrors of this direful plain: 
The Gods in peace their golden manſions fill, 
Rang'd in bright order on th Olympian bill ; . 
But gen ral murmurs told cheir griefs above, 105 
And each accus'd the partial will of Jove, 
Meanwhile apart, ſuperior, and alone, 

Th' eternal monarch, on his awful throne, 
Wrapt in the blaze of boundleſs glory fate ; 
And fix'd, fulfil'd the juſt decrees of fate. 110 
On earth he turn'd his all-conſid'ring eyes, = 
And mark'd the ſpot where Ilion's tow'rs ariſe; 
The ſea with ſhips, the fields with armies ſpread, 
The victor's rage, the dying, and the dead. 


ſhould finiſh their ſhare firſt. If we conſider this cuſtom, 
we ſhall find it a very happy compariſon to the two 
armies advancing 2gainſt each other, together with an 
exact reſemblance in er circumſtance the poet intend- 
ed to illuſtrate. 


/ 
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Thus while the morning beams.ncreaſing bright 119 


O'er heav'n's. pure azure ſpread the growing fight, 
Commutual death the fate of war confounds, L 


Each adverſe battel por with cual won! Is, 5 or 
But now (what time in ſome ſequeſter d vale — 
The LON —— Goods eee 


5 v. 119. What theirs Bal ihe 3 "he 6 weary 


wood man, etc.] One may gather from hence, that in 
Homer's time they did not meaſure the day by hours, 
but by the progreſſion of the ſun; and diſtinguiſhed the 
parts of it by the moſt noted employments; as in the 
12th of the Odyſſeis, y. 439. from the riſing of the 
judges, and here from the dining of the ate: 


It may perhaps be entertaining to the reader to ſee a 


general account of the menſuration of time among the 
ancients, which I ſhall take from Spondanus. At the 
beginning of the world it is certain there was no diſtinc- 
tion of time but by the light and darkneſs, and the whole 
day was included in the general terms of the evening 
and the morning. Munſter makes a pretty obſervation 
upon this cuſtom : our long-lived forefathers (ſays he) 
had not ſo much occaſion to be exact obſervers how 
the day paſſed, as their frailer ſons, whole ſhortneſs of 
life makes it neceſſary to diſtinguiſh every part of time, 
and ſuffer none of it to lip away without their obſerva- 
tion. 

It is not improbable but that the Chaldzans, many 
ages after the flood, were the firſt who divided the day 
into hours; they being the firſt who applied themſelves 
with any ſucceſs to aſtrology. The moſt ancient ſun- 
dial we read of, is that of Achaz, mentioned in the ſe 
cond book of Kings, ch. 20. about the time of the 
building of Rome: but as theſe were of no uſe in cloud - 
ed days, and in the night, there was another invention 
of meaſuring the parts of time by water; but that not 

being 
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But not 'till half the proſtrate ſoreſts lay 
Stretch'd in long ruin, and expos d to day 
Then, nor till then, the Greeks impulſive might 
Piere d the black Phalanx, and let in the licht. 
Great Agamemnon then the ſlaughter led. 
And flew Bienor at his people's head? "Yau SR 2 
Whoſe. ſquire Oileus, with a ſudden ſpring, _ Y 


Leap'd from the chariot to revenge bis kibg, 5 13⁰ 


1 
, 
* 


Ut illum Di perdant, primus qui. ; horas Me, 
5 Quique adeo primus "Patuit heic folarium : EIS 
Dui mibi comminuit miſero, arliculatim, diem! ct 


Nam me puer? uterus hic erat folarium, - Jop Wb il! _ 


Mullo omnium iſtorum optimum @t verum, 

Ubi iſte manzbat eſſe, niſi cum nibil erat. 2 
Nunc etiam quod eſt, non eſt, niſi Solt lubet: 1 
Traque adeo jam oppletum eft oppidum ſolariis,....._ .... 

Major pars papuli arid: i reptant 48 Fade bd Thc 


2. 


we find frequent mention of the hours i in the courſe of 
this poem; but to prevent any miſtake, i it may; not be 
improper to take notice, that they. mult always be un- 
derſtood to mean the. ſeaſons, and, not the diviſion of 
the day by hours. 

V. 125. The Greeks impulſive nicht J we had fe 
before ſeen that all the Gods were withdrawn from. the 
battel; that Jupiter was reſolved, even againſt the i in- 
clinations of them all, to. honour the Trojans. Yet we 
here ſee. the Greeks breaking through them; the love 
the poet bears to his countrymen makes him aggrandize 
their valour, and over-rule even the decrees of fate. 
To vary his battels, he ſuppoſes the Gods to be abſent 
this day; and they are no ſooner gone, but the courage 
of the Greeks prevails, even againſt the determination 
of Jupiter. Euſtathius. . | 
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Book XI. HOME R's 1114 b. ” ; 
But in his front he ſelt the fatal wound, ax? 
Which pierc'd his brain, and ſtretch'd/himon vue 
Atrides ſpoil'd, and leſt them on tlie plain: d 
Vain was their yoth, their glitt ring armour vain: 
Now ſoil'd with duſt, and naked to the ſK̃ y, 135 
Their ſnowy limbs and benutebus bodies lie. 
Two ſons of Priam next to battel move 
The product one of marriage; one of love 
In the ſame car the brother warriors ride, 
This took the charge to combate, that to guide; 140 
Far other taſk}. than when they wont waver 
On 1da's tops, their father's fleecy ſheep, __ 
Theſe on the eee ye 
And en mme eee | 


. 135. "Naked to the 5 ] Euſtathins melee upon 
this place, and believes that Homer intended, by parti- 
cularizing the whiteneſs of the limbs, to ridicule the ef- 
feminate education of theſe unhappy youths, But as 
ſuch an interpretation may be thought below the maje- 
ity of an epic poem, and a kind of barbarity to inſult 
the unfortunate, I thought it better to give the paſſage 
an air of compaſſion. As the words are equally capa» 
ble of either meaning, I imagined the reader would be 
more pleaſed with the op rye oY . _—_ than with | 
the ſatire of the other. 

V. 143. Theſe. on the. mountains once” Achilles found. ] 
Homer, ſays Euſtathius, never lets any opportunity paſs 
of mentioning the hero of his poem, Achilles: he gives 
here an inſtance of his former reſentment, and at once 
varies his poetry, and exalts his character. Nor does 
he mention him curſorily ; he ſeems unwilling to leave 
him; and when he purſues the thread of the ſtory in a 
few line takes occaſion to ſpeak again of him. This 
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Then to dee neee eech 138 
But now to periſſi hy Atrides ford: is 
Pierc'd in the breaſt the baſe - horn Iſus ber obs 

Cleft ihro the bead, his hrotherꝰ's fate ſucceods. 
Swift to the ſpoil the haſtq vicbor falls 
And ſtript, their features to his mind tecals. 16 


[= The Trojans ſee the youths untimely die, G 


But helpleſs tremble for themſelves, and . 

So when a lion, ranging o'er the law us, 
Finds, on ſome grafly lare, the couching fuwus, 
Their bones he cracks, their ceeking-vitals draws, 153 


And grinds the quiv ring feſn with bloody jaws : 


The frighted hind beholds, and dares not Ray; | | 
But ſwift threꝰ xuſlling/thickets [burſts her ] y 
All drown'd in ſweat the panting mother r | 


Amidſt the tumult of the routed» train, - 


He, who for bribes his faithleſs counſels ſold, | - | 
And voted Helen's ſtay for Paris! go. 


Artides mark'd es theſe their ſafety ought," © Ds 


And ſtew the children for the father's Holtz "on e. 


Ne 
AT 


Their headſtrong horſe unable to geſiran 


Wee eee 


is a very ane Conde by mevtioning bi m fo 15 
quently, he takes care that the reader thould nat forget 
him, and ſhews the importance ofthat ES, FREY. We 
EDS of bis poem. Ld * 
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And the big tears roll nickling from her © 75 op 


The ſons of falſe Antimachas were lam; + 
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Then in their chariot on their knees they fall, wy 51-4527 
And thus with lifted hands for merey call. 170 

"> mn 1 


nn 


Soon as he e een | 

The Grecian'ſhips his captive mien OM n Sinai 

Large heaps of braſs in ranſom ſhall be told, 175 

And ſteel well temper'd, and perſuaſive gold. 
Theſe words, attended with à flood of tears, 

The youths addreſs'dto unrelenting ears: 

The vengeful monarch gave this ſtern reply; | 

If from Antimachus ye ſpring, ye die: | | 180 

The daring wretch who once in council ſtood 

To ſhed Ulyſſes“ and my brother's blood, 

For proſſer d peace ! and ſues his ſeed for gre! 

No, die, and pay the forfeit of yout race... / .- / 
This ſaid, Piſander from the car he — 51 1 4 

And pierc d his breaſt: ſupine he breath d bis 1d. 

His brother leap'd to earth; but as he lay, 07 84 

The an e "7.1 bse dt 


V. 181. auh, i once, ned Ir B obſerrable 
that Homer with a great deal of art interweaves the true 
hiſtory of the Trojan war in his poem; he here gives 
circumſtance that carries us back from the tenth-year of 
the war to the very beginning of it. So that although 
the action of the poem takes up but a ſmall part cf the 
laſt year of the war, yet by ſuch incidents as theſe we 
are taught à great many: particulars that wirren 
through the whole ſeries of it. Euſtathius. 
VF. 188. Loppꝰd his hands away.) I think one cannot 
but compaſſionate the ſate of theſe brothers, who ſuſſer 
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And rolling, drew a bloody trail along. 190 
The king's example all his Greeks. purſue... 
Now by the'foot the flying foot were l 
Horſe trod by horſe, lay ſoming on the plain. 
From the dry fields thick clouds of duſt ariſe, 1791 
Shade the black hoſt, and intercept the ſios. 
The braſs-hoof'd ſteeds tumultuous plunge and bound, 
And the thick thunder beats the lab'ring ground. 
for the * ins "Y their 7 * notwithſtanding the "A 
which the commentators find in this action of A on 
non. And I can much leſs imagine that his cutting off 
their hands was meant for an expreſs. example: againſt 
bribery, in revenge for the gold which Antimachus had 
received from Paris, Euſtathius is very refining upon 
this point; but the grave Spondanus outdoes them all, 
who has found there was an excellent conceit in eutting 
off the hands and head of the ſon; the firſt, begauſe,the 
father had. been for laying hands on the ' Grecian em- 
daſſadors; and the ſeeond, becauſe it was from his-bead 
that the advice proceeded afdervining Helena. 
y. 193. Now by the fort the flying foot, ete.] Aﬀeer 
Homer with s poetical-juſtice. has puniſhed the ſons of 
Antimachus for the crimes of the fathers he carries on 
the narration, and preſents all the terrors of the battel 
to our view: we ſee inthe lively deſcription: the men 


and chariots overthrown, and hear the trampling of the 


horſes feet. Thus the poet very artfully, by ſuch ſudden 
alarms, awakens the attention of the reader, that is 
apt to be tired en remiſt by a plain-and. more. 
eget narration!" 

F. 197. The braſs huf'd mand Euſtathius obſerves, 
that cuſtom hoc horſes was in ule in Homer's 


Book XM HOM B R' IE 14AnDs 203 
Still laugh ring on, the king of men proceeds; 6 
The diſtanc'd army wanders at his deeds. 2000 
rann a 
And o'er mee Dit 
In blazing — 

And one zefulgent ruin levels all. 
Before Atrides vage ſo links the ſoe, 205 
Whole {quadrons vaniſu, and proud heads lie low. 
The ſteeds fly trembling fron his eee Ir 1 
And many a car, now lighted, of its ond. 
Wide o'er the field wich geideleſs fory rolls, 

Breaking their ranks, and cruſhing out their "O00 7 270 
While his keen ſaulchion deinks the n 
More eren * m 


HRT 4 a4 _ 424 


balf moon 

V. 212. Nfore — W to 3 their 
wives.) This is a reflection of the poet, and ſuch. a one 
as ariſes from a ſentiment of compaſſion; and indeed 
there is nothing more moving than to ſee thoſe heroes, 
who were the love and delight of their ſpouſes, reduced! 
ſuddenly to ſuch a condition of horror, that thoſe very 
wives durſt not look upon them. I was very much ſur- 
priſed to find a remark. of Euſtathius upon this, which. 
ſeems Very wrong and unjuſt: he would have it that 
there is in this place an ellipſis, which comprehends a 
levere raillery: For, ſays he, Homer would imply, 

© that thoſe dead warriors were now more agreeable o 
vultures, than they had ever been in all their days to 

Atheir wives.“ This is very ridiculous ;. to fappoſe” 
that theſe unhappy women did not love their huſbands, 
is to inſult. them barbarouſly in their affliction; an e- 


very * can. ſee that ſuch a thought in this . 
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Safe yeni oma repre 215 

Amidſt alarms, and death, and duſt, and blood. 
Now paſt the tomb where ancient Ilus la, 

Thro' the mid field the routed urge their way. 


Where the wild figs th' adjoining ſummit crown, 


That path they take, and ſpeed to reach the town. 220 


As ſwift Atrides with loud ſhouts purſu'dʒ,ñ 


Hot with his toil, and bath'd in hoſtile blood- 
Now near the beech - tree, and the Scæan gates, 
The hero halts, and his aſſociates waits. 


Meanwhile on ev ry ſide, around the plain, mi £4225 
Diſpers'd, diſorder d, fly the Trojan train. 


So-flies a herd of beeves, that hear diſmay'd 


The lion's roaring thro the midnight ſnade 


On heaps they tumble with ſucceſsleſs haſte ; 
The ſavage ſeizes, draws, and rends the laſt: 1e 230 


would have appeared mean, frigid, and ont of ſeaſon. 
Homer, on the contrary, always endeavours to excite 
compaſſion by the grief of the wives, whoſe huſbands 
are killed in the battel. Dacier. 

v. 217, Now paſt the tomb where ancient Tlus 2 ] 
By the exactneſs of Homer's deſcription we ſee as in a 
landſcape the very place where this barte] was fought. 
Agamemnon drives the Trojans from the tomb of Ilus, 


where they encamped all the night; that tomb ſtood in 
the middle of the plain: from thence he purſues them 
by the wild fig-tree to the beech-tree, and from thence | 
to the very Sczan gate, Thus the ſcene of action is" 
fixed, and we ſee the very rout throvgh which the one 
retreats, and the other advances. Euſtathius 
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284 HOMER's IE IAD. Bock XI. 
Perhaps great klegior chen had found his fat,, 
But Jove and deſtiny prolong'd his date. 1 


\ 
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Not with le@ fury ſtern Mtrides few: ,. e 15 
Still e eee ee rs 
1:4 from L (ehidftiace hi, 
And are eee be 
Now ſtorms the vitor at the Trojin wall; 35 
Surveys the tow'rs; and mediates their fall. 
But — äü—ù 7 
And dowm their ſummits pound hundred wills: 
Tir unk indied lightning au his u he te-? 
And thus thetmany+rolour\dimaid Defoe: 20 
Iris, with haſte try golden wings dig,, 
To godlike Hector this dur ward-convey, ''- S | 
While Agamemnon waſtes 'theranks aronndy , 
Fights in the frant, aut} bathts with blood The ground, 


Bid him give way but iſſue ftirth commands, _ 
And truſt pe pa Ao Arn | 


4 pa. 7 Nasen! 


v. 241. 5 with haſt th golden; wi 1.404% K 


is evident that ſome ſuch contrivance 20 f. 1s was nece 
ſary; the Trojans, we learn from the begirmng of this 
book, were to be victorious this day; but if Jupiter bas 
not now interpoſed, they had been driven even within 
the walls of Troy. By this means allo the poet con- 
ſults both ſor the hvnour of Hector, and that of Aga» 
memnon. Agamemnen bas time enough to ſhew the 
greatneſs of his valour, and | it is no diſgrace to Hector 
not to . when jupiter interpoſes. 

Euſtathius obſerves, chat the poet gives us ber u 
ſketch of hat ĩs drawn out at large in the ſtory ef th 
whole book: this he does to raiſe the curioſuy of the 
reader, and make him impatient to hear thoſe great 
actions, which muſt be performed before Agamemn on 
can retire, and Hector be victorious. 
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But when, or wounded by the ſpear, or dart, 
That chief ſhall mount his chariot, and depart: 
Then Jove ſhall ſtring his arm, and fire his breaſt, 
Then to her ſhips ſhall flying Greece be preſs d, 256 
Till to the main the burning ſun deſcenld, 
And ſacred night her awful ſnade extend. | 
He ſpoke, and Iris at his word 'obey'd; 
On wings of winds deſcends the various maid. 
The chief ſhe found: amidft the ranks of war, 233 
Cloſe to the bulwarks, on his glitt'ring car. 
The Goddeſs then: O ſon oſ Priam, hear! 
From Jove I come, and his high mandate bear. 
While Agamemnon waſtes the ranks around, 
Fights in the front, and bathes with blood the ground, 260 
Abſtain from fight; yet iſſue forth commands 
And truſt the war to leſs important hands. 
But when, or wounded by the ſpear, or dart. | 
The chief ſhall mount his. chariot, and depart: 2 
Then Jove ſhall ſtring thy arm, and fire thy breaſt, 265 
Then to her ſhips ſhall flying Greece ee 
Till to the main the burning ſun deſcend, 
And ſacred night her awful ſhade extend. 
She ſaid, and vaniſh'd: Hector, with a bound, 
Springs from his chariot on the trembling grout, 270 
In clanging arms: he graſps in either hand 
A pointed lance, and ſpeeds from band to band; 2 


* 


Revives their ardour, turns their ſteps from fight, = 


And wakes anew the dying flames of fight. | ; 422 8888 
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They ſtand to arms: the Greeks their onſet dare, 275 
Condenſe their pow'rs, and wait the coming war. 
New force, ne ſpitit to each breaſt returns: 
The fight renew id with fiercer fury burn Es 
The king leads on; all fix on him their eye, 
And learn from him, to conquer, or to die. 280 

Ye ſacred nine, celeſtial muſes, tell 
Who fac'd him. fiſt, and, by his — A bas 
The great Iphidamas, the bold and young: 
From ſage Antenor and Theano ſprung... z - 
Whom from his youth his grandſire Ciſſeus bred, 285 
And nurs d in Thrace wbere ſnowy cee bed. we 

et ovaturods u gusaib 1d i: 

V. 281. T ſacred * The poet, to pin the atten: 
tion of the reader, and ſeeming TY 760 be truck with 
the exploĩts of Agamemnon while he recites them (who 
when the battel was rekindled, ruſhes out to engage 
his enemies) invokes not one muſe, as he did in the 
beginning of the poem, but as if he intended to warn 
that he was about to relate ſomething ſurprizing, he 
inyokes the whole nine; and then, as if he had received 
their inſpiration, goes on to deliver what they ſuggeſted 
to him. By means of this apoſtrophe, the imagination 
of the reader is ſo filled, that he ſeems not only preſent, 
but active in the ſcene to which the {kill of the poet has 
tranſported him. Euſtathius. 

V. 283. Iphidamas, the bold and young. J Yiomer here 
gives us the hiſtory of this Iphidamas, his parentage, the 
place of his birth, and many circumſtances of his private 
life, This he does to diverſify his poetry, and to ſoften 
with ſome amiable embelliſhments, the continual horrors 


that muſt of neceſſity ſtrike the imagination, in an un- 


interrupted narration of blood and laughter. Euſta- 
thius, 3 
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But when, or wounded by the ſpear, or dart, 4 
That chief ſhall mount his chariot, and depart: | 
Then Jove ſhall ſtring his arm, and fire his breaſt, 
Then to her ſhips ſhall flying Greece be preſs d, 250 
Till to the main the burning ſun deſcenldſ. 
And facred night her awful ſhade exten. 
He ſpoke, and Iris at his word 'obey'd; 

On wings of winds deſcends the various maid. 
The chief ſhe found amidft the ranks of war, 233 

Cloſe to the bulwarks, on his glitt'ring car; 
The Goddeſs then: O ſon of Priam, hear 
From Jove I come, and his high mandate bear. 
While Agamemnon waſtes the ranks around, 


Fights in the front, and bathes with blood the ground, 260 


Abſtain from fight; yet iſſue forth commands, 
And truſt the war to leſs important hands. 
But when, or wounded by the ſpear, or dart. 

The chief ſhall mount his chariot, and depart: 


Then Jove ſhall ſtring thy arm, and fire thy breaſt, 26s 


Then to her ſhips ſhall flying Greece beef 
Till to the main the burning fun deſcend, 

And ſacred night her awful ſhade exten. 
She ſaid, and vaniſh'd: Hector, with a bound, 


Springs from his chariot on the trembling N 270 


In clanging arms: he graſps in either hand 

A pointed lance, and ſpeeds from band to baady 
Revives their ardour, turns their ſteps from nb, | 
And wakes anew the dying flames of fight. - mn 


Book'XI; HOMER's ILIA D. 287 
They ſtand to arms: the Greeks their onſet dare, 275 
Condenſe their pow'rs, and wait. the coming „„ 
New force, new ſpirit to each breaſt returns: 
The fight renew d with fiercer fury burns 
The king leads on; all fix on him their eye, 
And learn from him, to conquer, or to die. 280 
Ye ſacred nine, celeſtial muſes, tell, 
Who fac'd him firſt, and by his 1 th oath 
The great Iphidamas, the bold and young: 
From ſage Antenor and Theanp ſprungng zg 
Whom from his youth his grandſire Ciſſeus bred, 285 
And nurs'd-in Thrace where ſnowy flocks are Fr ver 


Set zva oi u guad lad bn! 
y. 281. " TH ſacred nine. ] Th e poet, in the atten- 
tion of the reader, and ſeeming bim te 760 be ſtruck with 
the exploits'of Agamemnon while he recites them (who 
when the battel was rekindled, ruſnes out to engage 
bis enemies) invokes not one muſe, as he did in the 
beginning of the poem, but as if he intended to warn us 
that he was about to relate ſomething ſurprizing, he 
invokes the whole nine; and then, as if he had received 
their inſpiration, goes on to deliver what they ſuggeſted 
to him, By means of this apoſtrophe, the imagination 
of the reader is ſo filled, that he ſeems not only preſent, 
but active in the ſcene to which the {kill of the poet has 
tranſported him. Euſtathius. 

V. 283. Iphidamas, the bold and young. * Homer here 
gives us the hiſtory of this Iphidamas, his parentage, the 
place of his birth, and many circumſtances of his private 
life. This he does to diverſify his poetry, and to ſoften 
with ſome amiable embelliſhments, the continual horrors 
that muſt of neceſſity ſtrike the imagination, in an un · 


interrupted narration of blood and laughter. Euſta- 
thius, a ah 
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Kxarce did the down his toſ cheeles inveſt} : 

And carly honour am bs ges wu bare 24412 $6), 
When the kind fire | eee bans" 
(Theano's er) to ds Bal. ia - 296 
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He leaves untaſted the frſt fruits oſ joy & 


From his lov'd heide departs. with-meltivg eyes, 
And ſwift to aid his dearer enuntey: Hesses 
With twelve black thipsherench'd Percope's ſtrund, 295 
Thence took hs tb EPPS AT 0 
Tow'ring in arms; ate ue dne co 44 


Atrides e ee eee * 
The, Troja an fioop'd, the jav/Tin,paG'd in air. C180 , 


eee 

With alF ks trengtthe your dire his dart eth 
But the broad belt, w with, plates « of ſilver bound, 

The pains pebsted, and-repollid;the wound. 
Incumber'd with the dart, Atrides ſtands, 30 
Till graſp'd with force, he wrench'd it from Bis wh 
At once bin-weighty od diſcharg'd a wound 

Full on eee — 


„. 290. Thb flor: 1 That 1 may. not 
be ſhocked at the marriage of Iphidamas, with his mo- 
therꝰs ſiſter, it may not be amiſs to obſerve. from Euſta- 
thius, that conſhuguiity was no impediment in Greeee 
in the days of Homer: nor is Ipbidamas ſingular. in this. 
kind of marriage, for Diemed was married to his on 
aunt as well as he. 

ett 4 
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Stretch'd in the duſt th unhappy warrior lies, 1 
Oh worthy better fate I oh early ſlain! !? A 
Thy country's friend; and virtuous, tho in vain! 
No more the youth ſhall join his confort's ſide, 

At once a virgin, and at once a bride! N 
No more with pteſents her embraces meet, 315 


on whom his paſſion; laviſh of his ſtore, 


Beſtow'd ſo much, and vainly promis'd-more! 
Unwept, uncover'd on the plain he lay, RET 
While the proud victor bore his arms away. 320 
Tears, at the ſight, came ſtarting from his eye, 
While pierc'd with grĩef the much-lov'd youth he view d⸗ 
And the pale ſeatures now deform'd with blood. f 
Then with his ſpear, unſeen, his time he took, 325 
Aim'd at the king, and near his elbow ſtroo. 
The thrilling ſteel'tranſpierc'd the brawny part, 
And thro! his arm ſtood forth the barbed dart. 
Surpriz'd the monarch' feels, yet void of fear 

On Coon tuſhes with his lifted ſpear : | 330 
His brother's corps the pious Trojan draws, $ 
And calls his country to aſſert his cauſe, 

Defends him breatbleſs on the ſanguine field, #5 


And o'er the body ſpreads bis ample ſhield. p 
Atrides, marking an unguarded part, 333 
Transfix'd the warrior with his brazen dart; 
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2506 HOMERs IL IAD. Boch Xl. 
monarch's faulchion lopp'd bis head away: 


The ſocial ſhades the ſame dark journey gn 
The vengeful victor rages round the fields, 
With ev'ry weapon, art or fury yield: 
By the long lance, the ſword, or pond'rpus ſtone, 
Whole ranks are broken, and whole troops o erthrown. 
This, while yet warm, diſtill'd the purple flood; - 
But when the wound grew {tiff with clotted blood, 
Then grinding tortures his ſtrong boſom rend, 
Lefs keen thoſe darts the fierce Hythiæ ſend,” © © / 
(The pow'rs that cauſe deer auer. 50 
Sad mothers of unutterable woes!) ne gal 


1 
188 


Stung ebe pe a pul, r 
een en age dauer dee, ü 


84 44 

7. — -The * Inbie.] ett 
goddeſſes that Homer ſuppoſes to preſide over child- 
birth ; he arms their hands with a kind of inſtrument, 
from which" a pointed dart is ſhot Into the diſtreſſed 
mother, as an arrow from bow; ſo that as Eris has 


t. * 


her torch, and Jupiter his thunder, theſe goddeſſes have 
their darts, which they ſhoot into women in travail, 


He calls them the daughters of juno, becauſe the pre- 
ſides over the marriage bed. Euſtathius. Here (fays 


| Dacier) we find the ſtyle of the holy ſcripture, which to 


expreſs a ſevere pain, uſually compares it to that of 
women in labour. Thus David, Pain came upon them 
as upon a woman in travail; and Iiah; They ſhall grieve 


"as a wvomun in Travail, *- And all the prophets are full of 


the like expreſſions, - 


. : 4 
F 
uy 


345 
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Then with a voice which fury made more ſtrong, 
And pain augmented, thus exhorts the throng- 355 

O friends! O Greeks I aſſett your bonours won; 
Proceed, and ſiaiſh hat this arm begun: 
Lo ! angry; Jore forbids your, chief to ta, 
And envies half the glories of the day. + | 

He ſaidg the driver Whirls his lengthſul thong; 360 
The horſes fly l the Chariot ſmokes slang. 
Clouds from theic noſtuils the fieree courſers/ blow, 
And from their fades the foam deſcends in ſno ),; 
Shot thra' the hattel in a moment's ſp ace, 
The wounged monarch. at his tent they place. 365 

No ſooner Hector ſaw the king retir'd, - 
But thus his Trojans and his aids he fir dz: 
Hear all ye Dardan, all ye Lycian race! 
Fam'd in cloſe fight, and dreadful face to face. 
Now call to mind your ancient trophies won, 370 
Your great forefathers virtues, and your owns + | 


v. 358, Lo! angry Poue forbids your chief to ſtay. J 
Fuſtathius remarks upon the behaviour of Agamemnon 
in his preſent diſtreſs: Homer deſcribes him as racked 
with almolt intolerable pins, yet he does not complain 
of the anguiſh he ſuffers, but that he i is obliged to retire 
from the fight. 

This indeed, as it proved his undaunted ſpirit, ſo did 
it likewiſe his wiſdom: had he ſhewed any unmanly de- 
jection, it would have diſpirited the army; but his in- 
trepidity makes them believe his wound leſs dangerous, 
and renders them not ſo highly concerned for the abſence 
of their general. 

| Bb 2 
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292 HOMER's ILTAD. Book xi. 
Behold, the gen'ral flies! deſerts his pow'rs ! 


Lo Jove himſelf declares the conqueſt our? 
een. Wot 
And, ſure of glory; dare immortal deeds. © 375 | 
With words like theſe the fiery ie alarms N | 
His fainting hoſt, and ev'ry boſom, warm. | 
As the bold hunter chears his, wks reef 7 ? 
The brindled lion, or the tuſſey bea, I 

With voice and hand provokes their doubting heart, 380 
And ſprings the foremoſt with his lifted dart: 0 
So god- like Hector prompts his troops to dare; ſ 
Nor prompts alone, but leads himſelf the war. age 1 
On the black body of the foes he pour, ar 


As from the eloud's deep boſom; ſwelbd with how's 05 1 gr 

A ſudden ſtorm the purple ocean ſweeps, ho 

Drives the wild wayes, and toſſes all the deeps, 

Say, muſe! when Jove the Trojan's ery erode 
Beneath his arm what heroes bit the ground? 2 


V. 388. Say, muſe! when, Jose the a 5 "gory 
ron d J The poet Top. eſore bas given us an inva- 
cation of the muſes, to make us attentive to the great- 
exploits of Agamemnon. Here we have one With re. 
gard to Hector, but this alf may perhaps be more 25 
accounted for than the other. For in that, after. 
ſolema aa invocation, we, might reaſonably. have. ex. 
pected wonders ſrom the hero: whereas in 2 
kills but one wan before he himſelf is wounded 
what he does afterwards ſeems to proceed from a fran- 
tic valour, ariſing from the ſmart of the wound; we do 
not find by the text that he kills one man, but over- 
throws ſeveral in his fury, and then retreats; ſo that 


4 
. 


leſs conſpicuous. | | 


— 
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Aſſæus, Dolops, and Avtonous dy'd, nac g 
Opites next was added to their fide, eee A 
Then brave Flipponous find; oo many a Gate," - 

Opheltins, Orus, ſunk to endleſs night,. 


xſymaus, Agelzus; al chief of name; 

The reſt were vulgar deaths, unknown to fame. 395 
As when a weſtern Whirlwitd/ charg'd with ſtorms, 
ae the mum forms ; cf 4 


" 1 * 
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one would _— he invoked" the mnſes only to de- 
ſcribe his retreat. ET ID 

But upon a nearer view, we e ſhall find that Homer 
ſhews a commendable partiality to his own countryman 
and hero Agamemnon: he ſeems to detract from the 
greatneſs of HeQtor's actions, by aſcribing them to jupi- 
ter; whereas Agamemnon conquers by the dint of bra- 
very: and that this is a juſt obſervation, will appear 
by what follows. Thoſe Greeks that fall by the ſword 
of Hector, he paſſes over as if they were all yulgar; 
men: he lays nothing of them but that they died; an 


only briefly mentions their names, as if he Endeavoured 


to conceal the overthrow of the Greeks. But when he 
ſpeaks of his favourite Agamemnon, he expatiates and 
dwells upon bis actions; and ſhews us, that thoſe that 
fell by his hand were all men of diſtinction, ſuch as 
were the ſons of Priam, of Antenor, and Antimachus. 

It is true, Hector killed as many leaders of the Greeks" 
as Agamemnon of the Trojans, and more of the com- 
mon ſoldiers ; but by particularizing 7 the deaths of the 
chiefs of Troy, he fets the deeds of Agamemnon in the 
ſtrongeſt point of light, and by his filence in reſpect to 
the leaders whom Hector ew, he caſts a ſhade over 
the greatneſs of the ation, and conſequently i it — ; 
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% HOMER TLIAD. BookXE, 
The guſt continu'd; violent, and ſtrong, - 

Rolls ſable clouds in'heaps on heaps along 
Now to the ſkies'the foaming billows- rear, 400 
Now breaks the ſurge, and wide the bottow bares. 
Thus raging Hector, with refiſtleſs hands, 

O'erturns, confounds, and ſcatters all mee 
Now the laſt rain the whole boſt appalloʒ 1 
Now Greece ball tretobled in her wooden walls 49s 
But wile Ulyſſes call'd Tydides fortn 
His ſoul rekindled, and awak'd his worth, 


And ſtand we deedleſs, O eternal ſname/ 


Till Hector's arm involve the ſhips in dame? 

Haſte, let us join, and combate ſide by fide. 410 

The warrior thus, and thus the friend reply d. wr by 
No martial toif 1 ſhun, no danger ſent : 

Bt Jove with conqueſt crowns the Trojan train; 

And, Jove our foe, all human force is vain. 2 5a 


7. 406. But wiſe Ups call'd Tydides rel. There 


is ſomething inſtructive in thoſe which ſeem the moſt 


common paſſages of Homer, who by making the wiſe 
Ulyſſes direct the brave Diomed in all the :terprizes 
of the laſt book, and by maintaining the ſame conduct 
in this, intended to ſhew this moral, that valour hold 
always be under the guidance of wiſdom. Thus in the 
eighth book; when Diomed could ſcarce be reſtrained by 
the thunder of Jupiter, Neſtor is at hand to moderate 
his courage; and this hero ſeems to have made a very 
good uſe of thoſe inſtructions; his valour no longer 
runs out into raſſneſs: though he is too brave to de- 
eline the fight, yet he is too wiſe to ſight againſt Jupiter, 
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He ſigh'd; but ſighing, rais d. his vengeſal ſtech, 
And from his car the prouqꝗeThymbræus fell, 
Molion, the charioteer, purſu'd his Jord, ito: wit; 


His death ennobled, by Ulyſſes tword, .... ... IO; 4% ble! 
There ſlain, they left them in eternał night; 42 


| Then lang u amidit dia ahickelt ranks fcb, . 


tſtrip the following hounds, 
Then ated return for 3 


stern HeQor's conqueſts in the middle plain 


Stood cheek'd;awhile, and ee, ; #6 | 
The ſons of Merops ſhone amidſt the war; B 
Tow ring they eee 1 
In deep prophetic arts their father fill d,. 
Had warn d bis children from the Trojan feld; 
Fate urg'd them on; the father warn d in vain, 430 
They ruſh'd to fight, and periſ q on the plein! 
Their breaſts, no more the vital ſpirit warm; N 
The ſtern Tydides (trips their ſhining amm. ds 
Hypirochus by great Ulyſſes dies, 
And rich Hippodamus becomes dis prize. 435 
Great Jove from Ide with laughter fills his fight,. - a 
And level hangs the doubtful ſcale: of fight,” *. - 


By Tydeus* lance Agaltrophas was ſhip, i ; % 
e e 45/0 ee 


ner * 5 


ing d with his fears, on foot be ſtrove to fly, 440 
1 * too diſtant, and the foe too nie 
Fhro' broken orders, ſwifter than the wind, 2 aR 
He ficd, but flying leſt his life behind. 


Ts 


296 HOMERSILIAD. * XI. 
This Hector ſees, as his experienc'd eyes 
Traverſe the ſiles, and to the reſcue flies; '- 445 
Shouts, as he paſt, the chryſtal regions rend, | 8 
And moving armies on his march attend. 
Great Diomed himſelf was ſeiz' d with fear, 
And thus beſpoke his brother of the war. 
Mark how this way yon bending ſquadrons yield! 450 
The ſtorm rolls on, and Hector rules the field: ö 
Here ſtand his utmoſt force The warrior ſaid; 
Swift at the word his pondrous jay'lin fed 
Nor miſs'd its aim, but where the plumage danc'd, 


N 


| Raz'd the ſmooth cone, and thence obliquely glanc d. 455 


Safe in his helm (the gift of Phœbusꝰ hands) 
Without a wound the Trojan hero ſtands; a 


But yet ſo ſtunn'd, that ſtagg'ring on the plain, 


His arm and knee his ſinking bulk ſuſtain 3 + 


O'er his dim ſight the miſty vapours rife, 460 
And a ſhort darkneſs ſhades his ſwimming eyes. 1 he's 


V. 448. Great Diomed himſelf was ſeiz'd with fear] 


There ſeems to be ſome difficulty in theſe words : this 


brave warrior, who has frequently met Hector in the 
battel, and offered himſelf for the ſingle combate, is 
here ſaid to be ſeized with fear at the very ſight of him: 
this may be thought not ta agree with his uſual beha- 
viour, and to derogate from the general character of his 
intrepidity; but we muſt remember that Diomed him- 
ſelf has but juſt told us, that Jupiter fought againſt the 
Gr-cians; and that all the endeavours of himſelf and 
Ulyſſes would be vain: this fear therefore of Diomed is 
far from being diſhonourable ; it is not Hector, but 


Jupiter of whom he is afraid. Euſtathius. 
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Tydides follow d to regain his lane: 
Remounts the ear, and: herds amidſt the croud/ 
The Greek purſues him, and exults alond. 469) 
Once more thank Phœbus for thy forſeit breajh/, 
Or thank that ſwiſtneſs which ouiſtripo tte death. 
Well by Apollo are thy ptay'rs cepaid . nel 
And oft' that partial · pow r has lent his all. 
Thou ſhalt not long the death deſert d withſtand, a 
If any God aſſiſt Tydides hand 27ft 2, iv” 
Fly then, inglorious ! but thy flight, this day, 
Whole hecatombs of Trojan ghoſts ſhall pay. 1 
Him, while he triumph d, Paris ey'd ſrom far, 
(The ſpouſe of Helen, the fair cauſe of war) 475 
Around the fields his feather'd ſhafts he ſent; 
From ancient Ilus' ruin'd monument; p + bn; te 36-4484 


And wing'd an arrow at th' unwary-foez--/. +41 . 


Juſt as he ſtoop'd, Agaſtrophus's creſt 480. 
To gar and drew the corſelet from bis breaſt; *> 167 
$6 4, Nv $41» 744 te 057K T6 <0} <4 Nen 7 


. 177 Ab dend thought it ene juſt 
to put the reader in mind, that the battel ſtill continues 
near the tomb of Ilus: 5 a juſt obſervation of that, 
we may with pleaſure ſee the various turns of the fight, 
and how every ſtep of ground is won or loſt," as whe 
armies are repulſed ot vierious:”"" 496145 

7. 480. Juſt us be ſtocp'd, Age 1 r 

Do eixe, anddrewthe rfelet from his bref 4 
One would think that the poet at all times endeavoured 
to condemn the practice of ſtripping the dead, during 
the heat of action; he frequently deſcribes the victor 
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The bow-ſtring twang'd not flew.the ſhaft in vain, | 
But pierc d his foot, and nail d it to the plain. 

The laughing Trojan, with a joyſul ſpring Nn an 
Leaps from his ambuſh and valides ihn ks. 5 48 
PUNT zit. — 1 A S181) / 


TP Vhile hei is ſo empl, oyed ut the bodies 
the ſlain; thus In the preſent'd, ok CW Ra. 


Diomed, Ulyſſes, Elephenor, und Butypylas, all ſuſſet 
as they fri p the e Ne = HIER book 
B e eee e er 

V. 483. But piercd hurt camot but be a fal 


tisfaction to the reader to ſee the poet ſmitten, with the 
love of his country, and at all | times conſulting i its glory ; 


this day was to be glorious | to Troy, but Homer fakes 
care to remove Mr honour inaſt of the braweſt Greeks 
from the field of battel, before the. Frojans,can conquer. 
Thus Agamemnon, Diomed and Vlyſſes muſt bleed, 
before the poet can allow ts « countrymen | to retreat. 
Enſtathius, SOFT $403: Ba eff FEES 6 ry. RIS 2 312863 "$331 

v. 484. The laughing Trojan. 1 Euſtachius is & og 
nion that Homer intended to ſatirize in this place 5 
unwarlike behaviour of Paris: ſuch an effeminate laugh 
and geſture is unbecoming a brave watrior, but agrees 
very well with the character of Paris: nor do I remem- 
ber that in the whole Iliad any one perſon is deſcribed 
in ſuch an indecent; tranſport, though upon a mach 
more glorious or ſucceſsſul action. He concludes his 
ludicrous inſult with a circuniſtance very much to the 
honour of Diomed, and very much to the diſadvantage 
of his own: charafter 3 for he reveals to an enemy the 
fears of Troy, and compares'the Greeks to lions, and 
the Trojans to ſheep. Diomed is the very reverſe of 
him; he deſpiſes and leſſens the wound be received, and 
in the midſt of his pain, would not gratify his enemy 
with the little Joy" 955 _ give him by — _ 
bad m.. 


% 
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He bleeds! (he'cries) ſome God has ſped my dart; 
Would thefame God had fixt-it in his heut!!! 
Shall — aa 
Whoſe ſons now Pack at his darted m_ _ ago 
As ſcatter'd lambs the tuſhing lion fear. | | 
Ile dauntlefs thus: won -conquiror . 
Thou woman warrior with the curling hair; 1 1 
Vain archer ! truſting to the diſtant dart, * 
Unſkill'd.in arms to act a manly. part! 497 
Thou haſt but done what boys or women c;; 
Such handt may wound, but not incenſe # man-. 
A coward's weapon never hurts the brave, © 
ALA WA Hy Ac eg 
Fate wings its flight, and death is on the „ 348 
Where this but lights, ſome noble life expires,” 
Its touch makes orphans, bathes the cheeks of lies, 
steeps earth in purple, gluts the birds of ait,. 
Auiitiver ULFSUNOS, eee v1 e 
Ulyſſes haſtens with a trembling heart, 1 55 : _ * 
Before him ſteps, and bending draws the dem: wrt 
Forth flows the blood; an eager peng ficeveds e r 
Tydi des mounts, and to the navy ſpeeds. A ar: 4 3 
No on the field Ulyſſes ands alone, 156 


The Greeks all fed the Trojans pouring o: 
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goo HOMER“ ILI APD. Bock Xl. 
But ſtands collected in himſelf and whole, nub" 2751 


And queſtions thus his on unconquer d ſoul. 


What farther ſubterfuge! what hopes remain? . 
What ſhame inglorious if I quit the plain? 515 


What danger, ſingly if I ſtand the ground, 


My friends all ſeatter d, all. che ſoes aroundꝰ 
Yet wherefore-doubtful i let this truth ſuſſce ; 
To die or conquer, proves a hero's heart; 1 . 175 © 
And knowing this, I know a- ſoldier's part. 
Near, and more near, the ſnady cohorta preſt : 
So fares a boar whom. all the troop ſurrounds 

Of ſhouting huntſmen, and of clam'rous hounds; 
He grinds his iv'ry tuſks; he foams with ire 


His ſanguine eyeballs glare with living fire; 
By theſe, by thoſe, on ev'ry part is plyd; 330 


aw. — 


V. 513. Aud ener thus his own unconquer'd foul ] 
This is a paſſage which very much ftrikes me: we have 
a brave hero making a noble ſoliloquy, or rather calling 
a council within himſelf, when he was ſingly to en- 
counter an army: it is impoſſible for the reader not to 
be in pain for ſo gallant a man in ſuch an imminent 


danger; he muſt be impatient for the event, and his 


whole curioſity muſt be awakened until he knows the 
fate of Ulyſſes, who — to e though encompaſſed 
by an 1 ; 

® Pierc'd 
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Book XI. HOMER's TLTAD. 301 
Pierc'd thro? the/ſhoulder, firlt-Deiopis-fell; ++ 
Next Ennomus and Thoon ſunk to hell; 
Cherſidamas, beneath the navel thruſt, + 5 

Falls prone to earth, and graſps we bloody tuft - "55 
Charops, the ſon of Hippaſus; was near 

Ulyſſes reachꝰd him with the fatal ſpear; 


But to his aid his brother Socus flies, 
Socus, the brave, the gen'rous, and the wiſe: 
Near as he drew, the warrior thus began. 54 


O great Ulyſſes, much enduring man - oak 
Not deeper ſkill'd in ev'ry martial flight, - | 
Thag worn to toils, and active in the fight! - 

This day. two brothers ſhall thy conqueſt grace, 
And end at once the great Hippaſian race, b agg 
Or thou beneath this lance mult preſs the field—  <- 
He ſaid, and forceful pierc'd his ſpacious ſhield : 


' Thro' the ſtrong braſs the ringing jav'lin thrown, 


Plow'd half his fide, and bar'd it to the bone. 
By Pallas' care, the ſpear, tho' deep inſix d, 3550 
Stopp'd ſhort of life, nor with his entrails mix'd. 


V. 550. By Palla, care. J It is a juſt obſervation, 


that there is no moral ſo evident, or ſo conſtantly 
carried on through the Iliad, as the neceſſity mankind 


at all times has of divine aſſiſtance. Nothing is per- 
formed with ſucceſs, without particular mention of this; 
Hector is not ſaved ſrom a dart without Apollo, or Ulyſ- 
ſes without Minerva. Homer is perpetually acknow- 
leging the hand of God in all events, and aſeribing to 
that only, all the victories, triumphs, rewards, orpuniſh. 
ments of men, Thus the grand moral he laid down at 
the entrance of his poem, Ag drm Punt, The will of 

Vor. II. Cc 
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The wound not mortal wiſe Ulyſſes knew, 

Then furious thus, (but firſt ſome ſteps withdrew.) 

Unhappy man! whoſe death our hands ſhall grace! 


Fate calls thee hence, and finiſh'd is thy race. 555 


No longer check my conqueſts on the ſoe; 
But pierc'd by this, to endleſs darkneſs go, 
And add one ſpectre to the realms below! 

He ſpoke, while Socus 1 with ſudden fright, 
Trembling gave way, and turn'd his back to flight, 560 
Between his ſhoulders pierc'd the following dart, 

And held its paſſage thro” the panting heart. 
Wide in his breaſt appear'd the grizly wound; s 

He falls; his armour rings againſt the ground. 

Then thus Ulyſſes gazing on the ſlain: 565 
Fam'd ſon of Hippaſus ! there preſs the plain; 


God was fulfilled, runs through his whole work, and is 
with a mol: remarkable care and conduct put into the 
mouths of his greateſt and wiſeſt perſons on every oc- 
caſion. 

Homer generally makes ſome peculiar God attend on 
each hero: for the ancients believed that every man 
had his particular tutelary deity; theſe in ſucceeding 
times were called Dæmons or Genii, who (as they 
thought) were given to men at the hour © their birth, 
and directed the whole courſe of their lives. See Ce- 
bes's Tablet. Menander, as he is cited by Ammianus 
Narcellinus, ſtyles them @vray»yc Blu, the inviſible guicles 
. of life 
* 566. Fand ſen of Hitpaſis 1] Homer has been 
blamed by ſome late cenſurers r making bis heroes 
addreſs diſcourſes to the dead, Dacier cenlies, that 
paſſion dictates theſe ſpecches, and it is generally to the 
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There ends thy narrow ſpan aſlign'd'by fate, 

Heav'n owes Ulyſſes yet a longer date. 

Ah wretch ! no father ſhall thy corps compoſe, 

Thy dying eyes no tender mother cloſe, 570 
But hungry birds ſhall tear thoſe balls away, 

And hov'ring vultures ſcream around their prey. 

Me Greece ſhall honour, when I meet my doom, 

With ſolemn fun'rals and a laſting tomb. | 


dying, not to the dead, that they are addreſſed. Hows 
ever, one may ſay, that they are often rather reflections, 
than inſults. Were it otherwiſe, Homer deſerves not 
to be cenſured for feigning what hiſtories have reported 


as truth, We find in Plutarch, that Mark Antony vpon 


ſight of the dead body of Brutus, {topped and reproach- 
ed him with the death of his brother Caius, whom Brutus 
had killed in Macedonia in revenge for the murder of 
Cicero, I muſt confeſs T am not altogether pleaſed 
with the railleries he ſometimes uſes to a vanquiſhed 
warrior: which inhumanities, if ſpoken to the dying, 
would I think be yet worſe than after they were dead. 

V. 572. And hov'ring vultures ſcream around their 
prey. ] This is not literally tranſlated; what the poet 
ſays gives us the molt lively picture imaginable'of the 
vultures in the act of tearing their prey with their bills: 
they beat the body with their wings as they rend it, 
which is a very natural circumſtarice, but ſcarce poſſible 
to be copied by a tranſlator without loſing the beauty 
of it, 

V. 573. Me Greece ſhall honour, when I meet my doom, 
With folemn fur'rals ] We may ſee from ſuch 
paſſages as theſe that honours paid to the aſhes of the 
dead have been greatly valued in all ages: this poſt- 
humous honvur was paid as a public acknowlegement 
that the perſon deceaſed bad deſerved well of his coun- 
try, and conſequently was an incitement to the living 

x Cc 2 
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Then raging with intolerable A 

He writhes his body, and extracts the dart. | 

| The dart a tide of ſpouting gore purſu'd, 

And gladden'd Troy with fight of hoſtile blood. 

Now troops on troops the fainting chief invade, 

Forc'd he recedes, and loudly calls for aid, 380 

Thrice to its pitch his lofty voice he rears; 

The well known voice thrice Menelaus hears : 

Alarm'd, to Ajax Telamon he cry'd, 

Who ſhares his labours, and defends his ſide. 

O friend! Ulyſſes ſhouts invade my ear; 585 

Diſtreſs'd he ſeems, and no aſſiſtance near: 

Strong as he is; yet, one oppos'd to all, 

Oppreſs'd by multitudes, the beſt may fall, 

Greece, robb'd of him, mult bid her hoſt deſpair, 


And feel a loſs, not ages can repair. 590 


Then, where the cry dire ds, his courſe he bends ; 3 
Great Ajax, like the God of war, attends. 


to imitate his actions: in this view there is no man but 


would be ambitious of them, not as they are teſtimonies 


of titles or riches, but of diſtinguiſhed merit. 
V. 592. Great Ajax, like the God of war, attends. ] 


The ſilence of other heroes on many occaſions is very 


beautiful in Homer, but particularly ſo in Ajax, who is 
a gallant rough ſoldier, and readier to act than to ſpeak: 
the preſent neceſſity of Ulyſſes required ſuch a behavi- 


our, for the leaſt delay might have been fatal to him: 


Ajax therefore complying both with his own inclinati- 


ons, and the urgent condition of Ulyſſes, makes no re- 


ply to Menelaus, but immediately haſtens to his relief. 


The reader will obſerve how. juſtly the poet maintains 
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he prudent chief in ſore diſtreſs they found, 

_ bands of furious Trojans compaſs'd 95 

As when ſome huntſman, with a flying ſpear, 5956 

From the blind thicket” -wounds a ſtately deer; 

Down his cleft. fide while freſh the blood diſtls, 

He bounds aloft, and ſcuds from hills to hills: 

'Till life's warm vapour iſſuing thro? the wound, 

Wild mountain wolves the fainting beaſt ſurround; 600 

Juſt as their jaws his proſtrate limbs Invade, _ 

The lion ruſhes thro' the woodland ſhade, | 

The wolves, tho” hungry, ſcour diſpers'd away Y; 

The lordly ſavage vindicates his prey. TY, | g x 

Ulyſſes thus, anconquer'd by his pains, _ "Fr x bog 

A (ingle warrior, half an hoſt ſuſtains: : 

But ſoon as Ajax heaves his tow'r-like ſhield, clue} 3 


The ſcatter'd crouds fly frighted o'er the field; ; 9 2 3 
Atridesꝰ arm the ſinłing hero ſkays, a . 
And ſav'd from nuribers, to his car conveys. $ 610 


Victorious Ajax plies the routed crew ; 
And firſt Doryclus, Priam's ſon, he flew, ò 
On ſtrong Pandocus next inſiicis a wound, W 88 
And lays Lyſander bleeding on the ground. 

As when a torrent, ſwell'd with wintry rains, 615 


Fours from the mountains o'er the delug'd plains, 


this character of Ajax throu ghout the whole Iliad, whe 
is often filent whea he has an opportunity to ſpeak, and 
when he ſpeaks, it is like a ſoldier, with a martial ain, 


and always with brevity. Euſtathius. 
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And pines and oaks, from their foundations * 
A country's ruins! to the ſeas are born: 
Fierce Ajax thus o' erwhelms the yielding throng, i 
Men, ſteeds; and chariots, roll in heaps along. 620 
But Hector, from this ſeene of ſlaughter far, 
Rag'd on the left, and rul'd the tide of war: 
Loud groans proclaim his progreſs thro” the plain, 
And deep Scamander ſwells with heaps of ſlain. 
There Neſtor and Idomeneus oppoſe 625 
The warrior's fury, there the battel glows; | 
There fierce on foot, or from the chariot's height, 
His ſword deforms the beauteous ranks of fight, 
The ſpouſe of Helen dealing darts around, 
Had piere'd Machaon with a diſtant wound: 630 
In his right ſhoulder the broad ſhaft appear'd, | 
And trembling Greece for her phyſician fear'd. 
To Neſtor then Idomeneus begun ; 
Story of Greece, old Neleus' valiant ſon ! 
_ Aſcend thy chariot, haſte with ſpeed away, 635 
And great Machaon to the ſhips convey. 
A wife Phyſician, {kill'd our wounds to heal, 
Is more than armics to the public weal. 


V. 637. A wiſe Phyſician, ] The poet paſſes a very 
fignal commendation upon Phyſicians: the army had 
feen ſeveral of their braveſt heroes wounded, yet were 
not ſo much diſpirited for them all, as they were at the 


ſingle danger of Machaon: but the perſon whom he 


ealls a Phyſician ſeems rather to be a ſurgeon; the cut- 
ting out of arrows, and the applying of anodynes being 
the province of the latter: however (as Euſtathius 
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Old Neſtor. mounts: the ſeat: beſide him rode 

The wounded offspring of the healing God 640 

He lends the laſh; the ſteeds with ſounding ſeet 

Shake the dry field, and thunder tow'rd-the fleet. 
But now Cebriones, from Hector's car, 


Survey d the various fortune oſ the war. 


While here (he cry d) eee fi 405 
Trojans on Trojans yonder load the plain. 


Before great Ajax ſee the mingled throng 


Of men and chariots driv'n in heaps along! 


ſays) we muſt conelude that Machaon was both a phy- 
ſician and ſurgeon, and that thoſe two profeſſions were 
practiſed by one perſon. 

It is reaſonable to think, from the frequency of their 

wars, that the profeſſion in thoſe days was chiefly chi- 
rurgical : Celſus ſays expreſly that the Diztetic was long 
after inverited ; but that Botany was in great eſteem and 
practice, appears from the ſtories of Medea, Circe, etc. 
We often find mention among the moſt ancient writers, 
of women eminent in that art; as of Agamede in this 
very book, V. 876. who is ſaid (like Solomon) to have 
known the virtues of every plant that grew on the earth, 
and of Polydamne inghe fourth book of the Odyſſeis, 
V. 277, eie. 

Homer, I believe, knew all that was known in his 
time of the practice of theſe arts. His methods of ex- 
tracting of arrows, ſtanching of blood by the bitter root, 
fomenting of wounds with warm water, applying pro- 
per bandages and remedies, are all according to the true 
precepts of art. There are likewiſe ſeveral paſſages in 
his works that ſhew his knowlege of the virtues of plants, 
even of thoſe qualities which are commonly (though 
perhaps erroneouſly) aſcribed to them, as of the Moly 


againſt inchantments, the willow which cauſes barren- 
neſs, the nepenthe, etc. 
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I know him well, diſtinguith'd o'er the held | 

By the broad glitt'ring of the ſev'n-fold ſhield, © 650 

Thither, O Hector, thither urge thy ſteeds; 

There danger calls, and there the combate bleeds, 

There horſe and foot in mingled deaths unite, 

And groans of ſlaughter mix with ſhoutsof fight. 
Thus having ſpoke, the driver's laſh reſounds; 655 

Swift thro? the ranks the rap d chariot bounds; 


Stung by the ſtroke, the courſers ſcour the fields, 


O'er heaps of carcaſſes, aad hills of ſhields. 

The horſes hoofs are bath'd ia heroes gore, 

And daſbing, purple all the car before; | 660 
The groaning axle ſable drops dillils, / 

And mangled carnage clogs the rapid wheels. 

Here Hector plunging thro” the thickeſt fight, 


Broke the dark Phalanx, and let in the light : 


(By the long lance, the ſword, or pond'rous ſtone, 665 
The ranks lie ſcatter'd, and the troops o'erthrown ) 
Ajax he ihans, thro? all the dire debate, 

And fears that arm, whoſe force he felt fo late, 

But partial Jove, eſpouſing HeRor's part, 

Shot heav n- bred horror thro' the Greeian's heart; 670 


v. 669. But partial Fe, etc.] The addreſs of Ho- 
mer in bringing off Ajax with decency, is admirable : 
he makes HeQor afraid to approach him: he brings 
down Jupiter himſelf to terrify him: ſo that he-retreats 
not from a mortal, but from a God. 

This whole paſſ.ge is inimitably juſt and beautiful: 
we ſee Ajax drawn in the moſt bold and ſtrong colours, 
art in a mn er alive in the deſcription. We ſee him 
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Confus'd, unnerv'd in Hector's preſence grown, | 
| Amaz'd he ſtood, with terrors not his own. 


ſlowly and ſullenly retreat between two armies, and 
even with a look repulſe the one, and protect the other: 
there is not one line but what reſembles Ajax; the 
character of a ſtubborn but undaunted warrior is per- 
fectly maintained, and muſt ſtrike the reader at the firſt 
view. He compares him firſt to the lion for his un- 
dauntedneſs in fighting, and then to the aſs for his ſtub- 
born ſlowneſs in retreating; though in the latter com- 
pariſon there are many other points of likeneſs that en- 
liven the image: the havock he makes in the field is 
repreſented by the tearing and trampling down the 
harveſts; and we lee the bulk, ſtrength, and obſtinacy 
of the hero, when the Trojans in reſpe& to him are 
compared but to troops of boys that impotently | endea- 
vour to drive him away. 

Euſtathius is ſilent as to thoſe objeRions which have - 
been raiſed againſt this laſt ſimile, for a pretended want 
of delicacy: this alone is conviction to me that they are 
all of a latter date: for elſe he would not have failed to 
have vindicated his favourite poet in a paſſage that had 
been applauded many As of years, and ſtood the 
teſt of ages. 

But monſieur Dacier * done it very well in his re- 
marks upon Ariſtotle. *© In the time of Homer (lays 
« that author) an aſs was not in ſuch circumſtances of 
* contempt as in ours: the name of that animal was 
not then converted into a term of reproach, but it 
« was a beaſt upon which kings and princes might be 
« ſeen with dignity. And it will not be very diſcreet 
« to ridicule this compariſon, which the holy ſcripture 
has put into the mouth of Jacob, who ſays in the 
6“ benediftion of his children, /achar ſhall be as 4 
« ſtrong a/3.”” Monſieur de la Motte allows this point, 
and excuſes Homer for his choice of this animal, but is. 
unhappily diſguſted at the circumſtance of the boys, and 
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O'er his broad back his moony ſhield he threw, | 
And glaring round, by tardy ſteps withdrew. 


the obſtinate gluttony of the aſs, which he ſays are ima- 
ges too mean to repreſent the determined valour of Ajax, 


and the fury of his enemies. It is anſwered by madam _ 


Dacier, that what Homer here images is not the gluttony, 
but the patience, the obſtinecy, and ſtrength of the aſs, 


(as Euſtathius had before obſerved.) To judge rightly 
of compariſons, we are not to examine if the ſubject. 


from whence they are derived be great or little, noble 
or familiar; but we are principally to conſider if the 


image produced be clear and lively, if the poet has the 


{kill to dignity it by poetical words, and if it perfectly 


paints the thing it is intended to repreſent. A company 


of boys whipping a top is very far from a great and 


noble ſubject, yet Virgil has not ſcrupled to draw from 
it a ſimilitude which admirably expreſſes a princeſs in 


the violence of her paſſion, 


Ceu quondam torto volitans ſub verbere turbo, 
Quem pueri magno in gyro vacua atria circum 
Intenti lud exercent ; ille actus habena 

Curoatis fertur ſpatiis : ſtupet inſtia ſupra 
Impubeſque manus, mirata volubile buxum : 

Dant animos plagg—— etc, En. lib. 7. 


However, upon the whole, a tranſlator owes ſo much to 
the taſte of the age in which he lives, as not to make 


too great a complement to a former; and this induced 


me to omit the mention of the ord % in ihe tranſla- 
tio”. I believe the reader will pardon me, if on this 
occaizoa I tranſcribe a paſſage from Mr. Boileau's notes 
on Longinus. 


«« There is nothing (ſays he) that more diſgraces a 


coinpoſition than the uſe of mean and vulgar words; 


- inſomuck that (generally ſpeaking) a mean thought 
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Thus the grim lion his retreat maintains, 675 
Beſct with watchful dogs, and Mt ſwains, 


60 
cc 
40 


© expteſſed i in noble terms, is more tolerable, than a 
noble thonght expreſſed in mean ones. The reaſon 
whereof is, that all the world are not capable to 
judge of the j:.{tneſs and force of a thought; but 
there is ſcarce any man who cannot, eſpecially in a 
living language, nerceive the leaſt meanneſs of words. 
Nevertheleſs very few writers are free from this vice: 
Longinus accuſes Herodotus, the moſt polite of all 
the Greek hiitorians, of this defect; and Livy, Salluſt, 


Virgil, have not eſcaped the ſame cenſure, Is it not 


then very ſurprizing, that no feproach on this ac- 
count has been ever caſt upon Homer? though he has 
compoſed two poems each more voluminous than the 
Ancid; and though no author whatever has deſcend- 


ed more frequently than he into a detail of little par- 


ticularities; yet he never uſes terms which are not 
noble, or if he uſes humble words or phraſes, it is 
with ſo much art, that, as Dionyſius obſerves, they 


become noble and harmonious. Undoubtedly, if 


there had been any cauſe to charge him with this 
fault, Longinus had ſpared bim no wore then He- 
rodotus. We may learn from hence the ignorance 
of thoſe modern critics, who reſolving to judge of 
the Greek withont the knowlege cf it 3 never read- 
ing Homer but in low and inclegant tranſlations; im- 
pute the meanneſſes of his tranflators to che poet 
himſelf; and ricicvlonſly blame a man who ſpoke in 
one language, for ſpeaking what is not elegant in an- 
other. They ought to know that the words cf 
different languages are not always exactly correſpond- 
ent; that it may often happen that a word which is 
very noble in Greek, cannot be rendered in another 
tongue, but by one which is very mean. Thvs the 
word oſinus in Latin, and t in Enylifh, are the vileſt 


imsgirable ; but that which ſignifies the ſame animal 
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Repuls'd by numbers from the nightly ſtalls, 
Tho” rage impels him, and tho? hunger calls, 
Long ſtands the ſhow'ring darts, and miſſile fires ; 


Then ſow'rly flow th' indignant beaſt retires. 680 * 


So turn'd ſtern Ajax, by whole hoſts repell'd, 

While his ſwoln heart at ev'ry ſtep rebell'd. 
A As the ſlow beaſt with heavy ſtrength indu'd, 
In ſome wide field by eroops of boys purſu'd, | 
Tho” round his ſides a wooden tempeſt rain, 685 
Crops the tall harveſt, and lays waſte the plain; 
Thick on his hide the hollow blows reſound, 
The patient animal maintains his ground, | 
Scarce from the field with all their efforts chas'd, 
And ftirs but ſlowly when he ſtirs at laſt, 690 
On Ajax thus a weight of Trojans hung, | 
The ſtrokes redoubled on his buckler rung; 
Confiding now in bulky ſtrength he ſtands, - 
Now turns, and backward bears the yielding bands; 
Now ſtiff recedes, yet hardly ſeems to fly, 695 
And threats his followers with retorted eye. 


4 in Greek and Hebrew, is of dignity enough to be em- 
« ployed on the moſt magnificent occaſions. In like 
c manner the terms of hog-herd and cow-keeper in our 


- language are inſufferable, but thoſe which anſwer to 


© them in Greek, C rug ad gend, Are grace ful and 
% harmonious : and Virgil, who in his own tongue 
cc intitled his eclogues Bucolica, would have been a- 


* ſhamed to have called them in ours, the dialogues of 


« com- Keepers.“ 


Fix d 


1 
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| Fix'd as the bar between two warring pow'rs, 


While hiſſing darts deſcend in iron fhow'rs: 

In his broad buckler many a weapon ſtood, 

Its ſurface briſtled with a quiv'ring wood 3 . e 
. on the plating * 
Marks the dry duſt, — vain.” 
But bold Eurypylus his aid imparts, © 
And ————— OT tt 
Whoſe renne * 7%; 


2 " 
7 S 3 
4 3 — 


Great Apiſaon felt the fatal blow; 


From his torn liver the red current flow d, 
And his ſlack knees deſert their dying load. 
The victor ruſhing to deſpoil the dead-. 
From Paris bow a vengeful atrow-fled. ing Te: i 71 
Fix'd in his nervous thigh the weapon ſtood, | 
Fix'd was the point, but broken was the wood. 
Back to the lines the wounded Greek retir d, 
Yet thus, ä bis alſoclates ür d. 

V. 713. Back to-the . 


We ſec here almoſt all the chiefs of the Grecian army 
withdrawn; Neſtor and Ulyſſes, the two great counſel- 


lors; Agamemnon, Diomed, and Eurypylus, the braveſt 


warriors; all retreated: ſo that now in this neceſſity of 


the Greeks, there was occaſion ſor the poet. to open a 


new ſcene of action, or elſe the Trojans had been vic- 


torious, and the Grecians driven from the ſhores of 


Troy, To ſhew the diſtreſs of the Greeks at thjs period, 
from which the poem takes a new turn, it will be con- 
venient to caſt a view on the poſture of their affairs? 


all human aid is cut off by the wounds of their heroes, 
and all aſſiſtance from the Gods forbid by Jupiter: 


Vor. II. D d 
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What God, O Grecia ended d? Ka 


ob, turn to ms ; 'tis Ajax claims. your. ad. 


This hour he ands the mark of hoſtile. rage, [13 24h 


Haſte, join your forces ; from the gloomy grase 
The warrior, reſcue, and your country, ſaye. * 


Thus urg'd the chief; a gen xpus troop appears, 
Who ſpread their huck lers, and advance their — 
To guard their, wounded friend; while, Swe hes 
With pious care, great Ajax joins the band: : 
Each takes new courage at the hero »Gght; 
The hero rallies and renews the fight. . 

Thus rag'd both. armies like copfifing "hi 


Mi 325 


While Neſtor's chariot far from fight retire:: 


His courſers ſteep'd i in ſweat, and ſtain'd with gore 
The Greeks preſeryer, great Machaon,| bore. | Fen 


Ne hin gooey fleet, o ee the fields of fight; | f 


7 6 


hea Trojans 45 eee — 
Jupiter himſelf fights on their ſide. Upon this hinge 
turns the whole poem; the diſtreſs of the Greeks' oc» 
caſions firſt the aſſiſtance of Patroclus; and then the 


death of that hero draws on the return of Achilles. It 


is with great art that the poet conducts all theſe inci- 


dents: he lets Achilles have the pleaſure of ſeeing that 
the Greeks. were no longer able to carry on the war 
without his aſſiſtance: and upom this BATS the youre 
cataſtrophe of the 
V. 731. That haur, Achilles, etc.] Though de 


Euſtathius. 


ſentment of Achilles would not permit him to be an a- 
AHor in the battel, yet his love of war inelines him to 
be a ſpectator: and as the poet did not intend to draw 


by m 
That hour, Achilles, from the topmoſt height , s 


| 
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His friend Mibhon fingled from the ret, 737 
A tranſient'pity" torch'd his vengefuPbreaft!” -. 
| Strait to Mencetius“ much d ſon he Ent; 
0 Graceful as Mars; Patt6cltis Md ies bn 
| (In evil hour! then fate Yecreed His doom ys 44 
A And fix d the date of WV his Woes tö coe! 940 
1d Why calls my friend? thy Tov'd infunfons lay, 
15 Whate'cr thy will Patroclus ſhall obey- 211939 de 
25 O firſt of friends! (Pelides thus repfyd) 4 
43” Still at my heart, and ever at my ſide att 010 £2.5 
The time is come, When yon' deſpatring boſt 2 
Shall learn the vala of the miid they lot: 


107% dr mL bad itwit ; 1 eherne ure ö 
I the ES 101 a perfect man in Achilles, he makes 
139 him delighted with the Jeftrudiion of the Greeks, be- 
15 © cauſe it conſpired with his revenge: that reſentment 
dat which is the ſubject of the poem, ſtill prevails over all 
27 his other paſſions, even the love of his country; for- 
though her begins nom to pity his countrymen, yet bis 
anger ſtifies thoſe tender emotions, and he ſeems pleaſed 
with their diſtreſs, becauſe he Judges it fo conttibute- 
to his glory. Euſtathĩius. De 
V. 735. His friend Machaon, etc * It woy be aſked 
why Machaon is the only perſon whom Achilles pities? 
Euſtathius anſwers; that it was either becauſe he was 
his countryman, a Theſſalian; or becauſe Aſculapivs;: 
the father of» Machaon, prefided over phyſicz the pro- 
ſeſſion of-his preceptor Chiron. But perhaps ĩt may be 
a better reaſon to ſay that a phyſician is a public good, 
and was valued by the whole army; and it is not im- 
probable but he might have cured: Achilles of a wound 
during the courſe of the Trojan wars. 5 
D d 2 


316 HOMERs I L I A D. Book xI. 

Now at my knees the Greeks ſhall pour their moan, . 

And proud Atrides tremble on his rene 

dn now to Neſtor, and from him be taught 

What wounded warrior late his chariot brought * 750 

For ſeen at diſtance; and'but ne * ONES 

His form recalbd Machaon to my minds 

Nor could I, thro* yon' clcud, difeern dig 08 0 

The courſers paſt me with ſo fvift s per. uns lo 
The bero fad. His friend obey'd with haſte, 755 

Throꝰ intermingled' ſhips and tents he'paſt5/- ge 

The chiefideſvending from their car he ny 
The panting ſteeds Eurymedon u wh 
The warriors ſtanding on the breezy e WY 


To dry their ſweat, and waſh away the, gore,” FT 
Here paus'd a moment, while the gentle gale. * 
e freſhneſs the cool ſeas exhale; ee N fa 
TEASE ON: 
0 2581 pal 


wy e . Gracie Hel gore het 7585 
mon; The poet, by putting theſe words into the mouth 
of Achilles, leaves room for a ſecond embaſſy, and 
(ſince Achilles himſelf mentions it) one may think it 
would not have been unſucceſsful: but the poet, by a are 
more happy management, makes his friend, Patroclus thin 
the advocate of the Greeks, and by that means his re- 
turn becomes his on choice. This conduct admirably 
maintains the character of Achilles, who does not aſſiſt ture 
the Greeks through his kindneſs to them, but from a ſpe 
deſire of revenge upon the Trojans: his preſent anger | 
for the death of his friend, blots out the former one for the f 


the i injury of Agamemnon; and as he ſeparated from the cont 


army in a rage, ſo he joins . 2 in the like 1 thoſe 
ſition, - | Eultathius | 


i 


. 
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Then to conſult / on futther methods went; 
And took their ſeats beneath the: ſhady ten. 
The — betnjors thy oy 
Arlinouy' daughter, grac'd;with eee 
(Whom to his aged arms, a royal ſlave, 
Greece, as the prize of Neſtor's — 

A table firſtwith azure feet ſhe plac d; 
Whoſe ample orb a brazen: charger grace d- 77 
Honey new preſs d, the ſacred. flour of We 
And wholſome-garlic crown'd the ſav' ry. treat. 
Next her white hand an antique goblet ba, 
A goblet ſacred! to the Tylian kings, 


oy 764. 1 * their ſeats Beneath the 2 ady tent. 
e poet here ſteals away the reader from the battel, 


and relieves him by the deſcription of Neſtor's enter- 
tainment. ¶ Jope to be pardoned for having more than 


once repeated this obſervation, which extends to ſeveral 
paſſages of Homer. Without this piece of conduct, the 
frequency and length of his battels might facigne the 
reader, ho could not be ſo long delighted with. conti 
nued ſcenes of blood. 

V. 774. A goblet facred to the Pylian kingi 4 There: 
are Tome who can find out a myſtery} in the plaineſt- 
things; they can ſee what the author never meant, and 
explain him. into the greateſt obſcurities. Enſtathius, 
here gives us a very extraordinary inſtance of this na- 
tute: the bowl by an allegory figures the world; the 


ſpherĩieal form of it repteſents its roundneſs; the Greek 


word which ſignifies the Doves, being ſpelled almoſt like 
the Pleiades, is ſaid to mean that conſtellation; and be- 


cauſe the post tells us the bowl was ſtudded: with: > ; 


thoſe ſtuds mult needs imply the ſtars. 
D d 3. 
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318 HOME R's 1 L 1A D. Book XT. 
From eldeſt times: emboſs'd-with-ſtuds of gold, 775 
Two feet ſupport itz and four handles hold 
In ſculptur'd gold, two turtles ſeem to drink: 

A maſly weight, yet heaw d wick eaſe by himſm 
When the briſk Nectar overlook d the brim. 780 
Temper' d in this, the nymph of ſorm divine 
Pours a large potion-of abe Feng eee ve, 


v. 779. Yet heav'd with 64 by him.] There ; 
ever been a great diſpute about this paſſage; nor is it 
apparent for what reaſon the poet ſhould tell ns that 
Neſtor, even in his old age, could more eaſily liſt this 
bowl than any other man. This has drawn a great 
deal of raillery upon the old man, as if he had learned 

to lift it by frequent uſe; an inſinuation that Neſtor was 
no enemy to wine, Others with more Juſtice to his 
character, have put another conſtruction upon the words, 
which ſolves the improbability very naturally. Accord- 
ing to this opinion, the word which is uſually ſappoſed 
to ſignify another man, is rendered an9ther old man, mean- 
ing Machaon, whoſe wound made him incapable to lift 
it. This would have taken away the difficulty without 
any violence to the conſtruction. But Euſtathius tells 
us, the propriety of ſpeech would require the word to 
be, not xc but bree, when ſpoken but of two. But 
why then may it not ſignify any other old man ? 

V. 782. Pours a large potion. ] The potion which 
Hecamede here prepares for Machaon, has been thought 
a very extraordinary one in the caſe of a wounded per- 
fon, and by ſome critics held in the ſame degree of re- 
pute with the balſam of Fierabras in Don Quixot. But 
it is rightly obſerved by the commentators, that Ma- 
chaon was not ſo dangerouſly hurt, as to be obliged to 
2 different regimen from what he might uſe at another 
time. . Homer had juſt told us that he ſtayed on the 


: 


Book XI. HOME R's I LI A D. 39 
EN I LA D. 319. 
With goat's · milk cheeſe a flax raus taſte beſtow s, 


And laſt with flour the ſmiling ſurface ftrows, 1 


Mean time Patroclus, by Achilles ſent. 
Unheard approach d, and ſtaod before the tent. 790 


Old Neſtor riſing then, the hero led 


To his high ſeat: the chief refus'd, and ſaid,” 
- *Tis-now no ſeaſon for theſe kind delays; 


Fro Ry with i Ny pony ſtays. 


ſea-fide to tefeoſh himſelf, and he now enters into a 
long converſation with Nettor; neither of which would 
have been done by a man in any great pain or danger: 

his loſs of blood and ſpirits might make him not ſo 


much in fear of a fever, as in want of a cordial; and ac- 
cordingly this potion is rather alimentary than medi- 
cinal. If it had been directly improper in this caſe, I 
cannot help fancying that Homer would not have failed 
Yet after all, ſome _ 


to tell us of Machaon's rejecting it. 
anſwer may be made even to the grand objection, that 


wine was too inflammatory for a wounded man. Hip- 
poerates allows wine in acute caſes, and even without 


He fays indeed in his 
book of ancient medicine, that the ancients were igno- 


water in caſes of indigeſtion. 


rant both of the good and bad qualities of wine : and 


yet the potion here preſcribed will not be allowed by 
phyſicians to be an inſtance that they were ſo; for wine 


might be proper for Machaon, not orly as a cordial, 


but as an opiate. Aſclepiades, a phyſician, who flou- 
riſhed at Rome in the time of Pompey, proferibed wine 


in fevers, and even in phrenſies to cauſe ſleep. — 
* lib. 4. c. 14. | 


Salubrious draughts the warriors tbirlt alla, 


* 
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To great Achilles this reſpect I WC 795 / 

Who aſks what hero, wounded by the foe, hd 

Was born from combate by thy foaming ſteeds? 

With grief I ſee the great Machaon bleeds: / | 

This to report, my haſty conrſe I bend 

Thou know'ſt the fiery temper of my friend: un 
Can then the ſons of Greece (the ſage rejoin d) 


Excite compaſſion i in Achilles” ar 
v. 8or. Can then the ſons of Greece, etc.] It ĩs DPS 
mary with thoſe who tranſlate or comment on an au- 


thor, to uſe him as they do their miſtreſs ;''they can ſee 


no faults, or convert his very faults into beauties; but 
I cannot be ſo partial to Homer, as to imagine that this 


ſpeech of Neſtor's is not greatly blameable for being too? 


long: he crouds incident upon incident, and when he 
ſpeaks of himſelf, he expatiates upon his on great a- 
ctions, very naturally indeed to old age, but unreaſon - 
ably in the preſent juncture. When he comes to ſpeak. 
of his killing the ſon of Augias, he is ſo pleaſed. with. 
himſelf, that he forgets the diſtreſs of the army, and can- 

not leave his favourite ſubject, until he has given us. 
the pedigree of his relations, his wife's name, her ex - 
cellence, the command he bore, and the fury with which 
he aſſaulted him. Theſe and many other circumſtances, 


as they have no viſible alluſion. to the deſign of the 
ſpeech, ſeem to be unfortunately introduced. In ſhort, 


J think they are not ſo valuable upon any other account, 
as becauſe they preſerve a piece of ancient hiſtory, which, 
had otherwiſe been loſt. 

What tends yet farther to make this ſtory rem: ab- 
ſurd, is what Patroclus ſaid at the beginning of the 
ſpeech, that he Had not leiſure even to ſit down : ſo that! 


Neſtor erage aged in the tent rege e 5 


narration. 
*. chat are of the contrary opinion, obſerve, that 


Book XI; HOM ER's IE FAD 32 
Seeks he the ſorrows of: cur hoſt to know 
This is not half the ſtory ef out e 1 =. 
Tell him, 2 47-At en 

Our braveſt heroes in the navy groan, a | 
Ulyſſes, Agamemnon, Diomed, nad vrt e ** 5005 


1 
* 


And ſtern Eurypylus, already bleed. M one 


2 {410} r 2000 e | 
is a great ſome t - 
courſe ; Wa when e tells Patroclus how he had 
himſelf diſobeyed his father's commands for the fake of 
his country; he ſays it to make Achilles refie that he 
diſobeys bis father by. the contrary behaviour: ci 
what be did bimſelf was to retaliate a ſmall i inj ury, bu b 
Achilles by fighting may ſave the Grecian army. 
mentions, the wound. of Agamemnon at at the very ag 
ning, with an intent to give Achilles a little reyenge, 
and that he may know how much bis greateſt enemy 


has ſuffered by his abſence, There are many other ar- 


guments brought in the defence of particnlar Patte; and 


it may not de rom ine purpoſe to. obſerve, that Neſton 
might defgnedly, p protract the ſpeech, that Patroclus 


might bimſelf behold the diſtreſs of the army; thus e- 
very moment he detained him, enforced bis argumenty - 
by the growing misfortunes of the Greeks. Whether 
this was the intention or not, it muſt be allowed 17 
the ſtay of Patroclus was very happy for the Greeks 
for by this means he met Eurypylus waunded, wis ob 
firmed him into a certainty that their affairs were feipe- 5 
rate without Achilles's aid. 8 1 
As for Neſtor's ſecond [tary, it is wk eaſier to be 
defended;. it tends directly to the matter in hand, and 
is told in ſuch a manner as to affect both Patroclus and 
Achilles 3 che circumſiances are wclk adapted. to the per · 
ſon to whom they are ſpoken, and by repeating their 
fathers nm, he, as it n. 2 them i in, * 


Old Neleus glory d in his compu'ring ſons ty — 


322 HOME R's 1L IA. Bock XT. 
But ah! what flatt'ring hopes I entertain! % 44d, e 


Achilles heeds not, but derides our pain: e 


Ev'n 'till the flames conſume our fleet he ig 
And waits the riſing of the fatal blaze. 
Chief after chief the raging ſoe deſtroys; 

Calm he looks on, and ev ry death enjoys; 
Now the ſiow courſe of all · impairing time 
Unſtrings my nerves, and ends my mr Si 
Oh! had, nd des ken 5 youth polls, N. : 


vo 


When this bold arm th' Epeian pow'rs 225 65 


The bulls of Elis in glad triumph led, | 
And ſtretch'd the great Itymonzus dead * . 99d | 


Then, from my fury fled the n | ; 


And ours was all the plunder of the plain??? E 
Fifty white flocks, full fiſty herds of ſwine, F : r 
As many goats; as maty lowing kin: ( 
And thrice the number of unrival'd ſteeds, 826 

All teeming females, and r . 
Theſe, as my fitſt eſſay of arms, I won; 


Thus Elis forc'd, her long arrears bello d, . 
And ſhares were parted to each ehen l. ' ee 


OY yo The bulls if Elis iure eins Edt] Ele 
is the whole ſouthern part of Peloponneſus, between 
Achaia and Meſſenia; it was originally divided into ſe - 
veral diftrits or principalities, afterwards it was reduced 
to two; the one of the Elians, who were the ſame with 
the Epeians; the other of Neſtor. This remark is ne- 
ceſſary for the underſtanding what follows. In Ho- 
mers time the city Elis was not built! Dacier. 


Abe 
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When the proud Elians firſt eommene d the war. 
For Neleus' ſons Alcides' rage had ſlain; | 

of twelve bold brothers, I alone remain! 
Oppreſs'd, we arm d; and now this conqueſt gain d, B35 
My fire three hundred choſen ſheep obtain d. 
(That large reprizal he might juſtly clan, 
For prize defrauded; and infulted fame, + - + 

When Elis“ monarch at the public courſe 
Detain'd his chariot, and victorious horſe;) - ＋ 
The reſt the people ſhar'd; myſelf ſurvey d 
The juſt partition, and due victims pay c. 
Three days were paſt, when Elis roſe to war, 
With many a courſer, and with 1 hab. 
The ſons of Actor at their army's head - Bis 


ths as they were) the vengeful 88 14. 


. 839. At the public courſe Detain'd his 1 3 
| It is ſaid that theſe were particular games, which Augias 
* had eſtabliſhed in his own tate, and that the Olympic 
| games cannot be here underſtood, becauſe Hercules did 

not inſtitute them until he had killed this king, and deli-- 
vered his kingdom to Phyleus, whom his father Avgias 
In hid'baniſhed. © The prizes of the games of Augias were 
prizes of wealth, as golden tripods etc. whereas the 
prizes of the olympic games were only plain chaplets 
of leaves or branches: beſides, it is probable Homer 
knew nothing of theſe chaplets given at the games, nor | 
of the triumphal crowns, nor of the garlands wore at | 
feaſts ;- if he had, be would ſomewhere ace, _ 
8 them. Euſtathius. | 
V. 845. The ſons of Actor. Theſe. n d fink | 
ip whom Homer calls the two ——— | 


Not far the ſtreams of fam'd Alphæus flow ; | 
| Theſtreamtheypals'd, and pitch'dtheir tents below. 850 


* 
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High on a rock fair Thryoefſa fands, 651634 94h 5 
Our ener hav. rang | 


Pallas, deſcending in the ſhades of night, 

Alarms the Pylians, and comtnands the fight.” 
Each burns for fame, and ſwells with martial pride; 
Myſelf the foremoſt; but my fire deny dj 


- Fear'd for my youth,'expos'd to ſtern alarms; "B55 
And ſtopp'd my chariot, and 1 arms. | 


My fire deny'd in vain: on foot T fled 
Amidſt our chariots: for the Goddeſs led. 
Along fair Arene's delightful plain, 
Soft Minyas rolls his waters to the man. 860 

There, horſe and foot, the Pylian troops unite, 

And theath'd in arms, expect the dawning light. 
Thence, ere the ſun advanc'd his noon-day flame, 
To great Alpheus' ſacred ſource we came, | 
There firſt to Jove our ſolemn rites were paid; 86 
An untam'd heifer pleas'd the blue· ey d maid, 

A bull Alphæus; and a bull was flain 

To Ge blades monarch of the wat'ry main, 


and Creatus. Thryoeſſa, i in the lines blowing, i is the 
ſame town which he calls Thryon in the catalogue. 
The river Minyas is the fame with Anygrus, about 
half way between Pylos and Thryoeſla, called Minyas; 
from the Minyans who lived on the banks of it. It ap- 
pears from what the poet ſays of the time of their 
march, that it is half a day's march between Pylos and 


Thryoeſſa. Eultathius. Strabo, lib. 8. 


In 


Bright ſcenes of arms, and works of war appear; 


Thro' wide Bupraſian fields we forc'd the foes, 
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In arms we flept, beſide the winding flood, as 
While round the town the fierce Epeians ſtood. 870 
Soon as the ſun, with all revealing ray, 3 
Flam'd in the front of heav'n, and gave the day; 


The nations meet; there Pylos, Elis here. . 
The firſt who fell, beneath my jav'lin bled; 875 
King Augias' fon, and ſpouſe of Agamede: 
(She that all ſimples healing virtues knew, 
And ev'ry herb that drinks the morning dew.) 
J feiz'd his car, the van of battel led; 
Th' Epeians ſaw, they trembled, and they fled. 880 
The foe diſpers'd, their braveſt warrior killd, 2 
Fierce as a whirlwind now 1 ſwept the field: 
Full fiſty captive chariots grac'd my train; 
Two chiefs from each, fell breathleſs to the plain, 
Then Actor's ſons had dy'd, but Neptune ſhrouds 885 
The youthful heroes in a veil of clouds. | 
O'er heapy ſhields, and o'er the proſtrate throng, 
Collecting Tpoils, and ſlaught'ring all along, 


Where o'er the vales th' Olenian rocks aroſe; 
Till Pallas ſtopp'd us where Aliſium flows, 

Ev'n there, the hindmoſt of their rear 1 flay, 
And the ſame arm that led, concludes the day; 


Then back to Pyle triumphant take my way. 
Vor. II. Ee 
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There to high Jove, were public tanks aſbgn'd, 895 


As firſt of Gods, to Neſtor, of mankind. 
Such then I was, impell'd by youthful blood; 


: 


So proy'd my valour for my country's good. . 


Achilles with vnactive fury glows, . 


CY 
; IF 6 


And gives. to paſſion what to Greece he owes. 900 


How ſhall he grieve, when to th' eternal hade 
Her hoſts ſhall fink, nor bis the pow'r to aid! 
© friend! my memory recalls the day, 

When gath'ring aids along the Grecian , 


I, and Ulyſſes, touch'd at Pthia' sport, 905 
And enter d peleus hoſpitable court,” „ 54th 
A bull to Jove he flew in ſacrifice, | 55 
And pour'd libations on the flaming thighs, 

Thy ſelf, Achilles, and thy rey'rend fire 

Menœtius, turn d the fragments on the ſire. 910 


1415 


Achilles ſees us, to the feaſt i invites: 
Social we fit, and ſhare the genial rites.. 14 


We then explain'd the cauſe on which we came, 
Urg'd you to arms, and found you fierce for fame, 


: Your ancient fathers gen'rous precepts gave 915 
* ſaid on] y this 


F My ſon ! be brave. 


y. 895. There to high Fave Were public thanks aſſign 
As firſt of Gods, to Neſtor, of n 
There is a reſemblance between this paſſage and one in 


the ſacred ſcripture, where all the congregation bleſſed 


the Lord God of their fa T2 and bowed down their heads, 
and worſhipped the Lor 


and the king. 1 Chron. 29, 20. 
y. 916. Peleus ſaid * this 


« My fon! be 


brave, The conciſeneſs of this advice is very beauti - 


o 
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Mencetius dus: © THO" great Kalb mas 
In ſtrength ſuperior, and of race divine, Minen! 
« Yet cooler thoughts thy elder years attend; Hir 
« Let thy juſt counſels aid, and rule thy friend. 920 
Thus ſpoke your father at Theſſali?s'court $0 / 
Words now forgot, tho? now of valt import.” VP: nd? 
Ah! try the atmolt that a friend can "ay, © ol pÞ00 
Such gentle force the fierceſt minds obe; ? dt 
Some fav'ring God Achilles! heart may hes 9525 
* _ to gory, he may 19 to 0% % © ik 1502, 


22809 4 745414 * 4 78 En 2 14 
$ 


ful; 4 being beg active and young. might abr 
bare burdened his memocy with along diſcourſe, chere · 
fore Peleus comprehends all his inſtructions in one ſen- 
tence. But Mencœtius ſpeaks more largely to Patroclds, 
he being more advanced in years, and mature in jndy- 
ment; and we ſee by the manner of the expreſſion, that 
he was ſent with Achilles, not only as a companion, 
but as a monitor, of which Neſtor puts him in mind, to 
ſhew that it is rather his duty to give good advice to 
Achilles, than to follow his caprice, and eſpouſe his re- 
ſentment. Euſtathius. 


v. 923. Ab! try the utmoſt, etc.] It may not be un- 


grateful to the reader to ſee at one view the aim and 


deſign of Neſtor's ſpeech. By putting Patroclus in mind 
of his father's injunctions, he provokes him to obey 
him by a like zeal for his country: by ibe mention of 
the facrifice, he reprimands him for a bteach of thoſe 
engagements to which the Gods were witneſſes: b 


ſaying that the very arms of Achilles would reſtore the 


fortunes of Greece, he makes a high complement to that 
hero, and offers a powerful inſinuation to Patroclus at 
the ſame time, by giving him to unde, that he 
may F Achilles. Euſtathius. RY 
Fr. 


24 
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7 
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If ſome dire oracle his breaſt alarm, n 
If ought from heav'n with- hold een 7 1 
Some beam of comfort yet on Greece may ſhine, .. - i 
If thou but lead the Myrmidonian line, 9230 


Clad in Achilles“ arms, if thou appear, 


Proud Troy may tremble, and 3 11 - 
Preſs d by freſii forces her oer · labour d tram 
Shall ſeek their walls, and Greece reſpire again. 
This touch d his gen'rous heart; eee Wee nt 93s 
Along the ſhore with haſty ſtrides he went; 9 
Soon as he came, where, on the crouded Qrand, a 
The public mart and courts of juſtice and, 
Where the tall fleet of great Ulyſſes lies, ö 
There ſad he met the brave Evemon's ſon, 
Large painfuf drops from all his members run, 
An arrow's head yet rooted in his wound, 
The ſable blood in cireles mark'd the ground, 


*. 
„ * * 
— 


As faintly reeling he confeſs'd the ſmart; 945 | 


Weak was his pace, but dauntleſs was his heart. 
Divine compaſſion touch'd Patroclus* breaſt. 
Who ſighing, thus his n friend addreſt. 


V. 928. If oup ht from beav'n with-hold bis ſaving 


erm] Nellor lays. this upon account of what Achilles 


to the purpoſe, for nothing could ſooner move. Achilles, 
than to make him think it was the general report in the 
army, that he ſhut himfe!f up in the tent, for no other 
reaſon but to eſcape death, with which his mother had 


threatened him in * to him the decrees "EP | 


deſtinies. Dacier. 


himſelf ſpoke in the ninth. book; and, it is very much 


Such as ſage Chiron, fire of pharmacy, 


@ S. 8 As 
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Ah hapleſs leaders of the: Greeian hoſt! ; mn has A 
Thus muſt ye periſh on a barb'rous eoaſt? 950 
Is this your fate, to glut the dogs bee 1 
Far from your friends, and from your native ſhore? 
Say, great Eurypylus! ſhall Greece yet ſtand? 


Reſiſts ſhe yet the raging Hector's hand? 221 
Or are her heroes doom'd to die with n 9855 
And this the period of our wars and fame? 


Eurypylus replies: No more (my friend) ) 2 
Greece is no more! this day her glories end. 
Ev'n to the ſhips victorious Troy purſues, 4 þ 
Her force encreaſing as her toil renews.- +; -;{-{ 960 
Thoſe chiefs, that us d her utmoſt rage to meet, 
Lie pierc'd with wounds, and bleeding in the fleet. 
But thou, Patroclus ! act a friendly part... 
Lead to my ſhips, and draw this deadly dart; 
With lukewarm water waſh the gore away, 90635 
With healing balms the raging fmart allay, 5 


* 
2 H 
202 


1 * * 
12.8 


Once taught Achilles, and Achilles thee. 
Of two fam'd ſurgeons, Podalirius ſtands | 
This hour ſurrounded by the Trojan t bands 3, 3 97 


e * Of two fam'd ſurgeons © Though Podalitius 
is mentioned fir for the ſake of the verſe, both here 


and in the catalogue, Machaon ſeems to be the perſon 
of the greateſt character upon many accounts; beſides, 
it is to him that Homer attributes the cure of Philocetes, 
who was lame by having let an arrow, dipt in the gall of 
the Hydra of Lerna, fall upon his foot; a plain mark 
that Machaon was an abler phyſician than r the 
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And great Machaon, wounded in his tent, 
Now wants that ſuecour which ſo oft he lent. 

To bim the chief. What then remains to do? 


Th' event of things the Gods alone can view. 


Charg'd by Achilles great command I fly, 975 
And bear with haſte the Pylian king's reply: 

But thy diſtteſs this inſtant claims relief, 

He ſaid, and in his arms upheld the chief. 

The ſlaves their maſter's ſlow approach ſurvey'd, 

And hides of oxen on the floor diſplay'dl: 980 
There ſtretch'd at length the wounded hero lay, 


Patroclus cut the ſorky ſteel away, 
Then int his hands a bitter root he bruis'd 3 


The wound he waſh'd, the ſtyptic juice infus'd. 
The cloſing fleſh that inſtant ceas'd to glow, 9835 


The wound to torture, and the blood to flow. 


centaur, who could not cure himſelf of ſuch a wound. 
Podalirius had a fon named Hypolochus, from whom 


the famous Hippocrates was deſcended. 


v. 977. But thy diſtreſs this inſtant claims. relief«] 
Euſtathius remarks, that Homer draws a great advantage 
for the conduct of his poem from this incident of the 
ſtay of Patroclus; for while he is employed in the friend- 
ly taſk of raking care of Eurypylus, he becomes an eye- 


witneſs of the attack upon the entrenchments, and finds 


the neceffity of ing his utmoſt efforts to move Achilles. 
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THE: ARGUMENT: 


; The battel at the Grecian wall. \ 
TH E G reeks * e into hat aaa. He 
ctor attempts to force them; but it proving impoſſible 
to paſs the ditch, Polydamas adviſes ns their cha- 
riots, and manage the attack on foot. TY Trojans fol- 
8 tow his counſel, and having dividad their army into five 
bodies of foot, begin the aſſault. But upon the ſignal of 
an eagle with a ſerpent in hit talons, which appeared on 
the left hand of the Trofans, Polydamas endeavours ta , 
1. withdraw them again. This Hector oppoſes and con« 
my  tinues the attack; in which, after many actions,” Sarpe« 
| don makes the firft breach in "the wall: Hecker 40% cuſt- 
q ing a ſtove Hu vaſt ſtas, forces open one of the gute, 
ge and enters at the head of his troops, who vic for ion N 
0 e the 4 Terlan oven to their Hips. 3 
ge W HILF thus * hero's pious cares dend 8 
ds 
hs: The cure and ſafety of his wounded a 


Trojans and Greeks with claſhing ſhields engage, 
And mutual deaths are dealt with mutual rage. 


It may be proper here to take a general view of the 
conduct of the Iliad: the whole deſign turns upon the 
wrath of Achilles : that wrath is not to be appeaſed 
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Nor long the trench or lofty walls oppoſe; 5 


With Gods averſe th* ill-fated works aroſe; 


Their pow'rs neglected, and no victim ſlain, 


The walls were rais'd, the trenches ſunk in vain. 


Without the Gods, how ſhort a period ſtands 
The proudeſt monument of mortal hands! 10 
This ſtood, while Hector and Achilles rag'd, 

While ſacred Troy the warring * engag'd; 

But when her ſons were ſlain, her city burn'd, 

And what ſurviv'd of Greece to Greece return 'd; 
Then Neptune and Apollo ſhook the ſhore, 15 
Then Ida's ſummits pour d their wat' ry ſtore; 


but by the calamities of the Greeks, who are tavght by 


their frequent defeats the importance of this hero: for in 
epic, as in tragic poetry, there ought to be ſome evident 
and neceſſary incident at the winding up of the cataſtro- 
phe, and that ſhould be founded upon ſome viſible diſt- 
reſs. This conduct has an admirable effect, not only 
as it gives an air of probability to the relation, by al - 
lowing leiſure to the wrath of Achilles to cool and die 
away by degrees, (who is every where deſcribed as a per- 
ſon of a ſtubborn reſentment, and conſequently ought 
not to be eaſily reconciled) but alſo as it highly con- 
tributes to the honour of Achilles, which was to be 
fully ſatisfied before he could relent. 

y.9. Without the Gods how ſhart a period, etc * Ho- 
mer here teaches a truth conformable to ſacred ſeri- 
pture, and almoſt in the very words of the Pſalmiſt; 
Unleſs the Lard build the houſe, they labour in vain that 
build it. 

V. 15. Then Neptune and Apoll, etc.] This whole 
ile of the deſtruction of the wall is ſpoken as a kind 


ol prophecy, where Homer in a poetical enthuſiaſm re- 


? F 
. 
: 
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Rheſus and Rhodius then unite their Tin cont" GIF. 
Careſus nn the hn oY WO 


lates what was to happen i. in future apes. u has been 
conjectured from hence that our author flouriſhed not 
long after the Trojan war; for had he lived at a great: 
er diſtance, there had been no occaſion to have recourſe 
to ſuch extraordinary means to deſtroy a wall, which 
would have been loſt and worn away by time alone, 
Homer (lays! Ariſtotle) forelaw the queſtion might” be 
alked, how it came to paſs that no ruins remained of 
ſo great a work? and therefore contrived to give his 
fiction the neareſt reſemblance to truth, Inundations 
and earthquakes are ſufficient to aboliſh the ſtrongeſt 
works of man, ſo as not to leave the leaſt remains where. 
they ſtood. But we are told this in a manner wonder- 
fully noble and poetical: we ſee Apollo turning the 
eourſe of the rivers againſt the wall, Jupiter opening 
the cataracts of heaven, and Neptune rendbig the ſoun · 
dations with his trident: that is, the ſan exhales the va- 
pours, which deſcend in rain from the air or æther; 
this rain canſes an invndation, and that inundation o- 
verturns the wall. Thus the poetry of Homer, like 
magic, firſt raiſes a ſtupendous object, and then mei. 
ately cauſes it to vaniſh, bf 
What farther ſtrengthens the opinion that Homer 
was particularly careful to avoid the objection which 
thoſe of his own age might raiſe apaiuſt the probability 
of this fiction, is, that the verſes which contain this ac- 
count of the. deſtroction of the wall ſeem to be added x4 
ter the firſt writing of the Iliad, by Homer bimſelf. 
believe the reader will incline to my opinion, if he os 
fiders the manner in which they /are introduced, both 
here and in the ſeventh book, where firſt this wall is 
mentioned. There verge: bow it“ was _ be _ | 
val on line, 27% 
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Eſepus, Granicus, with mingled force, Al x 


E 


And Xanthus foaming from his fruitful ſource : "oy 
And gulphy Simois, rolling to the main | 


Helmets, and ſhields, and god-like heroes lain: = 


a 41 KY 
Theſe turn d by Phœbus from their wonted ways, | F 


Delug d the rampire nine continual days; 4 3 
After which is inſerted the debate of the Gods concert» 
ing the method of its. deſtructiqn, at the concluſion 

whereof immediately follows a verſe that ſeems exactly 


to connect with tbe former. | 
ann 


- ae in REALOG, TETERESO we tpyov 'A Nee. 


In like manner in the preſent book, after the fourth verſe, 


| Tappor ? er 8 Aavadv xai ru xoc drepbe. 


That which is now the thirty ſixth, ſeems originally to 


ne ſollowed. 
raxxet nee, var Fe e er ete. 2 


And all the Es between (which break the courſe: of 


narration, and are introduced in a manner not uſval in 
Homer) ſeem to have been added for the reaſon above- 
faid. I do not inſiſt much upon this obſervation, but 1 
doubt not ſeveral will * to it pon a review of the 
n 

. 24. Nine continual Joys 7 Some of t Hb ancients 
thought 3 it incredible that a wall which was built in one 
day by the Greeks, ſhould reſiſt the joint efforts of three 
deities nine days: to ſolve this difficulty, Crates, the 
Malleſian, was of opinion, that itſhould be writ, i 8 
one day. But there is no occalion to have recourſe to 
ſo forced a ſolution ; it being ſufficient to obſerve, that 
nothing but ſuch an extraordinary power could have ſo 
entirely ruined the wall, that not the leaſt remains of 
it ſhould appear; but ſuch a one, as we have before 
ſaid, Homer ſtood in need of. Euſtathius. 
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The weight of waters ſaps the yielding, wall. 2 5 
And to the ſea the floating bulwarks fall, | 
Inceſſant cataraQs the thund'rer pours, 
And half the ſkies deſcend in fluicy ſhow” rs, 10 | 
The God of ocean, marching ſtern before, | | oo 
With. his huge trident wounds the trembling ſhore, 39 
Vaſt ſtones and piles from their foundation heaves, y 
2 And whelms the ſmoky ruin in the waves. k 
Now ſmooth'd with ſand, and levell'd by the flood, 
No fragment tells where once the wonder ſtood * 0 
In their old bounds the riyers roll again, 3 35 
, Shine * twixt the hills, or wander o'er the plain. | 4 
But this the, Gods i in later rimes perform; Kae 
As yet the bulwark ſtood, and brav'd the ſtorm; q 1 
The ſtrokes yet echo'd of contending pow 3. 0 ny ra 
War thunder'd at the gates, and blooddiſtain'd the tow” F. 
Smote dy the arm of Jove, and dire diſmay, n 
Cloſe by their hollow ſhips the Grecians lay: 5 
Hector's appragch in ev'ry wind they hear, 
And Hedtor's fury ev'ry moment fear. is 
He like a whirlwind, toſs'd the ſcatt ring throng, . 45 
Mingled the troops, and drove the field along. 
80 "midſt the dogs and hutiter's daring bands, 
Fierce of his might, a boar or lion ſtands; 
Arm'd foes around a dreadful circle form, | 
And hiſſing jav'lins rain an iron ſtorms | 50 | 
His pow'rs untam'd their bold aſſault defy, Mö 
And where he turns, the rout diſperſe, or die: 


= 


Exborts his armies, and. the g 


Tf *tis his will our haughty foes to tame, 


as U E A= IEF 5. earn. 


He foams, he glares, he bounds againſt them all, 

And if be falls, bis courage makes bim fall... _ 
With equal rage encompaſs d. Heaor glows ; 1 
e 


2 by. *S > 


The panting ſteeds impatient fory en * 


But ſnort and tremble at the gulph be Hog yo 1 5 
Juſt on the brink they neigh, 9x, paw.t DG, oy" 
And the turf rembles, and the, ies reſound. —y > | 


Fager they view ache proſpeR ds Sand deep, 
Vaſt was the leap, and headlor > hung the . 
The bottom dere, (a formidable ſhow 7 {4 

And briſtlel thick with ſharpen'd lakes N46 TR 
The foot alone this Rtrong defence could e, | 
And try the paſs, impervious to the botſe. 

This ſaw Polydamas; ; who, wiſely brave, 


Be 


Reſtrain d great Hector, and this counſel gave. | 


O thou! bold leader of our T rojan bands, bt 
And you, conſed rate chiefs from foreign lands! ; * 
What entrance here can cumb'rous chariots find, 1 
The ſtakes beneath, the Grecian walls behind? _ 

No paſs thro? thoſe, without a thouſand wounds, | 
No ſpace for combat i in yon” narrow bounds, © 6 


Proud of the favours mighty Jove has ſhown, Fa 75 


On certain dangers we too raſhly run: 


Oh may this inſtant end the Grecian name! | 


Here, far from Argos, let their heroes fall, 
And one great day deſtroy, and bury all! Bo 


Book XT. ben u B. % 
But ſhould they tun, and heft oppreſt our tra, T 
What hopes, What methods of tetient eit? 114 
Wedg'd in the trench, vy dur n trobds ton „ 
In one promiſcuous carl eral abdbtulv'd, 
All Troy muſt perth, rum "5 
Nor mall a TY6j*i ue to tell be tile. 
1 arri jt alle win e, +. T 
Then all alightirig, wedg'd in firm array, 

Proceed on foot; and Hector lead the Way. * 
wy eee, 
And this (if je collſent) her fatal hou ee 

This counſel fledv'd? te ad hte ktielbr ng 

Swift from his feat; hiv Haig kee, N 
*The chief's example follow'd by lits train, 9 
Each quits his cat, and ſhes on the plan. mer 
By orders ſtrict che charloteers enj6ti'd,” SO nd 22554 
Compel the cburfers to their rats beth,” TE 

The forces part in five Mili bikds, 


od all obey their feral Wer commande. | i 


y. 99. The 7 part in fe d gude bands] 
The Trojan army is — into ſive parts, perhaps 
becauſe theft were five gates in the wall, ſo that an at- 
tack might be made upon every gate at theſame inſtant : 
by this means the Greeks would be obliged to difunite, 
and form themſelves i into as many bodies, to guard five 
places at the ſame time. 

The poet here breaks the thread of his narration, ahi 
ſtops to give us the names of the leaders ofevery battalion: 
by this condu he 5 prepares us for an action entirely new, 
and dieren from any other in the poem, Euſtathius. 

Vor. II, Ff 


Hy 
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; Polydamas, and brave Cebriones 1 lem Aale 21011 
Before the next the graceſub Paris ſhines, . b 105 


Who drew ſrom i Hyrtacas his noble blood. 11 


The contſars ſed on Selle a winding ſhote, U e 31 


"Whom 310 and Aſteropæus aid, 5015 £263, Bd 


Ide morinmieen ſpecqabeirheadioug aka 120 


8 


* 


The beſt and braveſt jv the ſirſt aonſpire, am a 5 


Pant for/gheifight,,aud thront dhe Beek with fre: 1.17 


Great Hectot glorious in the man of theſe, % 


And bold Aleathowez and Agenor jaing.0/.; 77A 49A 
The ſans-pt rim: with: the v * 30291 
Deiphobugyapd/Helenus eulen gail ar 
Jo mai h theſe-the-mighty: Alva Roods 1/1 117 


And whom Ariſha's yellomm Ceurſert ber., i 


Antenor's:ſons the fourtbbattalion.guides(; 1% 7" 
And! gteat:Eneas,obormiofcfount-full Ide. 4g 
Divine Sarpedon the laſt band obey'@, 2. 113 


Next bim, the braveſt at their army's bead, 
Bui be more brave. than all th the hoſts be led. 2bozmmos 


$011 6 Alien | = GO01H AWD 274 


"+. Now with.compatted, ſhields in, cloſe array, 


Alteady-in ſheir hopes they fire the bett Bm.” KN _ 10 


Ad bes the Grecians gaſping a at thein ſeet. . 


410 2 S080 LS #24 


3 A ALA IC 3 N82 Gi 
Th advice of wiſe Te e 125 en 


8 27 199 , DE FY vw. * 
Ihe; dope, confding in his erz, 55 
Ks vn courſes ur 10 de war, gn us 


„ 


Wy 55705 Al on confiding i in "bis a3 1 par: 


, from © ence that the three captains whoice 
e, were not ſubordinate one to the ROPER but | 


SG ® : 


"I 


% 
Unhappy hero b widadvi dn vailftv31d ng Ab 547" 
Thoſe wheels returning ne er Thall marks the pla; 
Noimore wee eee eee enn n | 
And great Idomeneusthall boaſtrip ful b bod bra. 


Fierce to the ler h dv here Irm ch plain; 


The flying Grecians frovetticir ſhipb io aiag ο 
Swift thro” dull hir ton rad dat pft 
The gates half. open | N N r 
Thither, — ftp Becta md, btRN 
His ſollowing hoſt with'chamoves rend te Aeg ii" 

. gil 
Such their proud hopes, butall their hopes re vain ! 14 
To guard the gatesg cpo gbr y enleſd attend, 717. 
Who from the Lapiths wurlike race deſtend 117 #7 
gin em ib abt ge us th aativs f 


* 55 empawered.to. 


his own troop 1X hon t; for otherwiſe Allus 


had not 33 WI ine chariot When the 
— — er don ul that 
Homer does nat. attribute.the lame regular diſcipline in 
wax, to the bar arqus nations, which he had given to 
Kis Grecians; An f makes ſome uſe roo of this deſect, 
5 the r over this part of the deſcrip- 


Dacier. vad a meglio aid WS Bt 


2 755 127 , Unhopyy hero! exc, | Homer obſerves a poe- 
Juſt 


ce in relatiom to Afius ; he puniſhes his folly 

d impietyswith. dearly, und ſhews the danger. of de- 
8 ge counſel, and blaſpheming the Gods. In 
ae of this. n N 9 | 
thbookby-Idomenens,/ + oi 


Ks $3951 8 315 of 55 Fs 1 Vi n ho * % #*, 4 L fg f 


a 92M REA Bonk KK: 


This Palypeetes, gneat-Betiahoyetheieg:c if 42 
And ee art ar Pie era chin! b of 


Their eee eee. 
Whoeſe ſpraling arms withi leafy:hõH8 c d 
Forbid the tempeſt, and proteſt tha ground L114. 
High onthe bills appears heir ſiutely atm. 
And iheis: decp coats ſor ever brase che Notbn. 0 4 
So graceful theſas and io the ſdeck then; ſtand e . 
Of raging a ugg) and bis i band „ c 
Oreſtes, Acatnas im front upper n uten p 
And Oenomaus and Fhodn: cloſa ithe arm inovo gt 
In yain abel glamaurs'(hake therembient fieklsguc 45 
Ip vain around ahem beat their hoYow! ſhields b 41.4) 
The fearleſꝭ brothers, on the, Gteciana dt ee 
To guard — EFF 
* n when $2 Ns I ee?" ee 10 
Forth f fromthe portals: 


+ 


* 4 


wid th iner 


a ot m= bag Wie rom ns 90 RM 


1 oe eng 
Vithil. - We Re 2 g thee 


ſoldiers —— but e ee by»: — 

they execute their 'own commands, and yes mf the. 
ls apainf] the uni force. of the bat ae 

N37 805 che the poet tra i ns Peg. 125 ba 


| 24 


in the ſtory: th Oreck {As oe 
, 0 Wee ee TH 


* 


row, it was 30 y 9, be desen, Pelzer“ 


© GO 


van *. 1 0 u len * 


They guaſti their tuſſte, with ſire their eye. balls roll, 
Till ſomewiderwoond lets out their mighty We 
Around their-heads:ehe wN lung av' linge fung; 


With ſounding lisokes their brazen argers rung)! 158 


was while yet the Greeian pow r- 4 
Maintain'd the walls, and mann id the lofty tot: 
To ſave their fleet, the laſt efforta they trʒjʒjʒ 


As when ſharp Boteas blow abroad, and bringt 175 


The dreary winter on his frozen wWinggß zj bt 
Beneath the low · hung clouds the ſheetwwof ſõ i! 7 
Deſcend, and whiten all the fields bel. 
So faſt the darts on either army pouTr/ 4 7A 
So dow the xampires rolls the rocky ſowꝰ r 380 
Heavy, and thick, reſound the batter'd ſhiĩeld ; 
And the deaf echo rattles round the fields: we 
With ſhame repuls'd, with grief and fory 85 og 

The Trane Altos thas accuſes ben: Men 


11 > 9 * 055 A+ 12 * 


In pow'rs, immortal ho ſhallpow bellexe ? - 90905 
Can thoſe too Kaner and can vue I 5 
. gy +: þ 4 El * Raze * E hg. yy 104 11 732 * Of 2 Br r 'S vis 


is very extravagant: he exchins/ againl Jupi 
breach 8 , not becauſe he had | 
but becauſe be had not fulfilled his 15 vain «ug, 
tioas. This condud, ough very b 


— ͤ — ood ; 


5 
; 
| ' 
d 
12 
; 


{'f 
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— chi llpaae lf Tr 
Gods! ſhall two ers only guard their gates, 194 
mmm (Et IIH A 1 / 


a Nn 
Fo GodifilivHeRoraidbis timebleſeimight 1 4 | 


Was ow'd the eee, Prat 


And all enen Abends dge gen bog”! 
Thro! the long walls the ſtomy ſhow ins were heard, 


-The blaze of flames, the ſlaſni of arms appeat d- 


The ſpirit of a God my breuſt inſfure, 294 
To raiſe each act to liſe, andꝭ ſing wich fire tor cf 1 
While Greece uneonquer d kept alive the war, 

Secure of death, conſicing in deſpair ;: 


And all her guardian Gods, in deep difmay,, | -- wing ul 
With unaffiſting arms deplor' he day. re % * 


Eon yet the dauntleſs Lapithæ maintain 
The dreadful pa, and round them beup We aal 


Narren r Ne i 
is very ne to babe, ee ebenen who 
are ever ready to blame heaven, and turn their-misfar- 


6— ie er 


SID Aan 


rr 3 


. nn 


— Onalles, Mindwy: bled 394399 be hs i 
And round him roſe a monnment of dead. kwyotg-204c't 
| Mean time the braveſt ce —_ ** 
Bold Hector and Pelhdamas purſueg 05 b "Ko mg 

Fierce with impatience on the wre to IH, | FI 
And wrap Fa BABE e 8 =o 2 


By. es am . 5 +290 
FER 05 e Ne con 


A. bleeding ſerpent of enormous a,. a 


| 4314 en th q 2 Sd 521. ou £16 180 Nun nt Vin 
14 1. 233 · Jap, bird, on ſounding pinioucy.ete.] : 
| has imitated this pallage 1 in the  cleventh. 5 #7 . 


Reiner fte 1 net Bb 

. Utgae volans, alte raptum cum n fulva dracnen | — 2 

- Fert aquila, implicuitqua e atque 3 f 
© Saucius'at ſerpens ſinugſu volumiua venſat . 

Lies bee, nue e, ſibilat ars we 


91 OLIN: AMOS e yi 


Their martiab fory in their wonder: loſſ. . oc. N 
Joye Ne eee r 


5 1 K 


1 
| 


FEES { 


4 


3% HOYA 
He ſtung the bird, whoſe throat: revelv'd che Wund: 
In airy circles Wugs bis panfu , 16 1047 1997 91 
Then firſt polydartus the flence broke, 1 
Long weigh 'd the ſigtal, und to Hector ſpoe: 11 7 
How oft, my brother, dy ep wvach I Near, c rag 


"If. cet en iy menen tit 0 4 
Arduus inſurgens 4 illa baud minus urget obunco 


9 JE ern 47 © Fd : 
J #tbe lr 


Luctantem goſtro ; ſimul a verberat alis. 
; ID ehe H: n. E rt 210T 
Which e compares with this of Homer, an 
gives the p eference to the original, 6n account of Vir." 


gil's having neglected to ſpecify the Omen. His pre” 


termiſſis (quod. ſeuiſira vanian s vincewium pfuſibebgt. acs, 
ceſſum, et accepto aſerpente. mor{u dam dolore dejecit ; 


faftoque Tripudio foliftimo, cum clan bh fetune, 


pretervolat) que tnimam-*parabiles dubont, velut exanime 
in latinis verſibus corpus remanſit. Sat. I. 5. c. 14. But 
methinks this criticiſm, might have been ſpared, had he 
conſidered that Virgil had no deſign, or occalion'to F 
an Omen of it; but took it only as a natural 
image, to paint che poſture of ru Warriors ſtruggling 
r ͤ pF th) BoILLOD grtt 
v. 245+. The ſpeech of Polydamas.] The addreſs of 
Polydamas to Hector in this ſpeech is admirable; he 


knew that, the daring. ſpirit of zhat hero would not ſuf. 


fer him io liſten to any mention of a retreat: he had al- 
ready ſtormed the walls in imagination, and conſequent- 
ly the advice of Polydamas was ſure to meet with a bad 


** 0 1 A : 


FUR 
or” "ve e eee cept ang. 
ors to lanes Regrdf 11 5 
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Kerker inte ar effenk; und 
e pi vesatrij6 interpretation oF the p 
Aken tert His p te 
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Kan he Burt ers e d 
(htüs ?“ e: hea 
[Gait ys a id erf πνονα˖ji)“le 


wet. C30 x T9910 07 S175; ERV 


aride Wha 
ANN we1h. a q 
de edv A 
e el e 


1 


't 


en n 11 1D Book N 


To him un returnd : 
dee as he ke bin eye wie ry rl) lG. 1 
A > fait one? 


Or if the purpoſe of thy heart thou et) 
Sure heav 'n reſomes ebe little ſenſo it len. 


What coward+counſels/would thy: madneſgmove, 0:1” 


Againſt the wordiyothe will reveal d f JS 


The leading ſigu, ich irrevocuble nodñ 275 


And happy chunders bf the fav ring God,, 


By wanditing birds, that flit with ev ry winůd 1c: 


Ye vagrants of the lay h y0u,ůuu¹ng extend. 


Or where the ſans ariſe, or here deſcendʒ 28606 


5. 267. The ſpeech of Helter en This f peech of H = 
tors full of hire wert rem hn Ye Ya 
of Polydamas, and he is not to be argued into . 
There is ſomething very beroic. in that ling,, é ; 


n r dau, 2917? 
And inen ente ban i unn Ae 1111 ow 


And 4 if any thing can add to the beauty of it, it is in 
being ſo well adaptech to the character of him who ſpeals 
it, who is every where deſeribed 46 c great lover of hid 

7 
þ Be my oem, 2 frſt view that Flector uſes Polydamas 
ſeverity in the conclufion-of his ſpeec 

burhe2villbe ſufficiently Juſtified; if we donſider that 
be interpretation of ide omen given by P6lydamas, 
mitzhe have diſcouraged the army; and this makes it 
nedeſſut᷑y for him to the prediction, and 
that the advice: proceeded not from bis fill but hie 
cowardike; - Eſtathivs, Nr 2 BY * N 282 ＋ 


r 


— 


8g. 2 E re 


'% 


„ <P 9 ee Oe oe UT 


While I 4 zh-heawn bey: mY FS 
Without «gain Gord th bras man drown, 2.976 
And aſks no omen but his country's' cauſe, + |.. 1 


But why bod ue geg de wars cer? % 


s it leſs; IU e 
4 4 de U 


Truſt thy arr fs. 7A 


Troy and her ſoghanay find a fen tal, 217 
But thou can It lee, for thou cant be a ve, 290 
Yet ſhould the fears that vary; mind Mühle 
Spread their cold poiſon thro' our ſoldiery breaſks;/ 1 
My jav'lin eam revenge o-baſe # pat.. 
And free the.ſoul that quiversincthy hat. 
N be ſpoke, and ruſhing to vexall.. 295 
ls on bis ball; bis hoſt obey, thecall; 0 Un ers ot 
With:ardour fallow where their lender flies: 
Redoubling clamours thunder in the Nds.. 
Jove breathes a whirlwind from the bee lde, 
And drifts eee 300 


* Cas >. 
0 * 10 4j 10 V3! - ; et 3126 2 * A 2. > A 


PE 7 281% Toinighty to-left, elena nds he ba 


Euſtathius bas found out four! meanings in theſe o 


lines, and tells us that the words may ſignify eaſt, welt, 
woche dd Gmb. Tbis is writ in the wut ſpit af a 
eritic, who: can ſind put a myſtery in the plaineſt , 
and is ever learnedly; obſeute: for my part, Icannot/ 
imagine how any thing can be more clearly. exprelied;: 


I care not, ſays Hector, whether the eagle fle on the: 


right towards the ſun· tiling, which was propiiaus, or 
on the left towards. his ſetting, vhich wa nalucky« +: 
V. 299. Jove rais d a whirlwind} II is worth ou 


EPP 
* — — - . 


r 2 A a 


EEE 
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9p #6 NWA p 5. Best ul. 1 
He fills the Greeks Witt terror uns dil 
And gives great Hector the pt Sac 1% e 
Strong in chemſelves, but ftronger in Their ad, | 
Cloſe to the works their tigidGipe they laid. 
pheave the'pHles that prop he Wlid wan; l ofF : 
—— at hoop 77 00} 
Greece on her tampart ſtands the fierce ua 5 | 
| Shield — Wa Whtgat row you. 227 1 
Whente tiffing-Uarts, Inteſſant, ram below. _ S 
The bold hacer i Hm to: r 66 tow f þ v0 134 f 
And rouze, with flatne divine, the Gfcelb pot f- - 
The genftous implilſe ev ry rette oeh; . 5 p 
Threats urge the fetful, and the valiant, praiſe. | - 
Fellows in arms! whoſe deeds are known 10 — 13 
A 
7 


And you whoſe ardout Hopes an equal mne 
Since not alike endt d With force or irt, 
Behold a day when each may act his part! tb 4 320 
A day to fire the brave, and warm the , | 

Te gun neu glories,'or augment the vid. idea 


. Ne TT 
' . 47 e*- «& Y ag V5 


n abo ddt 16d} 20 21153 bas zl 14 
notiee to obſerve how the leaſt circumſtance grows in 17g 
the band of a great poet. In this battel it is to be ſup» T. 
poſed that the 'Trojans/ had got the add antage of che N. 
wind of the Greeians, To that a cloud of duſt 1 — * 
upon their army: this gave room for this fiction ef 

Homer, which ſuppoſes that Jove; or the air, raiſed the 


duſt, 200 1 the fave! of the Grectims. | JR 
whos!” 21 N mene d dünn er . 


5 Urge 
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Beck XII. HO ME W. I LI A 5. ws 
Urge thoſe who ſtand, and thoſe who faint excite; | 
"Drown Hector's vaunts in loud exhorts of ight;” 
| Conqueſt, not ſafety, fill the thoughts of ul; 
Seck not your fleet, but ſally from the wall; 
. 
gate, lie trembling in her walls agen. "hs . | 
Their ardour kindles all the Grecian powers; OE. 
Kaif the ſtones deſcend in heavier ſhow's. L 330 
As when high Jove his ſharp armee forts, © a2 
And opes his cloady magazine of ſtorms ; 
In winter's bleak, uncomfortable reign, © Til 5 * 
K ſnowy wundaddbn bildes the pie; e 


He ſtills the winds, and bids the fiies to ſleepz 1 335 


Then pours the filent tempeſt, thick word 1 48 
3 And firſt the mountain - tops are cover'd Oer, 
Then the green felds, and then we ſabdy bete; _ 
Bent with the weight the nodding woods are ſeen, 
And one bright waſte bides all the works of men: 349 


The circling ſeas alone abſorbing all, 

0 "Prink the diſſolving fleeces as they fall,” oe! _ 
o ſrom each ſide increas'd 3 f 

L And the white ruin riſes &er the plain. 10 


F Thus God-like Hector and his troops contend 345 
To ſorce the rampartte, and the gates to-rend3s + 
Nor Troy could conquer, nor the Greeks would yield, 
Till great Sarpedon tow'r'd amid the field; 


Von, Ih, 5 36 


1 348. "Til great Sarpedon, etc.] The poet * | 
uſhers in Sarpedon with abundance of pomp: he forces 
him upon the obſeryation of the reader by the greatneſs 


1 
; 


4 3 | 
7 
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For mighty Jove inſpir d with martial flame” , /1 
His matchleſs. ſon, and urg d him on to fame. 350 
In arms he ſhines, conſpicuous from afar, _ 
And bears aloſt his ample ſhield. in air; 
Within whoſe orb the thick bull-hides were roll'd, | 
| Pond'rous with braſs, and bound with ductile 665-4 | 
And while two pointed jav'lins arm his hands, 3355 
NMajeſtic moves along, and leads his Lycian bands. 
So preſs'd with hunger, from the mountain's brow 


' Deſcends a lion on the flocks below; e 
So ſtalks the lordly ſavage o'er the plain, 
In ſullen majeſty, and ſtern diſdain : -.-- 60, 


In vain loud maſtives bay him from afar, 

And ſhepherds gaul him with an iron war; 
Regardleſs, furious, he purſues his wa; 

He foams, he roars, he rends the panting prey: 
Keſolv'd alike, divine Sarpedon glows. 365 
With gen'rous rage that drives him on e 


of the e and raiſes our expectations of him, 
intending to make him perform many remarkable ac- 
fions in the ſequel of the poem, and become Nez to 
fall by the hand of Patroclus. Euſtathius, 0 
v. 357. So preſi'd with hunger, from the mountain's 

« brow, Deſcends @ lion.] This compariſon very much 
- reſembles that of the prophet Iſaiah, chap. 31. V. 4. 
where God himſelf is compared to a loo; Like as the 

lion, and the young lion roaring en his prey, when a multi- 
tude of ſhepherds is called forth againſt him, he will not be 
afraid of their voice, nor gbaſe himſelf for the noiſe of them : 
| fo ſhall the Lord of hoſts come down, that he may fight ** 
nount on, Dacier. 
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He views the tow'rs, and meditates their fall, 


To ſure deſtruction dooms th' aſpiring wall; 
Then caſting on his friend an ardent look, e 41 7 


Fir'd with the thirſt of glory, thus be poke. 970 


Why boaſt we, Glaucus! our extended reign, 


Where Xanthus ſtreams enrich the Lycian'plain, 


Our num'rous herds that range the fruitful feld, 
And hills where vines their purple harveſt yield, 
Our foaming bowls with purer nectar crowd, 375 
Our feaſts enhanc'd with muſic's ſprightly found 2 
Why on thoſe ſhores are we with joy ſurvey d., 
Admir'd as heroes, and as Gods obey'd? | 
Unleſs great acts ſuperior merit prove, | 
And vindicate the bounteous pow'rs above. 380 


is ours, the dignity they give, to grace; 


The firlt in valeur, nnen 33 1 


y. 351. The ſpeech of Sarpedon to Glourns 3 In for- 
mer times kings were looked upon as the generals of 
armies, who to return the honours that were done thew, 


were obliged to expoſe themſelves firſt in the batrel, 


and be an example to their ſoldiers. Upon this Sarpe- 


don grounds his diſcourſe, which is full of generoſity 
and nobleneſs. We are, fan he, honoured like Gods; 
and what can be more unjuſt, than not to behave our- 
ſelves like men? he ought to be ſuperior in virtue, who 
is ſuperior in dignity, What ſtrength is there, and what 
greatneſs in that thought? it includes jultice, gratitude, 
and magnanimity z Juſtice, in that he ſcorns to 'enjoy © | 


| what he does not merit; gratitude, becauſe he would 
endeavour to recompenſe his obligations to his ſubjects ; 


and magnanimity, in that he deſpiſes death, thinks of 
nothing but glory, Euſtathius, Dacier. 
Ggs. 


3 


332 HOMERs I LI A D. Book XII. 
That when with wond' ring eyes our martial bands 
Behold our deeds tranſcending our commands, 5 
Such, they may cry, deſerve the ſoy'reign ſtate, 38 
- Whom thoſe that envy, dare not"imitate ! | 
Could all our care elude the gloomy grave, 

Which claims no leſs the fearful than the brave, 

For luſt of fame I ſhould not vainly dare | 


In fighting fields, nor urge thy ſoul to war, ito 490. - 


But ſince, alas! ignoble age muſt come, 

Diſeaſe, and death's inexorable doom; 

The life which others pay, let us beſtow, 
And give to fame what we to nature owe; | 


vy. 387. Gould all our care, etc.] There is not a more 
forcible argument than this, to make men contemn 


dangers, and ſeek glory by brave actions. Immortali- 


ty with eternal youth, is certainly preferable to glory 
purchaſed with the loſs of life; but glory is certainly 
better than an ignominious life; which at laſt, though 


perhaps late, muſt end. It is ordained that all men 


ſhall die, nor can our eſcaping danger ſecure us im- 
mortality; it can only give us a longer continuance in 
diſgrace, and even that continuance will be but ſhort, 


though the infamy everlaſting. - This is inconteſtable, 
and whoever weighs his actions in theſe ſcales, can never 


heſitate in his choice: but what is moſt worthy of re- 
mark, is, that Homer does not put this in- the mouth of 
an ordinary perſon, but Wan it to the ſon of Joey 
Euſtathius. Dacier. 

I ought not to negle& putting the reader, in mind, 


| that this ſpeech of Sarpedon is excellently tranſlated by | 


Sir John Denham, and if I have done it with any m_ 
it is partly owing to him. 
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Beck x. HOMER's TLTAD. 353 


Brave tho? we fall, and honour'd if we live, 393 
or ke us glory gain, or glory give 2 120 
As ſaid; his words the liſt'ning chieGinſples;/ 

With equal warmth, and rouze the warrior's fire; | 
The troops purſue their leaders with delight, 

Ruſh to the foe, and claim the promis'd fight. ders 
Meneſtheus from on high the ſtorm beheld; 

Threat' ning the fort, and black'ning in the field; 
Around the walls he gaz'd, to view from far 

What aid appear d t' avert th* approaching war, 

And ſaw where Teucer with th' Ajaces ſtood, * 
Of fight inſatiate, prodigal of blood. 

In vain he calls; the din of helms and ſhields | 

Rings to the ſkies, and echoes thro” the fields, 
The brazen, hinges fly, the walls reſound, [ groundi 
Heav'n trembles, roar the mountains, thunders all the 


Then thus to Thoos;—Hence with ſpeed, (he . a 


And urge the bold Ajaces to our aids. 0 
Their ſtrength, united, beſt may help to bear 
The bloody labours of the doubt ful war :- 


Hither the Lycian princes bend their courſe, 455 


The belt and braveſt of the hoſtile force. 
But if too fiercely there the foes contend, 
Let Tetamon, atleaſt, our tow'rs defend), 
And: Teucer haſte with his unerring bow 
To ſhare the danger, and repel the foe. _ 420 
Swift as the word, the herald ſpeeds along | 
The loſty n Wy the martial throvg, 
5 8.3 : 


f 


To you I truſt the fortune of the feld, 


354 HOME AR“ ILTAD, Book Xt. 
And finds the heroes bath'd in ſweat and gore, 
Oppos'd i in combate on the duſty ſhore. | 
Ye valiant leaders of our warlike bands ! 425 


Vour aid (ſaid Thoos) Peteus ſon demands, 


Your ſtrength, united, beſt may help to bear 


Fhe bloody labours of the doubtful war: 


eee eee 
The beſt and braveſt of the hoſtile force. 11144 50 


But if too fiercely here, the foes contend, 
At leaſt, let Telamon thoſe tow'rs defend, 
And Teucer halte with his unerring bow, 
To ſhare the danger, and repel the ſoe · | 
Strait to the fort great Ajax turn'd his care, 435 
And thus beſpoke his brothers of the war; | 
Now valiant Lycomede! exert your might, 
And brave Oileus, prove your force in fight: 


Till by this arm the foe ſhall be repell'd; 

That done, expect me to eompleat the day 
Then, with his ſev'nfold ſhield, he ſtrode away. 
With equal ſteps bold Teucer preſs'd the ſhore, 
Whoſe fatal bow the ſtrong Pandion bore. 


v. 444. Whoſe fatal bow the ſtrong Pundion bore.) It 
is remarkable that Teucer, who is excellent for his {kill 
in archery, does not carry his own bow, but has it born 
after him by Pandion: I thought it not improper to 
take notice of this, by reaſon of its unuſualneſs. Tt 
may be ſuppoſed that Teucer had changed his arms in 
this fight, and complied with the exigence of the battel, 
which was about the wall; he might judge that ſome 
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Book XII. HOMER' I1L IAD. 355. | 
High on the walls appear d the Lycian pow'rs, 46 15 
Like ſome black tempeſt gath'ring round the tow'rs 3, " 
The Greeks, opprels'd, their utmoſt force unite,. 
Prepar'd to labour in th unequal fight; _ _ err PP 
The war renews, mix'd ſhouts and groans aiſe; 8 
Tumultuous clamour- mounts, and thickens in the ſkies. 2 
Fierce Ajax firſt th* advancing holt invades, 8 45% Ny 


: -_- 


And ſends the brave Epicles to the ſhades, NR N q 
Sarpedon's friend; acroſs the warrior's wN, 

Rent from the walls a rocky fragment lay 1. | 
In modern ages not the ſtrongeſt ſwain, b 5 Wy 


Could heave th* unwieldy burden from the plain, " 


other weapon might be more neceſſary upon this occa- 
fion, and therefore committed his 'bow to the cate of 
Pandion. Euſtathius. 

v. 454 þ te ae ee, * this book bots 
Ajax and Hector are deſcribed throwing ſtones of a 
prodigious ſize, But the poet, who loves to give the 
preference to his countrymen, relates the action much 
to the advantage of Ajax: Ajax, by his natural — 
performs what Hector could not do without the aſſiſtance 
of Jupiter. Euſtathius. 

v. 455. In modern ages. ] The — which our 
author makes between the heroes of his poem, and the 
men of his age, is ſo great, that ſome have made uſe f 
it as an argument that Homer lived many ages after the 
war of Troy: bat this argument does not ſeem to be 
of any weight; for ſuppoling Hamer to haye written. 
two hundred and fifty, or two hundred and ſixty years 
after the deſtruction of Troy, this ſpace is long enough - 
to make ſuch a change as he ſpeaks of; peace, luxury, 
or eſſeminacy would do it in a much leſs time. Dacier, © 
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%. 16 WER% TT AD." rn 
He pois'd, and ſwung it round; then toſsd on high, OE 
It flew with force, and labour'd up the ky; | 
Full on the Lycian's helmet thund'ring down, 
The pond'rous ruin-cruſh'd his batter'd crown. . 
As ſkilful divers from ſome airy ſteep, 5 0 5 
Headlong deſcend, and ſhoot into the * | 
'So falls Epicles; then in groans expires, 
” And murm'ring to the ſhades the ſoul retires. 
= while is Enfers Along Glintos drow, 46G 
4 | From Teucer's hand a winged arrow flew; | Fn 
i | The bearded ſhaft the deſtin'd paſſage ſound, 
And on his naked arm inflits a wound. 
| The chief, who fear'd ſome foe's inſulting boaſt : 
1 Might ſtop the progreſs of his warlike holt, : 470 
| 4 ConceaP'd the wound, and leaping from his height, 5 | 
| Retir'd relu@tant from th” unfiniſh'd fight. Wo 
1 Divine Sarpedon with regret beheld 6 
= Diſabled Glaucus ſlowly quit the field; pr | d 
His beating breaſt with gen'rons ardour glows, © 4 - 
He ſprings to fight, and flies upon the foes. - / 
U 
1 


Alcmaon firſt was doom'd his force to feel; 
Deep in his breaſt he plang'd the pointed ſteel; 

| Then, from the yawning wound with fury tore | 
The ſpear, purſu'd by guſhing ſtreams of gore; 4 
Down finks the warrior with a thund'ring ſound, 

* brazen armour rings againſt the ground. thi 
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Book XII. H O M E R's. LL L A D. ; 39 
Swift to the battlement the vidorflies, Wt 

Tugs with full force, and ev ry — rg 

It ſhakes; the pond'rous ſtones disjcinted yield 80 


The rowling ruins ſmoak along the field. #91 BP bind, 
A mighty breach appears; the wah le bs | 

And, like a deluge; ruſhes in the war. N 
At once bold Teucer draus the twanging * 60 
And Ajax ſends his jay lin at the foes 490 


Fix'd in his belt the feather'd weapon 9 

And thro? his buckler drove the trembling weed, . 
But Jove was preſent in the dire debate, 

To ſhield his offspring, and avert his fate. 


The prince gave back, not meditating flight, _ . 495” 


But urging vengeance, and ſeverer fight; | x 
Then rais'd with hope, and fr wi gry ane. 


His fainting ſquadrons to new fury warms, | 

o where, ye Lycians is the ſtrength you boaſt? 
Your former fame, and ancient virtue loſt! 300 
The breach lies open, but your chief in vain. 

Attempts alone the guarded paſs to gain: 

Unite, and ſoon that hoſtile fleet ſhall. fall ; 

The force of pow'rful union conquers Wh 


* 483. Swift to the e the victor es Finn 
what Sarpedon here performs, we may gather that this 


wall of the Greeks was not higher than a tall man; from 


the great depth and breadth of it, as it is deſcribed juſt 
before, one might have concluded that it had been much 
higher: but it appears to be otherwiſe from this paſſage ; 

and conſequently the thickneſs of the wall was —_— 
ble to the wideneſs of the ditch. Euſtathius. 9G e 
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„ our i d debe, 
Tui, juſt rebuke inflan'd the Lycian crew, Wc 
They join, they thicketi, and th affault renew; 1 T 


Unmov'd th' embody'd Greeks | thefr My Ge, © 
And fix d ue eee ure 3 es 


Nor the bold Lychur force the Grecian tow'rs. ge 
As on the conſines of adjoining grounds, Fc 
Two ſtubborn ſwains with blows diſpute their bounds 3 A 


They tug, they ſweat; but neither gain, nor yield, 


One foot, one inch, of the contended field: 
Thus obſtinate to death, they fight, they fall; Y $7 515 


Nor theſe can keep, nor thoſe can win the wall. 
Their manly breaſts are pierc'd with.many a wound, 


Loud ſtrokes are heard; and rattling arms re 
- [The copious flaughter covers all the ſhore, 


And the high ramparts drop with human gore. $20 


As when two ſcales ore charg'd with doubtful loads, 


From {ide to ſde the amn _ 8 


9. 511. of on the confines f ediaining e This 


| fimile, ſays Euſtathius, is wonderfully proper; it has 


one circumſtance that is ſeldom to be found in Homer” 3 
alluſions; it correſponds'in every point with the ſubject 


it was intended to illuſtrate: the meaſures of the two 


neighbours repreſent the ſpears of the combatants: . the 
confines of the field — that they engaged hand to 
hand; and the wall which divides the armies gives us 
akecly idea of the large ſtones that were fixed to deter- 
mine the bounds of adjoining fields, 


V. 521. As when tuo ſcales, etc.] This compariſon 
is excellent on account of its juſtneſs ; for there is no- 


ching better repreſents an exact equality than a balance: 


* 
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| Book xl. H om 1E W 1. LIAD. ap | 
_ (While | ſome laborious matron, juſt and poor, 150 | 
With nice exactneſs weighs her woolly ſtore) 
Till pois'd aloft, the reſting beam ſuſpends, 
Each equal weight; nor this, nor that, 3 "F 
So ſtood the war, till Hector 's matchleſs, might, . 
With fates preyailing, turn'd the ſcale of ght. 
Fierce as a whirlwind up the walls he fies. 1 
And fires his hoſt with loud repeated cries. 330 
Advance, ye Trojans! lend your valiant hands, 
Haſte to the fleet, and toſs the blazing brands! 
They hear, they run; ere. * 


TY 


Raiſe ſcaling engines, and aſcend the wall: F 4 
Around the works a wood of glitt ring 3 
Shoots up, and all the riſing hoſt appears. 


A pond'rous ſtone bold Hector heav d to row, 
Pointed above, and rovgh and groſs below 3. | 


. ccc ß * >£+ 2.5843 
but Homer was particularly exact, in having neither de- 
| ſcribed a woman of wealth and condition, for ſuch a one 
is never very exact, not valuing a ſmall inequality; nor 
a ſlave, for ſuch a one is ever regardleſs of her maſter's 
intereſt ;- but he ſpeaks of a poor woman that gains her 
livelihood. by ber labour, who is at the ſame' tithe juſt 
and honeſt; for ſhe will neither defraud others nor be 
| defrauded herſelf. She therefore takes care that the 
| ſcales be exactly of the ſame weight, 
It was an ancient tradition, (and is conntenanced by 
the author of Homer's life aſcribed to Herodotus) that 
the poet drew this compariſon from his own family; 
being himſelf the ſon of a woman who maintained her- 
ſelf by her own induſtry; he therefore to extol her 
honeſty, (a qualification very rare in poverty) gives her 
a place in his poem,  Euſtathius, 
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ate 5 ME * 11. 1 A D. Book xt. 
Not two ſtrong men th enormous weight could raiſe, 
- Such men as live in theſe degen'rate days. 540 


Vet this, as eaſy as a ſwain could bear 


The ſnowy fleece, he toſs d, and ſhook'in air: 
— Jove-upheld, and lighten - d of its load = 
Th' unwieldy rock, the labour of a God. 5 

Thus arm'd, before the folded gates he came, 545 
- Of maſly ſubſtance, and ltupendous frame; ; 

With iron bars and brazen hinges ſtrong, J 

On lofty beams of ſolid timber hung. 

Thenthun@'ring thro! the planks with forceful ray, 


Drives the ſharp rock ; the ſolid beams give way, 550 


The folds are ſhatter'd; from the crackling door 
Leap the reſounding bars, the flying hinges roar. 
Now'ruſhing in, the furious chief appears, 
Gloomy as night! and ſhakes two ſhining ſpears : * 
A dreadful gleam from his bright armour came, 555 
And from his eye- balls flaſn'd the living flame. 
He moves a God, reſiſtleſs in his courſe, 
And ſeems a match for more than mortal force. 
Then pouring after, throꝰ the gaping ſpace, 


A tyde of Trojans flows, and fills the place; 366 


The Greeks behold, they tremble, and they fly; 
: The ſimone hog with hen and tumult rends the ſy. 


The End * the Second Pole. 
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